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• • CHAPTER XC 

In August ?914 Kitchener was to envisage the chief 
emprise of Mis career in the great hour when the 
country accepted a tremendous challenge. 

Over the first days of the Great War brooded that 
atpiosphere of fate which is seldom absent from 
large transactions. Events resulting from more than 
human cmming and wickedness unrolled themselves 
with apocalyptic majesty and inevitableness ; and 
this savour of preordination attaches to the almost 
accidental presence of Kitchener in England in 
August 1914. he had arrived from Egypt in July, 
intending to stay till September ; but he had hardly 
landed when he heard that Austria was presenting 
a pistol to Serbia’s head, and he knew that Germany’s 
finger would be on the trigger. He was not likely 
to belittlp the significance of this. A German 
menace to European peace had long been present 
to his mind, nifd he felt that our military arrange- 
ments were, dangerously inadequate to our responsi- 
bilities. He had refrained from an appeal to Caesar 
of the many heads ; where Ijord Roberts’s persuasive 
eloquence had failed, he could hardly hope to succeed. 
But if he had said little, he ^ad done much. India ^ 
he had left prepared, as never before, for war; he 
had won for us the heart and hand of ^outl\ Africa ; 

von. ni • B 
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Australia and New Zealand owed him their complete 
military organisation ; up to the margin of his means 
Egypt had been made secure. If the future filled 
him with disquiet, he could at least look back on his 
own personal past without a stab of conscience. 

An insignificant entry in a pocket diary records 
Kitchener’s engagement to luncheoil at the German 
- Embassy on July 21. From some rather s%d words 
dropped by the Ambassador, Kitchener then and there 
was persuaded of the imminence of Eifropean war. 
During the tense days that followed. Kitchener’s move- 
ments suggest a simple contentment with the, duty 
lying nearest. Going on July 30 to bid him farewell. 
Maxwell and Rawlinson told their old chief that^e 
would certainly not be allowed to return to Eg37pt 
should England become involved. He replied that 
he was going back to Egypt as arranged, and that 
the only thing that would prevent him would be 
“ the wish of the country that he should stay.” 
He advised that friends who were in Germany should 
return immediately : “ You can use my name when 
you telegraph.” This seasonable hint served to 
bring home many English travellers who would 
otherwise have been forcibly detained. On Friday, 
July 31 , all heads of missions abroad wetp ordered 
to repair immediately to their posts, and Kitchener 
at once made ready to return t<J <;!airo. After 
drafting a proclamation, to be issued in Jlgypt should 
the declaration of war precede his arrival, he went 
down to Broome, intencjing to cross* from Dover on 
the Monday. On Saturday he satisfied himself, 
^hrough the village ^ephone, that nothing had 
^ppened to afEect his own joiimey, and early on 
August ?, the day on which the Foreign Minister 
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was to make his pronouncement, he went on board 
the Channel steamer, there to be told that the 
officers who were to accompany him had been 
detained in London, and that he himself should 
posl^ne his crossing. In default of direct official 
instructions Eatchener, aware that a special train 
awaited him on the other side, had decided to start 
without*hi# Stafi, when a message arrived from the 
Prime Minister requiring him to remain in England. 

Mr. Asquith, having secured himself against Lord 
' Kitchener’s departure, felt safe in forgetting him for 
another twenty-four hours, and it was on the next 
afternoon that Kitchener, while engaged with his 
solicitors, received a summons to the Foreign Office. 
Thinking tSiat he might not soon have another chance 
to deal with his private affairs, and that probably 
no special mandate awaited him, he deferred the 
call till later in the afternoon. The visit was quite 
inconclusive, aijd it was not until the next day that 
the Prime MinisteiV-whose mind was largely made 
up for him by the persistence of Lord Northcliffe and 
the insistence of the public — asked him to take over 
his responsibilities of Secretary of State for War.‘ 
Kitchener agreed to accept the seals on the under- 
standing 4)hat he served as a soldier for the duration 
of the war, and that the day peace was signed he 
would pass for ever from the Wai' Office. Thus 
no political party could claim him, while senior 
officers could not regard him as delaying their passage 
to the high military posts. • 

The task imposed on him was one only to be 

accepted in the spirit of the s^dier. It was no matter, 

• 

iB on record that Lord Haldane pressed this appointment on the 
Premier. , 
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of meeting the grave difficulties which must always 
beset a Secretary of State in time of war. The main 
work — though Kitchener alone recognised it at that 
moment — was to found, build, and furnish a huge 
military fabric. After fighting had actually begun, 
he must set himself to mould Great Britain into a 
first -class military power. The Fleet — thanks to 
much preliminary care — could be placed on a war 
basis, and an Expeditionary Force could be smoothly 
mobilised and rapidly shipped to France^ while each, 
of the great departments of State had to some extent 
provided for the particular changes which might 
occur on the outbreak of war. But this was all ; 
fighting had been regarded as the business of the 
Navy and Army, and the conception of*^ natwnal 
war had not coloured the thoughts of those in 
authority. The War Office and the General Staff 
had concentrated on an honest literal fulfilment of 
our bargain with the French : to jsend them six 
divisions and a cavalry division,’’ with possibly one 
or two more divisions later, so soon as the Territorial 
Force was steady on its own legs. To determine 
even this modest military contribution had been 
abundantly difficult. The immedia’te task completed, 
the senior officers of the General Staff hurried across 
the Channel, leaving large blanks in the War Office, 
regarded as the military General Heddquarters of 
the Empire, and rendering it necessary to summon 
officers from retirement to fill important places. 

There had been no serious consideration of the 
possible multiplication of theatres of war, of the 
defence of the Empire as a whole, or of the 
systematic enlargement *of its military resources. 
Moreover, the Government, in placid nescience of 
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the real nature of an emergency of which the vague 
shadow had long been projected, had formed no 
plans for its own war organisation. No attempt had 
been made to define or delimit the respective functions 
the statesman, the soldier, and the sailor in the 
higher control and conduct of naval and military 
operations. Thelre existed a vague body of doctrine 
that the ^ro^emment, being responsible to Parliament 
and the people, must be supreme, and that its business 
was to get the best professional advice ; the notion 
ithat any fuiffiamental change in the mechanism of 
State^as existing in time of peace, was either requisite 
or desirable in time of war, had not yet occurred to 
aqy one in authority. To the Ministry, professional 
advice meant sinipK- the individual opinions of cer- 
tain eminent soldiers and sailors, checked by the 
opinions of such other soldiers and sailors as the 
Ministry as a whole, or some Ministers in particular, 
might desire to consult. Nor seemingly had the 
point suggested itsalf that, as the war might rapidly 
become world-wide, there should be domiciled at the 
War Office a great General Staff charged with the 
preparation of considered counsel to the Secretary of 
State and through him .to the Government. With 
the outbreak of war the term “ General Staff ” 
became little more than a term. There was no 
security for 'qfiick military decisions ; there was 
every induqpnjent to leisurely political debate ; the 
fact seemed to have been blinked that naval and 
military counsel,* to be of v^lue in war time, should 
be prepared by a scientifically contrived organisation, 
and presented by a single reslponsible authority ready 
to carry out the advice offesed. 

So long as France was the only theatre of active 
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war, the need for an eicpert and established Oeneral 
Staff was not so acute as it became later ; but eafly 
difficulties arose which a scientifically organised con- 
stitution would have quickly detected and qmetly' 
dealt with. ' ' 

Before the war was a few weeks old the War 
Office suffered badly in the death of Sir Charles 
Douglas, the very competent Chief of the •Imperial 
General Staff whose place it was peculiarly difficult 
to fill. From that time until the arrival at the War 
Office of Sir William Robertson the** Secretary of • 
State practically doubled his part with that of 
Chief of the Staff, an undertaking which his wide 
knowledge and boundless energy went far to justify, 
but which tested unduly even his abnormal capacity 
for work. Comment on this matter seldom escaped 
his lips, but he felt that our unpreparedness for war 
was clearly proved by the lack of that machinery for 
carrying it on which he might have expected to find 
to his hand in the Office.* • 

^ In hid Moraorandum dubniittc^d to the Govornment in 1904 Kitchener 
had laid groat atross on the importanco of a competent General Staff for 
and in war. 
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CHAPTER XCI 


At ten o’clock on the Thursday morning the new 
Minister enMTed the War Office for the first time as 
its Chief. During the two hours which were to 
elapse before his visit to Buckingham Palace to be 
sworn in of His Majesty’s Privy Council and to receive 
the Seals jai the War Office, he was formally intro- 
duced to the higher officials of his department. His 
first remark is burnt into many memories — “ There 
is no Army ! ” ^ 

The meaning of that trenchant observation is open 
to no sort of mlsuiylerstanding. The Regular Army, 
inclusive of Reserves and Special Reserves, numbered 
at this time 450,000 men. The Territorial Force, 
who were not liable — save as volunteers— for foreign 
service, contributed 250,000 more. But of these 
700,000 men 110,000 were serving in India or at 
other stations abroad. There remained 600,000 men, 
all told, for. the Defence of the Realm and for the 
Expeditionary Force ; and of this total one-half were 
— not to overstate the case — imperfectly trained. 

Kitchener’s •words were intended to convey that, 
for the titanic task the country had undertaken, 

^ In the course of the morning his private secretary handed him a pen 
with which to give his signature for tiie oificial stamp. The ])en declined 
to function. “ Dear me,” murmured Kitchener, “ what a War OflScc ! Not 
a scrap of Army and not a pen that will write ! ” 
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our miniature Expeditionary Force was ludicrously 
inadequate. What that Force — ^known in future 
history as “ the Contemptible Little Army ” 
could do and dare was presently to receive con- 
vincing demonstration on the well-trodden battle^' 
fields of Flanders, where its predecessors for more 
than two centuries had reaped so many laurels. But, 
as regards the vast purpose in Eitchenes’s paind, it 
was the literal truth that we had “ no Army.” If 
it was to his undying fame that he created the 
armies to carry out that purpose, it%as not less' 
to his credit that he was the one statesman who 
perceived — or at least had the courage to declare — 
that England must strip herself to fight to the 
death. • 

Until the moment when Sir Edward Grey an- 
nounced to an excited House of Commons that an 
ultimatum had been presented to Germany, the 
dominant notion among politicians had apparently 
been that we could wage war oq some principle of 
limited liability. The accepted military plan was 
that in certain eventualities — and on urgent demand 
— we should despatch overseas an Expeditionary 
Force of six divisions of infantry, with a cavalry 
division and artillery,* that the Territorial Force 
should take over the military defence of these 
islands, and that the Special Reserve should feed 
the Expeditionary Fore?. On this basis, the busi- 
ness of the War OflSce in the event of war was 


^ The phrase — attributed tK) the German Kmixjror — was accepted and 
appropriated with the same derisive Raiety that killed the Hymn of Hate. 

^ It was currently said that in l§i2, when General Foch was asked what 
troops he expected England would furnish in the event of war with Germany, 
he replied, ** Send mo one Englishman. I will take care he is killed, and 
1 shall have the British nation in arms.*' 
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limited to keeping the force in the field up to 
s^ngth, and perfecting the arrangements for home 
defence. 

Ejtchener saw the truth at a glance ; he knew 
'^diat the views of the politicians were wholly imtenable, 
and the provisions of the military authorities hope- 
lessly insufficient. Whether our troops advanced, 
retired, , or Jield their groimd, it was not a question 
of reinfoicing the miniature army appointed to take 
the field and of maintaining garrisons at home and 
‘in India, bT:rt of creating a real army which should 
pit itself in the near future fearlessly and effectively 
against the forces of the German Empire. He imme- 
diately laid his plans for an army of seventy divisions, 
coolly calculating that its maximum strength would 
be reached during the third year of the war, just 
when the enemy would be imdergoing a sensible 
diminution of his resources m man-power. 

His scheme, of course, ran clean contrary to all 
accepted ideas.* It^had always been held that in time 
of war, though armies could be expanded, they could 
not be created. To imagine otherwise seemed equally 
surprising to our friends and to our enemies. The 
French General Staff gracefully remarked that men 
had called new armies into being, and men had utilised 
and maintained existing armies ; but that for Lord 
Kitchener it, was reserved to perform the two feats 
simultaneously. The Germs,ns scornfully derided the 
Kitchener plan as impracticable, and, despite the hard 
knocks they received at the hands of his New Armies, 
they repeated their mistake when they sneered at the 
military potentiality of America.^ 


^ Kitchener did not live to see Anterica’s entry into the war : he told 
Colonel House, the emissary of the President, who sought an interview 
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Kitchener himself was under no illusions as to 
its difficulties. While his new millions were being 
raised, equipped, and made efficient, the E3q>edi- 
tionary Force had to be kept going, and the Territorial 
Home Garrison to be maintained to strength ancT" 
afforded such training as would enable it to cope 
with its equivalent in Contmental * troops. These 
two requirements absorbed nearly the whol^ of the 
existing Staffs, and drained dry the sources of mili- 
tary supplies which had sufficed under the modest 
pre-war calculations. • 

The efficiency of the Home Garrison was a matter 
of vital importance in view of the possibility of an 
enemy invasion. Kitchener was plied with scomfffi 
arguments to prove the impracticability of^n enemy 
descent on our coast. “ I am only prepared,” was 
his habitual reply, “ to rule out the feasibility of an 
invasion if I can learn that the Germans regard it as 
an impossible operation.” The Territorial divisions 
must be kept intact and standing i!b arms for an 
emergency, of which it was thought that the East 
Coast might be the possible scene. 

In a word, England’s honour had been at stake, 
and with something like fine recklessness England 
had flung herself into a fearful struggle with little 
thought of its possible duration and no calculation of 
its ultimate cost. With our dearly-bought experience 
one may well wonder hqw our responsibilities could 
have been so under-rated and our possible require- 
ments so under-estimated; how thhse misconcep- 
tions originated; why they persisted for so long a 

'witli him in the autumn of 1915, hiat only America hcnelf could decide 
wliether it was right or wrong for her to take up arms. ** But/’ he added, 

“ one thing is certain — if America b^rs no part in the waging of war, she 
will be allowed no voice in the making of peace.” 
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period; and what our fate as a nation must have 
been had there been no Kitchener to seize and size 
the real situation. 

It is within just surmise that steady thinkers and 
efficient strategists may have shared intellectually 
his estimate of our commitments. But the one man 
bold enough to* publish it was also the one man to 
make tjia1« estimate effective, and to commend it to 
his countrymen with peculiarly persuasive force. 



CHAPTER XCII 


c» 


The new Secretary of State entered uponi Ms duties 
in possession of one priceless asset. He' enjoyed the 
coiifidence of everybody who mattered — from Ms 
Sovereign down to the humblest barbarian native 
among the King-Emperor’s subjects. The trust in 
Kitchener, which almost savoured of religious allegi- 
ance, was a factor in the resolve of the British people 
to spare nothing and shrink from nothing if only 
victory could be secured. And for those who saw 
the Finger of God in history, the belief that their 
country had joined issue to vindig^te Divine Justice 
and Human Right found its complement in the con- 
viction that a great leader had been providentially 
called to the work. 

Although in this coimtry not one person in a 
hundred thousand had ever set eyes on Kitchener, 
the people knew him for a great soldier and a great 
organiser. Yet in neither of these capacities could 
he have commanded thoLr entire faith upless they 
had been assured of Ms singleness of aim and strength 
of motive. The masses are prone t6 suspect any 
leader, often quite imjustly, of working for Ms own 
ends and interests; lutchener appealed to them as 
supremely trustworthy because supremely selfless. 
This was in the minds of Labour Members when, after 
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Mb death, they declared in the House of Commons 
that the workers trusted Kitchener “ because they 
had found him to be straight.” To know the British 
people at all is to know how difficult is this kind of 
coiffidence to win, but that once concede^ it is never 
withdrawn. Instinct rather than reasoning selects 
the fit recipient of this rare gift, but the instinct is 
generally sdund and the conclusion always sincere. 

As an old friend, Lady Wantage, when placing her 
. house in Carlton Gardens at Ms disposal, wrote : 

Nothing has done more to tranquiliise public feeling than 
the knowledge that you are at the War Office. Your task is 
indeed a heavy one, b»it the heart of the nation is with you. 
(K.8.14.)i 

• 

The closeness of the bond subsisting between the 
big soldier and his countrymen was just now of 
peculiar importance. England must take her place 
in an armed world, and she stood as the one con- 
spicuous adherent^ of the principle of voluntary 
military service, as contrasted with any form of 
compulsory recruiting. The only existing machinery 
for raising a large military force was voluntary enlist- 
ment. The deeply-rooted mutual trust between 
Kitchener and the masses possessed a value of the 
most tangible kind and figured largely in the shaping 
of a great army, enrolled as no army ever was before 
in the worj^’s history. Posterity, remembering Mm, 
will remember that at a great emergency he called 
his fellow-countrymen to the Colours, and that three 
millions of them answered the call. They were 
moved by the instinct of* self-preservation, by a 

“ 1 hope your Chief fstands it weU. We all depend on him, and it in 
the greatest mercy tluit he is at the head of tilings.’* (Lord Milner to CoL 
FitzGerald, 8.9.14.) , 
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generous impulse to help a victim of aggression, by 
all that stirs English blood when liberty is threatened 
and right is insulted. But the signal to which they 
responded was a personal summons : 

YOUR KING AND COUNTRY NEED YOU. 

A Cedi to Arms! 

• C 

An addition of 100,000 men to His Majesty’s Regular 
Army is immediately necessary in the present grave National 
Emergency. Lord Kitchener is confident that this appeal - 
will be at once responded to by all those who have the safety 
of our Empire at heart. 

So ran the posters and the advertisements throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. And the men 
came because Kitchener asked them. At his word 
they leapt to arms from city and town and village 
and coimtryside, from moor and mine, from field and 
factory — rich men and poor men, sqpire and yokel, 
peer and peasant, cultured and Unlearned, of every 
class and station and grade in life, of every profes- 
sion and trade. The call was authoritative with all. 
Their formations were soon known as “ Kitchener’s 
Armies,” and even official documents became cog- 
nisant of military units labelled “ K ” Divisions ! ^ 

The marvel of the thing grows as it recedes into 
the past. We were even now at war,' yet we had 
“ no Army ” ! The Army had still to be created — 
the men enrolled, housed, fed, clothed,^trained, armed, 
and equipped ; the guns and rifles, with their ammu- 
nition, manufactured ; the whole organisation and 
machinery of a mighty military force extemporised. 

^ Mr. Lloyd George in a Cabinet Memorandum of 1915 alludes to them 
as ** Kitohenc/ Armies," as did JoSre in General Orders of this year. 
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Kitchener shouldered his load with the calm 
which belongs to conscious strength. He knew and 
believed in his human material ; he had decided 
exactly how he meant to use it, with the free hand 
which the country insisted on giving him. The 
declaration that “ we had no Army ” was one which 
the politicians tould scarcely have heard unmoved. 
It implied ithe calling of vast armaments into being, 
the unlearning of a stereot}^ed national tradition, 
the acceptance of a radically novel conception of 
the whole pfisition and mission of England in the 
world. It was not only that, as regards troops. 
Kitchener was thinking in millions where those .who 
thought at all had been thinking in thousands; it 
was also that Great Britain, already supreme on the 
seas, must now, without hesitation, imdertake the 
new character of a military power of the first rank. 
The rmquestioning readiness to accept so fateful a 
decision was the measure of the people’s confidence 
in the man who had just been admitted to power. 



CHAPTER XCIII 

When Kitchener came into the War Offite he found 
that the arrangements for the mobilisation and 
despatch to France of our Expeditionary Force had 
been completed, that the Commander-in-Chief had 
been nominated, and that the scheme for the co- 
operation of our troops with the Army entrusted by 
the French Government to General Joffre had been 
outlined. Lord Haldane should have his due ; during 
his tenure of office he had made it possible to send 
across the Channel, at a few days’ nqjiice, a compact 
and self-contained force of superfine quality and 
really “ equipped to the last button.” Further, he 
had prevailed on the then Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Secretary to allow the British and French 
Staffs to discuss co-operation between their respective 
Armies in the event of an enemy, throwing down the 
glove. The arrangements so arrived at were to be 
precautionary and preparatory only, and were non- 
committal as regards either Government. But even 
if the conversations were naively accounted informal 
and the hostilities hypothetical, the occasion was 
none the less valuable, as securing a step, if a short 
one, towards preparedness. 

A Continental Army which at the sound of the 
Rally cap. concentrate on its own ground may hardly 
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appiedate the difficulties which beset an Insular 
Power when engaged in mobilising and shipping 
overseas even a small body of troops. It behoved 
us to prepare bases at the ports both of embarka- 
tion and of disembarkation, to fit in our time- 
tables — ^which depended mostly on movements by 
sea — with the French time-tables, to arrange the 
lines of .copmunication in a foreign country, to 
provide for the orderly and timely despatch over 
them of all the multifarious requirements of our 
Army, and tactfully to adjust ovu* military methods, 
particularly as regards the billeting of troops, to those 
of our Allies. 

To the careful preliminary work — of which a large 
proportion .fell to the Quartermaster-General’s de- 
partment — ^the smooth arrival of the British troops 
at the indicated rendezvous in France bore the best 
testimony. Kitchener, who never favoured pulling 
up a plant to examine its roots, had little to add to 
the prepared programme, except to impose strict 
secrecy as to movements of troops.^ His injunction 
in this respect provoked both pungent and pathetic 
comments as to denying “ good-byes ” and “ send- 
ofEs ” ; but when it was suddenly announced that 
the entire Expeditionary Force had been landed in 
France without a single mishap, it was, then and 
thereafter, admitted that sentiment must be sub- 
ordinated to safety. 

As the British force formed but a small proportion 
of the Allies’ stibngth in the West, our early plans 
were naturally and necessarily^ subject to those of 

^ An important personage said to Kitchener just then, “ Is there any 

harm in my asking when the Brigade is likely to go to France ? ” 

“ Oh no, there is not the least harm in your asking,'* was the courteous, if 
unsatisfying, answer. 

VOL. Ill 
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General Jofire, the French Commander-in-Chief. Both 
G^eral Staffs had made up their minds that in a 
European war Germany would set out to overrun and 
crush France quickly, while with the aid of Austria 
she held off the slow-moving masses of Russia. It 
was also fairly certain that she would not confine 
operations at the opening of the war to the compara- 
tively narrow strip of the Franco-German,fr(ptier, but 
that, to give full play to her military might, she would 
defiantly violate the neutrality of both Luxemburg 
and Belgium. The moot point wa^- whether she. 
would cross the Meuse and march through Brussels to 
South-East Belgium, or, keeping south of the Meuse 
as far at least as Namur, would bring the right of her 
line through the Ardennes. Here opinions differed, 
the unknown factor being the force which Germany 
could bring to the West. It was known that the 
active army which she maintained in peace time con- 
sisted of 26 corps or 50 divisions, and of a large 
force of cavalry ; and it was also known that she 
would at once supplement them with a number of 
reserve formations. But it was not known how many 
divisions would be ready to jump off, or what pro- 
portion of her army would be detailed to watch the 
Russians on the Eastern frontier. 

The French General Staff had at their disposal 
22j corps or 45 active divisions and. a number of 
reserve formations. Once assured of ^five or six 
British divisions, and allowing for the contingent 
which Germany must set apart for her Eastern 
frontier, the French* believed themselves strong 
enough to carry the waF into the enemy’s country. 

As the French Government had no right, nor mind, 
to send troops across the frontiers of Belgium or 
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Luxembuig until invited to do so, a French offensive 
could only be directed into Alsace and Lorraine. The 
original plans for the deployment of the French 
armies placed one-half of their total available strength 
on the Franco-German frontier, while other troops 
watched the debouches from Luxemburg and the 
Ardennes. One whole army was kept in reserve, 
ready tew back up the advance or to deal with any 
sudden occurrences in the north. 

The French were unable to put their full weight 
•into one greftt combined offensive, chiefly because 
Alsace-Lorraine did not afford room to manoeuvre 
their entire force. Thus their military policy was 
in^ great degree bound to be opportunist. But the 
distribution shows that the General Staff did not at 
first contemplate the Germans traversing Belgium 
north of the Meuse in great masses. 

After some preliminary skirmishes, the main 
French offensive began on August 14 ; Mulhouse 
was occupied, tfie ojitskirts of Colmar were reached, 
patrols were pushed forward to the Rhine, and a 
considerable portion of the main chain of the Vosges 
secured. In Lorraine the French armies fought 
their way slowly forward, and by August 19 had 
occupied Saarburg on the main line of railway connect- 
ing Strasbourg and Metz ; but, as the Germans had 
calculated, this •frontal advance was through difficult 
country, ari^^the delajnng power of modem quick- 
firing arms of precision made progress slow. Before 
any substantial 'success could be scored, happenings 
in the north necessitated a change in Joffre’s 
programme. The enemy 'had in fact deployed 
his armies along the whole stretch of the Franco- 
Belgian frontier from Alsace to Aix - la - Chapelle. 
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The Gemuuis, estimating more accurately than we 
did the pace at which the Russian armies could 
be mobilised and brought forward, were content to 
leave only four of their twenty-five active corps with 
some reserve formations on their Eastern frontier ; all 
the others they brought to the West, and supported 
them with many more reserve ccs^ps than they had 
been expected to produce in so short a tiine.r Of this 
total force a large proportion was brought up on the 
frontier of Belgium, ready to cross the Meuse, pour 
down into Flanders, and roll up the Alhed left wing. 

Until Belgium should declare war and definitely 
appeal to the Allies for help, the French Commander 
could not, of course, so much as allow his aircraft to 
fly over Belgian territory. Thus he never ^discovered 
either the true strength of the German armies opposed 
to him or their general plan of campaign until the 
eve of their assault. The Germans had then perfectly 
veiled their arrangements, and had established an 
effective screen against the enterprises of the French 
cavalry, who could pick up but scanty information. 
By August 5 the German guns were trained on Liege : 
its forts were reported to be holding out bravely, but 
the appearance of large bodies of enemy cavalry in 
northern Belgium indicated pretty surely an advance 
in strength. 

Joffre thereupon promptly extended his left 
northwards to the neighbourhood of l^he Belgian 
frontier near Maubeuge, and stiffened it by transfer- 
ring troops from Alsace and Lorraine*, simultaneously 
moving his reserve army forward to fill the gap. 
His general impression * at this time was that the 
Germans could not bring to the West a force suffi- 
cient for three concurrent purposes — ^to oppose an 
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ofiensive in Lorraine, to hold the Ardennes in strength, 
and to carry out the great attack through Belgium 
north of the Meuse. He believed that, if the Germans 
were strong on the Ardennes front, they would be 
weak north of the Meuse, and that his left, with 
the help of our little Army, could advance towards 
Brussels, combine with the Belgian Army under King 
Albert, *an3. drive them back. The resistance of 
Li4ge warranted the hope that the Belgian fortresses 
of the Meuse^ backed by the Belgian Army, would 
sufficiently detain the Germans for the execution of 
his manoeuvre. On the other hand, should there be 
a great German advent north of the Meuse, the 
Flench Commander conceived that his enemy would 
be weak on the Ardennes front, and in that case he 
would order his left, with British support, to stay 
the German advance into Flanders while he would 
strike through the Ardennes against their flank. In 
either event he desired that the British Army should 
be concentrated as quickly as possible behind the 
fortress of Maubeuge, in readiness to act in unison 
with the French left. 

These were the propositions unfolded to Lord 
Kitchener. He had enjoyed little opportunity of 
studying the problem in its complexities, and he had 
made no very^ ejcact calculations as to the strength of 
the enemy’s forces and their probable distribution. 
But he wasVgll informed as to* the ideas prevalent in 
the German Army ; he knew of their belief in the 
efficacy of attack by envelopment, and he did not 
think it probable that thqy would have attacked 
Liege, and thus taken the risk of bringing us into 
the war, unless they intended to hurl themselves 
through Belgium upon the Allied left flank. • 
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It had been arranged that the British Army 
should concentrate about Amiens, but happenings 
on the Belgian frontier in the early days of August 
impelled Joffre to ask that its rendezvous should be 
fixed farther forward at Maubeuge. A party of 
French officers were sent over to Lohdon to press on 
Kitchener this plan — which Sir John Frenph favoured 
— and a conference took place in the Secretary 
of State’s room at the War Office on August 12. 
He listened carefully to the views axpoimded by. 
the French and British Staffs, and then replied 
that he had imderstood and accepted that the 
concentration of troops was to be at Amiens, that 
he had already advised the Cabinet in that senfee, 
and had drafted the instructions of His Majesty’s 
Government to Sir John accordingly. He pro- 
tested strongly against a concentration so far forward 
as Maubeuge ; nothing, he urged, could be worse 
for the mordl of our troops than* that the result 
of their first meeting for over fifty years with 
a European enemy should be a compulsory retire- 
ment, which he regarded as the too likely sequel to 
detraining so far forward. 

Kitchener then gave reasons for his belief that the 
German armies would penetrate Belgium north of 
the Meuse. His arguments were met ’jnth the polite 
but positive assurance that the plan propounded 
to him was the outcome of long and ‘close study of 
local and strategical conditions, and was supported 
unanimously by Frendi and British military opinion. 
With his finger on the«mammoth map which hung 
in his room Kitchener dwelt and enlarged on the 
dangers of a great German enveloping movement 
against the Allied left flank, the brunt of which he 
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shrewdly suspected would fall upon the British Army. 
His theory was met by counter-theory, and by an 
assurance that our troops would be in no danger. He 
was unconvinced, but felt that he could not oppose 
such a combination of experts, nor force his opinion 
on men who had devoted themselves to a study of the 
West, while his own attention had been so largely 
absorbec^itf the East. He yielded the point with the 
reservation that he must secure the consent of the 
Prime Minister. Mr. Asquith very naturally declined 
to overrule ^e experts, and so began and ended 
Kitchener’s responsibility for a rendezvous which 
resulted in the heroic retreat from Mons. He believed 
his military instinct and logic to be correct, but 
he felt th^, without much closer and more detailed 
study than he had been able to give to the problem, 
he could not speak authoritatively on the initial plan 
of campaign. 
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Ejtcheneb could feel nothiug but pleasure in the 
choice of Sir John French to command the Brituh’ 
Army in France. He had watched and weighed his 
work in South Africa, and had understood that alike 
at Aldershot and in Whitehall Sir John had been the 
arch-apostle of modernism for the training* and equip- 
ment of troops. From Pretoria the Commander-in- 
Chief had written to the War Secretary : “lam very 
glad you have selected French [for the Aldershot 
Command] ; you could not have picked a better man. 
French is the most thoroughly loyal, energetic soldier 
I have, and all imder him are devoted to him — ^not 
because he is lenient, but because they admire his 
soldier-like qualities.” 

To Roberts he had inastently commended him : 
“ French is quite first-rate, and has the absolute 
confidence of all serving under him, as well as mine.” 

That the confidence was mutual is happily shown 
in a letter which, even in the stresa of the Aisne 
battle, the Commander-in-Chief in France wrote : 

c. 

* 6.H.Q., September 18, 1914. 

My deab Lord Eitcheiieb — ^Amongst my most treasured 
possessions at home is an old letter I have from you, written 
hurriedly on a telegraph form, telling me what you thought 
of our Kimberley and Paardeberg work with the Cavalry. It 
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reached me when we were fighting. I think I’ve told you 
about this before. As a soldier I value your opinion and 
good word before anything. You can then well understand 
what I feel about your generous words in the House of Lords. 
I thank you with all my heart. You have given me incah 
culable encouragement and help. — ^Yours always, 

J. D. P. French. 

The (Jri^al instructions, issued by the Secretary of 
State for War in the name of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, were 

Instructions for the General Officer Commanding 
THE Expeditionary Force proceeding to France 

Owing to the infringement of the neutrality of Belgium 
iJy Germany, and in furtherance of the Entente which exists 
between this country and France, His Majesty’s Government 
has decided, at the request of the French Government, to 
send an Expeditionary Force to France and to entrust the 
command of the troops to yourself. 

The special njptive of the Force under your command 
is to support, and co-operate with, the French Army against 
our common enemies. The peculiar task laid upon you is 
to assist (1) in preventing, or repelling, the invasion by 
Germany of French territory, and (2) in restoring the neutrality 
of Belgium. 

These are the reasons which have induced His Majesty’s 
Government to declare war, and these reasons constitute 
the primary objective you have before you. 

The place of your assembly, according to present arrange- 
ments, is Agiiens, and during the assembly of your troops 
you will have every opportunity for discussing with the 
Commander-in-Chief of the French Army the military position 
in general and the special part®which your Force is able, 
and adapted, to play. It must-be recognised from the outset 
that the numerical strength of the British Force — and its 
contingent reinforcements-^is strictly limited, and with this 
consideration kept steadily in view it will be obvious that the 
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greatest care must be exercised towards a minimum of losses 
and wastage. 

Therefore, while every efEort must be made to coincide 
most sympathetically with the plans and wishes of our Ally, 
the gravest consideration will devolve upon you as to partici- 
pation in forward movements where large bodies of French 
troops are not engaged and where your Force may be unduly 
exposed to attack. Should a contingency of this sort be 
contemplated, I look to you to inform me fully ^nd give me 
time to communicate to you any decision to which His 
Majesty’s Government may come in the malJcer. In minor 
operations you should be careful that youir subordinates 
understand that risk of serious losses should only be taken 
where such risk is authoritatively considered to be commen- 
surate with the object in view. 

The high courage and discipline of your troops should, 
and certainly will, have fair and full opportunity of display 
during the campaign, but ofl&cers may well be reminded that 
in this — their first — experience of European warfare a greater 
measure of caution must be employed than under former 
conditions of hostilities against an untrained adversary. 

You will kindly keep up constant communication with the 
War OflBce, and you will be good enough to inform me as to 
all movements of the enemy reported to you as well as to 
those of the French Army. 

I am sure you fully realise that you can rely with the 
utmost confidence on the whole-hearted and unswerving 
support of the Government, of myself, and of your compatriots, 
in carrying out the high duty which the King has entrusted to 
you, and in maintaining the great traditions ci His Majesty’s 
Army. 

» • • 

Kitchener thought that a homely, word of advice 
from him might provg useful to soldiers suddenly 
thrust into strange circumstances and exposed to new 
forms of temptation, an^ that it would be taken in 
good part. The whirl of wbrk did not prevent his 
drafting with his own hand a short message which 
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he asked every soldier going on active service to keep 
in his Pay Book : 

[This paper is to he considered by each soldier as confidential^ 
and to he kept in his Active Service Pay Book.'] 

You are ordered abroad as a soldier of the King to help 
our French comrades against the invasion of a common 
Enemy. ^Y^u have to perform a task which will need your 
courage, your energy, your patience. Remember that the 
honour of the British Army depends on your individual 
conduct. It vgll be your duty not only to set an example of 
discipline and perfect steadiness under hre but also to main- 
tain the most friendly relations with those whom you are 
helping in this struggle. The operations in which you are 
engaged will, for the most part, take place in a friendly 
country, and you can do your own country no better service 
than in showing yourself in France and Belgium in the true 
character of a British soldier. 

Be invariably courteous, considerate, and kind. Never 
do anything likely to injure or destroy property, and always 
look upon looting^as a disgraceful act. You are sure to meet 
with a welcome and ta be trusted ; your conduct must justify 
that welcome and that trust. Your duty cannot be done 
unless your health is sound.^ So keep constantly on your 
guard against any excesses. In this new experience you may 
find temptations both in wine and women. You must entirely 
resist both temptations, and, while treating all women with 
perfect courtesy, you should avoid any intimacy. 

^ • Do your duty bravely. 

Fear God. 

• • Honour the King. 

Kitchener, 

^ FieldrMarshal. 

^ Kitchener, in India, had wanicd ^he men under his command : ** Al- 
though a soldier is no good unle&s he can use his rifle effectively in the 
fighting line, he has to get there, and must therefore be able to stand the 
strain and fatigue of a campaign. It is the duty of eveiy soldier to keep 
himself fit and healthy. Wanton negligence of this important duty is quite 
as culpable as neglect to learn how to shoot.'* (At Meerut, Novegribcr 1006.) 
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Meanwhile the mobilisation of our Army was 
proceeding smoothly, the advanced parties starting 
for France on Aiigust 11. Sir John with the Head- 
quarters Staff followed a few days later, and after a 
rapturous reception in Paris and a cordial meeting 
with General Jofire, reached his Headquarters at 
Le Gateau on August 17. 

Kitchener’s earnest reminder to the Cbnlmander- 
in-Chief as to forward movements where he might be 
exposed to attack was prompted by his^nxiety lest a 
German onslaught through Belgium should fall upon 
our slender Army in what he regarded as a perilous 
position. On August 17, anxious to know what 
French forces were covering our concentration near 
Maubeuge, he wired to Sir John : “ Ple&se let me 
know the number of French troops now l 3 dng west 
of the line Givet — ^Namur — Brussels, and where they 
are in touch with the Belgians.” Sir John telegraphed : 
“ Our concentration area amply covesad by numerous 
French troops west of the line ifientioned by you.” 
He wrote the same day, giving full details of the 
French dispositions, and concluded : 

I left Paris on Sunday morning (16th) by motor and 
reached the Headquarters of General Joftre at 12. They are 
at Vitry-le-Francois. 

He quite realises the value and imporlj^nce of adopting 
a waiting attitude. In the event of a forward movement 
by the German corps in the Ardennes and Luxemburg, he is 
anxious that I should act in Echelon on the left of the Fifth 
French Amy, whose dispositions I have* given you. The 
French Cavalry Corps nov^ north of the Sambre will operate 
on my left front and keep touch with the Belgians. 

1 spent the night at Bbeims and motored this morning to 
Bethel, the Headquarters of General de Lanrezac, command- 
ing the l^nch Fifth Army. I had a long talk with him, and 
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arranged for co-operation in all alternative circumstances. 1 
then came to my headquarters at this place (Le Cateao) and 
found everything proceeding satisfactorily and up to time. . . . 

PjS. — I am much impressed by what I have seen of the 
French General Staff. They are very deliberate, calm, and 
confident. There was a total absence of fuss and confusion, 
and a determination to give only a just and proper value to 
any reported successes. So far there has been no conflict 
of first-rate hnportance, but there has been enough fighting 
to justify a hope that the French Artillery are superior to 
the German. . 

• 

The French Fifth Army referred to in this letter was 
that which JofEre had sent northwards on the news 
of a German advance into Belgium, and was at this 
time marching to its new place of concentration in 
the angle between the Sambre and the Meuse, bounded 
roughly by the triangle Dinant — Namur — Charleroi. 
This movement, when completed, would place de 
Lanrezac immediately on the right of the British 
Army. • 

None the less, Kitchener was still anxious as to 
the German movement towards Brussels, news of 
which began to come in. On August 19 he wired to 
French : “ The movement of the German right flank, 
north of the Meuse — which, if you will remember, I 
mentioned as likely to happen — seems to be definitely 
developing. TJieir Second and Tenth Corps, with 
three cavalry divisions, are now north of the Meuse, 
and are possibly being followed by reserve formations.” 
He wrote next day : 

Wa« Office, August 20, 1914. 

I see the German right flunking movement is being 
pressed in force. I do not know what is behind the Second 
and Tenth Corps — probably reserve formations. You may be 
in action about Sunday — on the Sambre, I presume. I have 
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accelerated the despatch of a fifth division ; as a matter of 
fact, they follow on as quickly as possible the last of your 
troops. 

1 hope you will let me have on Saturday an idea of how 
your own and the neighbouring French forces are disposed. 
I think the French ought to reinforce all they can, so as not 
to allow penetration between Maubeuge and Lille without 
considerable resistance. If held there, and you are on their 
flank, they ought to be in an awkward position. • All depends 
on the French holding on to the south of Namur : that is 
vital. Best wishes. , 

But the German flanking movement was even 
more formidable than Kitchener presumed. The 
Sunday referred to was August 23, the day of the 
battle of Mons. The concentration of the Briti^ih 
Army to the south of Maubeuge was completed on 
August 20, and on the 21st it marched for Mons. 
On that day Sir John replied to Kitchener’s letter 
of the 20th : 

Friday, Avgust 21 , 1914 . 

Thank you for yours of 20th. I fear*^I may be a little 
remiss in writing to you, but the situation changes with such 
rapidity, and false reports are so constant, that I defer sending 
you my real appreciation till I am fairly sure. 

I don’t think really serious fighting will commence before 
Monday (perhaps Sunday, but I don’t think so now). I 
promise you to write my views at full length to-morrow 
(Saturday). 

Our Cavalry have been nearly in touch'with the enemy’s 
Cavalry in the neighbourhood of Mons to-day. I was with 
Allenby up till 6 p . m . t say “ nearly ” because they were 
not actually in contact. I think 1 know ^he situation thor- 
oughly, and I regard it as quite favourable to us. 

Please be content with this till to-morrow. 

We are all fit and well but working at high pressure day 
and night. 

Thank you for the Fourth Division. 



CHAPTER XCV 


The first four'" divisions of the Expeditionary Force 
to leave En^and were the First and Second, which 
formed the First Corps under Sir Douglas Haig ; and 
the Third and Fifth, which made up the Second 
Corps entrusted to a distinguished and popular soldier, 
Sir James Hrierson, who died in the train near Amiens, 
and was succeeded by Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien. The 
Government had decided that the two remaining 
divisions of our Regular Army, the Fourth and Sixth, 
should be kept in England for Home Defence until 
the Territorials shqpld have had some training ; but 
Kitchener persuaded the Cabinet to agree to the 
despatch of the Fourth Division — which is the “ fifth 
division ” he mentions in his letter — as quickly as 
transport would allow. It arrived at a most oppor- 
tune moment. 

On August 22, the eve of the battle of Mons, Sir 
John, after coiteultation with Joffre, sent Kitchener 
a formal review of the situation. The strength of 
the German turning movement through Belgium — 
inclusive of troops masking Namur, and others which 
must turn towards Antwerp— was estimated at 6 
army corps, 3 cavalry divisions, and 2 or 3 reserve 
divisions. Opposed to these were the Fifth French 
Army composed of 6 army corps, 3 cavalry divisions. 
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and 2 reserve divisions ; and the British force of 
2 army corps, 1 cavalry division — stronger by one 
cavalry brigade than any German cavalry division — 
and, in addition, 1 cavalry and 1 infantry brigade. 
On this estimate, after allowing for the German forces 
which would be detained before Antwerp and Namur, 
the Allies might reckon to range about 7 army corps 
and 4 cavalry divisions against about f^„German 
corps and 3 cavalry divisions — quite a comfortable 
superiority, the more so as behind them stood the 
strongly garrisoned fortress of Maubetige, and the 
French garrison of Reserve and Territorial troops 
holding Valenciennes. 

General Joffre’s general plan [tSir John went on to say] Las 
been in coarse of operation since yesterday, dftring which 
time the Third and Fourth French Armies east of the Meuse 
have made considerable advances. His intention is to attack 
in force in a northerly direction east of the Meuse with 9J 
corps (Third and Fourth French Armies), 3 or 4 Cavalry 
divisions and Reserve divisions. ‘ 

The Fifth French Army west of the Isleuse, and the British 
forces, are to hold back in their present positions until the 
Third and Fourth Armies come into line, and then a general 
advance north is to be made. 

In other words, Jofire had decided definitely on 
a great offensive through the Ardennes against the 
flank of the German forces marching through Belgium. 
The role of his left — composed of his Fifth Army 
and the British divisions — ^was to await the result 
of this offensive, to hold up the Gefman advance — 
if it were pressed — ^and’at the psychological moment, 
when the attack of thes Third and Fourth Armies 
had begun to take effect, to si.weep forward and thrust 
the enemy right back through Belgium. 
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Sir John completed a very lucid story late in the 
evening : 

Since I dictated this at 3 or 3.30 p.m. 1 have more news 
to report. I find the French Third Army in rear of our right, 
east of the Meuse, is not quite so far forward as I thought. 
They are in echelon on the right of the Fourth Army, and were 
this morning engaged«with three German Corps on their front. 
The Genaans do not appear to be pressing their attacks 
between Charleroi and Namur. The latter place was heavily 
attacked at 1 ^to-day, but seems all right. German cavalry 
with their usual Jager supports have been hammering away 
at Gough and Chetwode^ most of the day. We have captured 
several prisoners, and our losses are very slight. 

All quiet to-night. The spirit and dash of our Cavalry 
is. splendid. Horses are very good and in good condition. 
I have laid •the strictest injunction on Allenby to save them 
and nurse them to the utmost, and not to commit them to 
any appreciable extent. We get all the information that is 
possible from the aircraft. The concentration is complete, 
except two ambulances which come up to-morrow. All are 
in the best of condition and in the highest spirits. The 
billets are excellent, f have given you the best information 
at my disposal, but the fog of war has not yet lifted. 

Kitchener received the letter at 8 p.m. on Sunday, 
August 23, and after reading it felt much relieved. 
The concentration of the British Army had been 
accomplished, and with it was dissipated one danger 
which he had ‘apprehended. He had always been 
anxious lest^the Germans might descend upon us in 
force before we had made ready to accept battle. 
But now Joffre’s plan was in full swing, and on that 
left flank, which concerned us so vitally, the Allies 
seemed in superior force to tlfe enemy. As he had said 

^ Sir Hubert Gough and Sir Pfiilip Chetwode, both then commanding 
cavalry brigadets. 
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in Ms letter of the 20th, all depended on the French 
holding on to the south of Namur ; but the French 
Fifth Army was in place, and our Commander-in- 
CMef had reported that the Germans did not appear 
to be pressing their attacks on the Sambre between 
Namur and Charleroi. The Minister congratulated 
himself all that evening that peiihaps, after all, his 
fears had been groundless. He was latOk ip retiring 
to rest, and as he mounted the stairs turned round 
to a friend and said, " Nothing is certain, but I think 
we may have really good news in the morning.” 

But that very afternoon “ the fog of war ” had 
lifted in Belgium and the storm had burst. The 
force brought by the Germans through Belgium, 
north of the Meuse and against Namur, was hot ' 
6 army corps, 3 cavalry divisions, and 2 or 3 reserve 
divisions, as had been supposed ; but 7 active and 
6 reserve corps, and 5 cavalry divisions — nearly 
double the strength the Allies had calculated to be 
threatening their left. The enemy, leaving sufficient 
troops to watch the Belgian Army in Antwerp, were 
launching two great armies — the first under von 
Kluck against the British, the second under von 
Biilow against de Lanrezac ; a third army was 
moving through the Northern Ardennes against de 
Lanrezac’s right flank, between Namur and Dinant. 

Kitchener had rightly surmised that the Germans 
would not violate the neutrality of Belgium for 
nothmg, and now they had sprung their great surprise 
on us. As Sir John es^lained in his first despatch, 
he had accepted battle at Mons on the strei^th of 
an assurance received from the French Headquarters 
that he was opposed by only one, or at most two, 
of the enemy army corps, with perhaps one cavalry 
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division. At 5 p.m. on the afternoon of August 23 
he learned from Jofire the unpleasant tru^ that 
Namur had fallen, its forts smashed by the fire of 
the heavy Austrian howitzers ; that the French 
Fifth Army had been driven back from the Sambre 
and the Meuse by the German Second and Third 
Armies, and was in retreat ; and that the force con- 
fronting thS British Army consisted of at least three 
German corps, while a fourth was endeavouring to 
get round out left flank. 

Jofire’s offensive through the Ardennes had been 
delayed by the difficulties of the country, in which 
the famous French 75’s could find little scope, and 
the favourite German device of envelopment had — 
as Kitchener expected that it might — so far jusidfied 
itself that it had taken effect more quickly than the 
French frontal advances. By skill and secrecy, by 
a bold acceptance of risk on their Eastern frontier, 
and by an unscrupulous violation of Belgian neutrality, 
the (Armans had succeeded in turning the whole 
Allied line from the north, and our little Army on 
the extreme left was in the post of greatest danger. 
There was nothing for it but retreat — ^the retreat 
which Kitchener had all too correctly feared. 

In the early hours of the 24th Sir John telegraphed 

that he must retreat from Mons : 

. • 

My troops have been engaged all day on a line roughly E. 
and W. through Mons ; the attack wm renewed after dark, but 
we hold OUT ground tenaciously. I have just received message 
from 6.O.C. Fifth Army that his troof>s have been driven back ; 
that Namur has fallen ; and that^he is taking up a line from 
Maubeuge to Rocroy. I have therefore ordered a retirement 
to the line Valenciennes — Longueville — Maubeuge, which is 
being carried out now. It will prove a difficult operation 
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if the enemy remain in contact. I remember your predse 
instructions as to method and direction of retirement if 
necessity arises. I tiiink that immediate attention should be 
directed to defence of Havre ; will keep you fully informed. 

The instructions as to the direction of retirement 
had laid down that, if it became a question of falling 
back upon the Channel ports so* as to cover them, 
or of preserving touch with the French 'Annies, the 
ports must be abandoned, and everything staked 
upon keeping line with our Allies. !Mtchener saw 
that, if once the Germans succeedecf in driving a 
wedge between us and the French, they would be in 
a position either to hold off Sir John with a small 
force, while throwing their weight against Jofire, . 
or else to annihilate us and then bear down upon 
the French — alternatives equally disastrous in their 
effect upon the public temper in France, He had 
no difficulty in persuading the Government that, 
having put our hand to the plougl\, we must at all 
hazard support our Allies ; aad after Mons the 
Channel ports were, as a matter of fact, let go, and 
lay at the enemy’s mercy. 

But the German High Command was then trying for 
bigger game, and — aiming at nothing less than the 
complete destruction of the Allied Forces in France and 
the occupation of Paris — postponed any diversion to 
the sea. Whether the Germans were strong enough to 
hold the ports if they had occupied them, and what 
would have been the effect upon the course of the 
war if they had held ;them, will remain an attractive 
theme of military debate ; but no doubt can be 
cast on the wisdom of Kitchener’s decision. Had 
we fallen back upon the coast instead of upon Paris, 
there would have been no battle of the Maine. 



CHAPTER XCVI 

•• 

The news the retreat from Mons caused great 
perturbation at home ; but Kitchener, who saw his 
worst fears realised, retained his usual calm. Nothing 
could be more foreign to him than to hint an “ 1 
told you so,” and his first act on hearing of the 
battle was to pencil a telegram to Sir John — “ Con- 
gratulate troops on splendid work. We are all proud 
of them.” To this the Comniander-in-Chief replied 
on the 25th : 

• 

Thanks for your wife of to-day congratulating the troops. 
They really have behaved quite magnificently. . . . You will 
remember all I told you in my letter of the 22nd. Had the 
advance been commenced on Sunday, as 1 was led to suppose 
it would, we should have got well into Belgian territory before 
we came to close quarters with the Germans. We should 
probably have hampered their deployment and secured many 
advantages which tliis unfortunate delay has now made 
impossible. . . * f'rom 6 f.m. on Sunday 23rd xo daybreak on 
Monday we v^re engaged in makiqg dispositions for retiring 
to a position which had been previously reconnoitred, between 
Maubeuge and Jenlain, south-east of Valenciennes. 

1 have not time to go into d^ils here, but the enemy 
tried hard to hold us to the position and was vigorous in 
following up. In spite of this the retirement was effected 
and the new position occupfed at nightfall, when the enemy 
drew off and firing ceased. 
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I am sure the Germans in the afternoon made a vigorous 
attempt to drive us under the forts at Maubeuge and shut 
us up there. Their attack on our left was pushed so hard 
with that object only. I understand from prisoners and 
from other more reliable sources that the German losses 
were tremendous. I cannot speak too highly in praise of 
all ranks ; but particularly I must mention the two Army 
Corps Commanders and Allenby. They direct^ their com- 
mands with the utmost skill. ... ^ 

This letter was supplemented by a telegram : 

Retirement continued to-day without serious hindrance 
from the enemy. Am halting for the night on the line 
Landrecies — Le Cateau — Cambrai. To-morrow will continue 
retiring in the direction of Peronne. Our casualties roughly 
2500. Condition of the troops is excellent. • They are 
convinced of their superiority and most unwilling to retire 
further. 1 shall explain to them that the operations of 
our Allies are the cause of this. 

On the 26th Kitchener wired to Bir John : It is 
vital that at the earliest possibld* moment we should 
have reliable information as to Joffre^s intentions.*’ 

Have had long interview [Sir John promptly answered] 
with Joffre, who admits failure of his first plan, but now 
intends to retire with the English Army and the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth French Armies to the line Amiens — 
Rheims. He hopes thus to secure a variable delay and to 
draw the Germans from the wooded country ''of the Ardennes 
frontier, and then to attack and drive them back. At Amiens 
another French Army Corps is being detrained coming from 
the south, which will make attacking line* 17 army corps and 
9 cavalry divisions. * 

JofEre attributes failure cuf his first plan to precipitous 
and wooded nature of the country in the Ardennes and near 
the Meuse. He expects under present plan to get better 
advantages from his unquestionably superior artillery. The 
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spirit of the French regular troops is high. They are very 
good, and are well and efficiently led by thrir officers. 

After some details as to the day’s operations, he 
added : 

I do not recommend troops landing in Belgium. I feel 
absolutely certain aB reinforcements should be devoted to 
the ArmydnsFrance. To divert the Sixth Division would be 
most disappointing and injurious. I hope to have them at 
once, having hoen terribly hampered by my losses, increased 
by the weakness of my force. 

The interview with General JofEre recorded in 
this telegram took place at St. Quentin at about 
noon on the 26th. While Sir John was at St. Quentin 
he heard from Smith-Dorrien that he had been un- 
able to continue his retreat towards P4ronne, as the 
Commander-in-Chief had intended, but had been 
obliged to stand and fight in a position to the west 
of Le Gateau with the two divisions, Third and 
Fifth, of his owif Corps, Allenby’s Cavalry, the 
19th Infantry Brigade, and the Fourth Division, 
just arrived from England. With this force Smith- 
Dorrien met the attacks of the major portion of 
von Kluck’s Array, held them off through the burden 
and heat of the day, and in the late afternoon 
effected his retreat. 

Kitchener’s reply of the 27th shows how sorely he 
was put to it to reinforce the heroic troops who were 
battling for evgry inch of ground— and this quite 
apart from the raising and equipping of his New 
Armies : , 

When the Defence Committee and the General Staff 
derided on sending a force abroad, it was laid down that the 
Sixth Division, though kept quite in readiness, should not 
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leave England until the Teiritorial Force had had time to do 
some training. If this Sixth Division had gone^ you know 
what Regular forces would have been left here ; besides which 
there would only be immobile Reserve Battalions in Coast 
defences, and the unfit and untrained Territorials. 

Every effort has been made to increase the Regular forces 
at home in order to release the Sixth Division. I could not 
relieve the Malta garrison at once, as the situation in Egypt 
looked bad, owing to the attitude of Turkey. T^e General 
there, after finding the necessary guards, had only 1000 men 
to deal with internal disorder, and could onlf'be supported 
from Malta. A division was sent from India as soon as the 
escort and transport could be provided. On their arrival, 
native troops will relieve Malta, and the troops in Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Egypt will come home. 

The whole of the forces in South Africa have been sent 
home as quickly as possible. The garrisons of Hong>Kong, 
with China, Singapore, Mauritius, and Bermuda, will be 
relieved by native troops from India ; and troops from 
Canada and corresponding British battalions will be with- 
drawn from India without waiting for relief. 

By these means I hope to get a Seyenth Regular Division 
together here between September 12 and 15, and some time 
later an Eighth Division as well as a Cavalry Division. As 
soon as the first troops of the Seventh Division arrive I have 
little doubt but that the Sixth Division will join you. In the 
meantime your wastage shall be fully filled up. 

When the despatch of the Expeditionary Force was decided 
upon by the Government, its strength was to be four divisions, 
two remaining in England for eventualities^ * But as soon as 
it was seen that the Germans were moving th^ir main forces 
north of the Meuse, and that you would therefore bear the 
brunt of the attack, a fifth division was'sent to strengthen 
you, and practically joined up with the last ti-oops of the 
original four. ^ 

I will communicate your telegram to the Cabinet to- 
day, and the matter of the Sixth Division will be again 
discussed here. 
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We all feel what a splendid effort you and your troops are 
making against superior odds. We are all determined to 
support you to the utmost, and to see that, as soon as possible, 
you shidl be provided with an adequate force, which will 
increase as we go on. Our first thought is for your needs. I 
only wanted your opinion on the Belgian project, and you can 
rely upon me not only upon this occasion, but on all others, 
to follow opinion wherever I can possibly do so. But 
pray do not increase my troubles by the thought that if the 
Division had been with you, some of your men’s lives might 
have been sa^^. Do remember that we shall have to go 
through much more fighting before we are out of the war, and 
that by prematurely putting all our eggs in one basket w'e 
might incur far greater losses. Believe me. had I been 
consulted on military matters during the last three years, I 
would have done everything in my power to })revent the 
present state of affairs in which this country finds itself. 

To this Sir John answered on the 28 tli : 

I understand entirely and fully a})preciate your reasons for 
postponing for a \ihilc the despatch of the Sixth Division. 

Against our force of five divisions and one cavalry 
division, von Kluck had at this time ten divisions 
and three cavalry divisions; even if the despatch 
of our Sixth Division immediately after the Fourth 
had been possible, they would only have become in- 
volved in the retreat without materially affecting the 
issue, and th^ Commander-imOhief would not have 
enjoyed the potent contribution which they brought 
to the battle of the Marne. 



CHAPTER XCVIl 

The Commander-in-Chief’s first reports, .of the battle 
of Le Gateau and of the subsequent retirement 
were far more cheerful than Kitchener had dared 
to expect : 

August 27. — The troops under niy command. were again 
heavily engaged yesterday. We were forced during our 
retirement to stand and fight on the line roughly Cambrai — 
Landrecies. My troops were opposed to the attack on this 
line of no less than 5 German Army Corps and 2 Cavalry 
Divisions. . . . Throughout the day andcnight hardly any 
support was forthcoming from the French Army. All along 
the line the retirement has been going on since 2 p.m. yesterday, 
with short rests. Considering the overpowering force in front 
of them the troops have been wonderfully steady. I have 
at last been able to induce the Fifth French Army on my right 
and 3 Divisions French Cavalry on my left to move up and 
take the pressure ofi me. There is now no sign of further 
German advance in my direction, and wq have retired far 
enough to shake ofi further molestation. I therefore presume 
that the action of the French forces on my flank have accom- 
f)lished this most necessary object. To-morrow I hope to 
be in a position of comparative safety south of the Somme 
river near to Ham. From^here I intend to retire behind the 
river Oise near Noyon. Jofke has assigned this point in the 
new line to the British Army as the starting-point in the new 
dispositions which I co mm unicated to you to-day, and as 
tel egraphed to me in terms of deep gratitude. 

42 
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A letter of the same date gave further detail : 

Noyox, August 27 , 1914 . 

My DisAB Lord K. — You must bear with me if I do not 
write privately as often as I could wish^ but you know well 
what all this work means. I earnestly hope that the enemy 
are now shaken off our front for a few days, and that I shall 
have a little time and thought to spare. 

Of coifrs^ I have had a terribly anxious time. You know 
the circumstances under which we were left in a more or less 
isolated position, and I feel sure that a determined and vigorous 
• attempt has beAi made by the Germans (1) to drive us under 
the forts at Maubeuge and surround us, and (2) having failed 
in (1) to concentrate an overwhelming force in our front and 
practically destroy us. I believe the Emperor in his rancour 
and hate has really risked weakness in other parts of the field 
in order to finish off the British forces. 

In the course of a few days you will have iny full official 
despatches covering the fighting which has gone on con- 
tinuously from noon on Sunday, 23rd August, up to 0 p.m. 
yesterday, 26th August. It really constituted a three days’ 
battle. • 

You know in outline of the events of Sunday, the 23rd, 
on the “ Mons ” position ; of Monday, the 24th, in the 
retirement of the “ Maubeuge ” position ; and of Tuesday, 
the 25th, in the retirement to the “ Cambrai ” position. 

I have sent you a telegraphic despatch to-day recounting 
the events of yesterday, the 26th. The position “ Cambrai — 
Landrecies ” was occupied very hurriedly. 

The men were exhausted and wanted food. I wanted to 
keep all their power for marching and not to fatigue them 
with digging, *but we had previously got some local labour 
and done a certain, amount of entrenching. . . . Both Army 
Commanders have proved themjelves most eflBicient and 
intrepid leaders of troops in war. I am deeply indebted to 
them. ... • 

The next day Sir John could say, “ My concen- 
tration near Noyon is nearly complete. No ^fating 
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to^y, and am nearly sure of securing two or iJiree 
days’ rest. The spirit of the troops is quite wonderful. 
I ^ow your anidety about casualties and will do my 
very best to ascertain them.” 

The Army Corps described by Sir John on the 26th 
as having come from the south and detrained at 
Amiens was the Seventh French Corps, which formed 
the nucleus of Maunoury’s Sixth Army, ‘soon to 
figure in forbidding the first great German offensive. 
From this time onwards Joffre w^* continually 
transferring troops from his right to his left. He 
had been hoping to take the offensive on the line 
Amiens — Rheims from which his Armies had been 
forced back by the attempted engirdling of their 
left, but our abandonment of Le Havr& and the 
transfer of our base to St. Nazaire on the Atlantic 
had seriously increased the congestion of the French 
railways in and around Paris, Besides the transport 
of French troops through the capital to the Allied 
left flank, they had to supply ail our requirements, 
and by lines which crossed the French movements. 
Delay was inevitable, and before Maimoury could 
muster sufficient force to hold the line of the Somme 
to the east of Amiens, von Kluck had driven him 
back and compelled him to retire on Paris. 

On August 29 de Lanrezac on our right had 
made a successful coimter - attack oh von Bulow 
near Guise, and next day Sir John telegraphed to 
Kitchener ; 

August 30. — It is repoA^d this morning that the right of 
the Fifth French Army afj^cked and threw back in the 
neighbourhood of Guise the three German Army Corps which 
were advancing on their flank ffom the north. The French 
arc also reported to be holding their own well from Guise 
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to their left, which is near Beney and north-west of La 
Fftre. 

The Grennan Army Corps which was moving south yesterday 
on Giiiscard, through Ham, appears to have turned its atten- 
tion to a considerable extent to the left of the Fifth French 
Army and is not pressing on. The Seventh French Army 
Corps holds the same position on our left as last night, but it 
appears that its right*has been thrown more forward. About 
2 P.M. yesfeAay the two or three German Army Corps opposite 
to it appear to have discontinued their attack and to have 
retreated some miles towards the Somme and Peronne. The 
German Army Corps which were reported to be defeated near 
Guise consist of the Tenth Corps, the Guard, and a Reserve 
Corps. I am now proceeding to refit and reorganise with all 
speed in a position south of the Oise. The anxiety caused by 

ignorance as to casualties is felt by none more than myself. 

• 

This information from the Commander-in-Chief 
tended to convey the impression that our little Army 
was in process of extricating itself from what had 
seemed to be a, terrible plight. Our losses, as given 
by Sir John, were smaller than Kitchener had feared, 
and he had despatched to France more than sufficient 
to make them good.^ De Lanrezac’s success at 
Guise on our light and the arrival of French rein- 
forcements on our left showed that close contact 
between the two Armies was assured ; cordial co- 
operation had not only survived the early difficulties 
to which Alliftft are prone when strange to one another’s 
ways, but had been proof against the strain and jars 
inherent in an enforced retirement. It was therefore 
a rude shock to him to receive from General Robb, 
the Inspector-General of Communications in France, 

^ On August 25 the l.G.C. telegraphed to G.H.Q. asking if he could 
Bend forward from the advancech base the men forming the reinforce- 
ments, and the guns, up into the line ; but was told to keep them in band 
for the moment. 
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a message that he had heard from G.H.Q. of the 
Commander-in-Chief’s decision to make a definite 
and prolonged retreat due south, passing by Paris to 
the east or west. Kitchener at once repeated this 
message to Sir John, anxiously inquiring its meaning, 
and early the next morning his fears were confibpmed. 
Sir John telegraphed : 

The French Army advanced yesterday from the line of the 
Oise River with the result that the left of the advance fully 
held its own with the Germans and the risht won a great 
success. It appears that the three German Corps, the Tenth, * 
the Guard, and the Reserve Corps, moved from the direction of 
Le Cateau south in order to attack in the neighbourhood of 
Guise the right of the Fifth French Army. The French drove 
them back in disorder and with great losses, and I have every 
reason to believe that the Commander of the Tenth German 
Corps was killed. From the situation to-day on my front 
I should gather that the pressure on our centre and left has 
been relieved by the success, although there are still some 
German troops remaining in front of tl\e Seventh French 
Corps to the south-west of Peronne. *The Fifth and Fourth 
French Armies have been ordered to retire on the River Serre, 
the right of the Fourth Army being toward Rethel, and the 
left of the Fifth Army resting on La Fftre. The Sixth French 
Army, comprising the Seventh Corps, the Cavalry Corps, 

4 Reserve divisions, and possibly the Sixth Corps, had been 
ordered to fall back to the line Compiigne — Clftremont. 
General Joffre appeared to me to be anxious that I should keep 
the position wUch I am now occupying 'north of the line 
Compidgne — Soissons. I have let him know painty that in 
the present position of my troops I shall be absolutely unable 
to remain in the front line as he has now begun his retirement. 

I have decided to begin* my retirement to-morrow in the 
morning behind the Seine ii^ a south-westerly direction west 
of Paris. This means marching for some eight days without 
fatiguing the troops at a considerable distance from the 
enemy. It will be possible for us to commence our reorganisa- 
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tion on the road. My base is now in the neighbourhood of 
La Rochelle, and I am now forming an advance base at 
Le Mans. All that we need to refit and make good our 
deficiencies can be sent from this latter place up to meet us 
at points behind the Seine which I select and which will be 
quite safe under the outlying forts of Paris. I do not like 
General Joffre’s plan. I should have liked to have assumed 
a vigorous offensive at once, and this has been represented to 
him, but he f>leads in reply the present inability of the British 
Army to go forward as a reason for retirement and delay. 
Of course, in view of the advance of the Russians, he may be 
right. My intentions have been misunderstood by the I.G. 
I have no idea of making any prolonged and definite retreat. 

A few hours after this ominous telegram had 
been deciphered the King’s Messenger arrived with 
a gloomy letter : 

CoMPiioNE, August 30, 1914. 

My dear Lord K. — This is the first day that we have been 
able to obtain any details as to casualties. 

As you are aware, these returns should be sent to the War 
Office from the Lirfe of Communications, but I have thought 
it advisable to send you a copy of the return which has been 
sent for my information to-night. It is accurate, and you will 
know best how to deal with it as regards the relatives and 
the public. 

I think I may say that we are now free from any annoyance 
in our further daily marching, which I have arranged to be 
short in order that we may make progress every day towards 
re-establishing ^ normal state of affairs. Therefore I hope 
an amended return will be sent in to me every night, as missing 
men are foundlind the fate of others becomes decidedly known. 
I will forward copies of such returns direct to you. 

The Line of Communications wil^ of course, furnish returns 
to the War Office in accordance with regulations ; but by 
means of these private communiSations I shall be able to put 
you in possession of the facts far more quickly than they 
would come officially. 
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I cannot say that I am happy in the outlook as to the 
further progress of the campaign in France. • . . 

My confidence in the ability of the leaders of the French 
Army to carry this campaign to a successful conclusion is fast 
waning, and this is my real reason for the decision I have 
taken to move the British Forces so far back. 

To-night a report has come in that the Fourth French Army 
has been driven back towards Rethel. This was the line 
which, as I explained to you in my wire this fhoming, was 
assigned to it in the new dispositions of General Jofire ; and 
so the rumour that he was driven back may not be true, but 
still it is very disquieting. • 

I feel most strongly the absolute necessity for retaining in 
my hands complete independence of action and power to 
retire on my base when circumstances render it necessary.^ 

I have been pressed very hard to remain, even in my 
shattered condition, in the fighting line ; but I have absolutely 
refused to do so, and I hope you will approve of the course 
I have taken. Not only is it in accordance with the spirit 
and letter of your instructions, but it is dictated by common 
sense. 

Knowing what I do of the French sol&iers^ fighting capa- 
bilities and the immense amount of ^energy, skill, time, and 
trouble which for many years has been brought to bear upon 
their training and efficiency, I can attribute these constant 
failures to no other cause than defective higher leading. . . . 

The bright spot in this dark picture is to be found in the 
proved certainty of the superiority of the British troops over 
the German. Our Cavalry do as they like with them. The 
German patrols simply fly before our horson).en until they are 
confronted by thrice their numbers. They will not face our 
infantry fire ; and as regards our artillery they have never 
been opposed by less than three or four tj^mes their numbers, 
so it is impossible to judge of their relative superiority. But 
I firmly believe, with our splendid gun detachments, our 

^ In his book 1914 , Lord French, , quoting this letter, says “to retire 
towards ray base should circumstances render it necessaiy.'* The 
dififoronce is not without distinction in militarv’^ parlance. 
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magnificent artillery officers, our heavy 18-pounder shell and 
our 6-inch heavy gun, they will hold their own with a 
superior German artillery in front of them. 

I sent Seely up to Guise yesterday to ascertain the truth 
as to the French victory there on the 29th. He saw the 
Commanders of the Third and Twentieth French Corps 
(those engaged). It is perfectly true that they gave the 
Germans a i;jal hard knock (Guard, Tenth, and a Reserve 
German Cdrps). — Yours, J. F. 



CHAPTER XCVIII " ^ 

Kitchener regarded the proposals in this letter 
and in the telegram which arrived a few hours before 
as calamitous. For him — ^with his long view of the 
war and his sense of the country’s stupendous com- 
mitment — the Expeditionary Force was the point of 
the spear which he was fashioning. He knew that he 
could make of the British Empire a great military 
power, but he must have time on his side, and mean- 
time we must keep tight hold of the hand of our 
Allies ; the mere appearance of deserting them when 
their troops were giving ground to the invader and 
Paris was threatened would be a disaster. From 
the first hours of the retirement his counsel was, 
“ We are falling back in unison ; so long as we keep 
together and forbid the enemy to separate us, even 
the loss of Paris can be repaired.” His first thought 
on receiving the untoward messages from France was 
that an independent retreat of such* Hiagnitude as an 
eight days’ march would be not only ^.a violation of 
the spirit of the Entente, but a negation of the policy 
enjoined by the British Government. 

In the original instructions issued to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief it was ' definitely laid down that the 
primary function of the force under his command 
was to support and co-operate with the French 
• 80 
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Army against our common enemies. Kitchener had 
cautioned Sir John against participating in forward 
movements in which large bodies of French troops 
would not be engaged. But here was no question 
of a forward movement. While JofEre had decided 
upon a general retreat, Sir John was proposing to with- 
draw from the Allied line altogether. Kitchener held 
that to tstke the British Army away would spell some- 
thing even worse than disaster. 

A question^! policy beii]^ at issue, the Secretary 
■for War asked the Prime Minister to summon the 
Cabinet at once, and telegraphed to the Commander- 
in-Chief ; 

I am surprised at your decision to retire behind the Seine. 
Please let me know, if you can, all your reasons for this move. 
What will be the effect of this course upon your relations 
with the French Army and on the general military situa- 
tion ? Will your retirement leave a gap in the French line 
or cause them disc<)uragement, of which the Germans might 
take advantage to cany out their first programme of first 
crushing the French and then being free to attack Russia ? 
Thirty-two trains of German troops were yesterday reported 
moving from the Western field to meet the Russians. Have 
all your requirements been supplied by the Line of Communi- 
cations and how has your reorganisation progressed ? 

Having sent this off. Kitchener took Sir John’s 
telegram to tHe Cabinet, where it was regarded as 
of the utmost gravity. The War Minister, as their 
military adviser, . represented to his colleagues the 
serious danger which must lie in.any cleavage between 
the French and British troop^ The retirement of the 
British Army to the indicated position behind the Seine, 
even for the purpose of refitting and reforming the 
troops, might mean nothing less than the loss of the 
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war. He was heart and soul with the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the difficulties which beset him, 
but every other consideration must yield to the 
paramount necessity of his maintaining touch with 
Jofire. 

The Prime Minister was no less insistent that the 
policy of the Government, as defined in Sir John’s 
original instructions, must be followed, and 'Kitchener 
was asked to telegraph : 

August 31. — Tour telegram 162 sifoimtted to the 
Cabinet. The Government are exceedingly anxious lest your 
force, at this stage of the campaign in particular, should, 
owing to your proposed retirement so far from the line, not 
be able to co-operate closely with our Allies and render them 
continual support. They expect that you Will as far as 
possible conform to the plans of General JofEre for the 
conduct of the campaign. They are waiting for the answer 
which you will no doubt send to my telegram of this morn- 
ing, and have all possible confidence in your troops and 
yourself. ^ 

Kitchener waited all the evening for Sir John’s 
reply, and when it reached the War Office at mid- 
night ordered it to be repeated to him word by word 
as deciphered. It ran : 

AuguH 31. — have despatched by messenger who left 
early this morning a letter to you. I h^ve explained in this 
at length the reasons for the course which'l have taken. If 
the French go on with their present tactics, which are practi- 
cally to fall back right and left of me, usually without notice, 
and to abandon all idea of ofEensive operations, of course then 
the gap in the French bne will remain and the consequences 
must be borne by them.t I can only state that it will be 
difficult for the force under my command to withstand 
successfully in its present cohffition a strong attack by even 
one ^rman Army Corps, and in the event of a pause in my 
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retirement I must expect two Army Corps at least, if not three. 
If owing to Russian pressure the withdrawal of the Germans 
turn out to be true, it will be easy for me to arrest my retire- 
ment and to reht north of Paris ; but this I cannot do while 
my rearguards are still engaged, as it was up to last night. 
An effective offensive movement now appears to be open to 
the French, which will probably close the gap by uniting their 
inner flanks.^ But as tney will not take such an opportunity 
I do not see why I should be called upon again to run the risk 
of absolute disaster in order a second time to save them. I 
do not think yoj understand the shattered condition of the 
'second Army Corps, and how it paralyses my power of offence. 
If I have time to refit the force in the proper manner when 
our further reinforcements arrive, it will be a self-contained 
and efficient army capable of acting with telling effect. With 
reference to the progress of the reorganisation, the French 
retirements, which I am obliged to flank march, have made 
any progress quite impossible, though I have been able to 
obtain a certain amount of rest for the troops. My supply 
and L. of C. have been both excellent in every way. The diffi- 
culty in organisatio]^ is not behind but in front. I think you 
had better trust me to yatch the situation, and act according 
to circumstances. Your second telegram to-day. If the 
French Armies are not driven south of their present situation 
I could engage not to go back further than a line drawn 
E. and W., through Nanteuil. I shall reach this position 
to-morrow, and will endeavour to refit there. 

This telegram^ only reiterated the reasons for that 
independent movement which Kitchener dreaded. 
He quickly made up his mind# He must cross the 
Channel immediately and discuss the position and 
prospect orally with the Conimander-in-Chie£. He 
could do no more by telegrg,ph, and to avert what 
might prove an irreparable ill, he must urge the views 
of the Cabinet personally. It was then one o’clock 
in the morning of September I. Half-an-hour later 
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Sir Edward Grey was startled from sleep by Kitchener's 
walking into his bedroom and telling him that, after 
consulting the Prime Minister, he had ordered a 
destroyer to be ready within three hoius to take him 
to Le Havre. He then wired to Sir John : 

Has a message from the President qf the French Republic 
about leaving the line reached you yet ? The result of this 
may be serious to the French Army, and we feel that you 
should call upon your troops for an effort. I am conung to 
see you this morning to talk over the situation, as I find it 
very difficult to judge. Please send a telegram to the Embassy 
at Paris stating where we can most conveniently meet.^ 

Kitchener had no misgivings as to his mission. 
As Secretary of State he must convey tq the Com- 
mander-in-Ghief in the field instructions as to the 
policy of the Government. He had no idea of inter- 
fering with the military execution of the policy,* 
but every intention of seeing that the policy was 
imderstood, and that the instructions would be 
followed. He travelled in uniform, which, like every 
other War Office official, he constantly wore, but 
nothing was further from his mind than to take any 
advantage of his being a senior Field-Marshal ; and, 

^ Before receiving this message. Sir John had sent a telegram which 
Kitchener did not receive until his return from Paris : 

** I wish you to clearly understand that in my opinion the force under 
my command is not in its present condition able to 'ren^der effective support 
to our Allies, no matter what their position may be. I don't seem able to 
bring home to the Cabinet the shattered condition of 2 Dirisions of my small 
force, and the necessity of rest and refitment for the remainder. . . . 

“ If you order it we will go up into the front line to-morrow and do our 
utmost, but 1 am convinced it would end in grave disaster to the French 
troops, for 1 could never extricate them as I ^d before. I am grateful to 
you for the confidence you express in me and ray troops, and your words 
are a great encouragement to all Ji us.” 

‘ A week or two later, when the relief of Antwerp was in question, Sir 
John wrote to the War Minister : * 

never for a moment supposed you wished to interfere with my 
operations.” 
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fully aware of Sir John’s anxieties and preoccupa- 
tions. Kitchener was careful to leave to him the 
choice of the meeting-place, so as neither to pay an 
inconvenient visit to General Headquarters nor draw 
the Commander-in-Chief any distance away from 
them. The meeting was held at the British Embassy, 
the place selected by Sir John for that afternoon. 

Even then the situation had sensibly improved. 
Von Kluck, instead of following up the British in hot 
pursuit after the battle of Le Gateau, had switched 
* off towards Amiens, and after driving back Maunoury ’s 
Army had swerved back again in an attempt to cross 
our front and cut off the French Fifth Army from the 
Marne. These movements took off pressure success- 
ively from ourselves and from Maunoury. Our men 
were quickly refreshed by a short rest and a few 
square meals, and the respite gave Maunoury’s Army 
time to grow. In these happier conditions Sir John 
cordially undertook to do all that the Government 
had asked. • 

Immediately after the meeting Kitchener drafted 
a letter to Sir John to confirm the conclusions reached 
at their interview : 

September ], 7.30 p.m. 

My dear French — After thinking over our conversation 
to-day I think I am giving the sense of it in the following 
telegram to Go\fei5iment I have just sent : 

“ French’s ^troops are now engaged in the fighting line, 
where he will remain conforming lo the movements of the 
French Army, though at the same time acting with caution 
to avoid being in any way unsupported on his Hanks.” 

I feel sure you will agree tl^t the above represents the 
conclusions we came to ; but in any case, until I can com- 
municate with you further in answer to anything you may 
wish to tell me, please consider it as an instruction. 
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By being in the fightmg line you of course understand 
I mean dispositions of your troops in contact with, though 
possibly behind, the French as they were to-day ; of course 
you will judge as regards their position in' this respect. 

I was very pleased to meet you to-day and hope all will 
go well, and that Jofire and you will make the j^t plans 
possible for the future, which you will, I hope, communicate 
to me. I leave the first thing to-moifrow morning. — ^Yours 
very truly, ‘ • Ki 

I hope you will do your utmost to refit as soon as possible 
from the Lines of Communications, and put iii.men and horses 
necessary to refill units to their proper strength. 

Thus happily ended an episode which Kitchener 
himself always looked back upon as one of the most 
pregnant of the war. In the succeeding twenty-two 
months he had many talks in many places with Sir 
John, but no conversation was more fraught with 
anxiety, or more fruitful in success, than the rapid 
exchange of views in Paris in the seemingly darkest 
hour when official Paris was , betaking itself to 
Bordeaux. Our retirement continued, but without 
serious molestation. It was possible to give the troops 
much - needed sleep and rest ; drafts to replace 
casualties came steadily up, and fresh equipments 
speedily repaired the ravages of the retreat from 
Mons. 

On September 2 Sir John wired cheerfully that 
a further marked improvement had already taken 
place ; and next day he could report that Joftre was 
planning a vigorous offensive in which he could bear 
his part. • 

On September 5 Jo£re had given the signal.^ 

* Kitchener had telegraphed to Joffra : 

Je me h&te de vous lemeroier du fond du ccenr pour les mots qne vous 
avez adress^s h Sir John French et qu’il vient de me transmettre. Je suis 
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Von Eluck had rashly crossed the Marne, leaving only 
one reserve corps to watch Maunoury, whose army, 
now assembled to the north of Paris, had reached 
formidable proportions. A new French army — the 
Ninth, under Foch — ^had been formed and brought in 
on the right of the French Fifth Army, in support 
of the Allied centre. On this day, September 5, 
Maunoui^^ struck at the German force which was 
opposite to him west of the Ourcq, and so opened the 
fateful battle of the Marne. A day earlier Kitchener 
had wired to Sir John : 

Am informed by the Ambassador that General Jofire 
now considers the strategical situation to be excellent, and has 
decided to employ all his troops on a most vigorous offensive. 
General Joffre considers it very essential that you should 
fully realise that it is most important that you should co- 
operate most vigorously with him. Please inform me when 
you can when this offensive movement will be taken, as the 
above message does not state this. Of course we can fully 
trust you to use ^our force to the best advantage in con- 
tributing to the success of this movement of General Joffre’s. 

By the time this message reached Sir John, our 
Army had already turned its face northwards with a 

Burtout tr^B sensible aux eloges que vous faites sur les travaux do nos soldatn 
qui se trouvent ranges k c6t6 des vdtres. 

** II paralt que nos Anglais ont subi cos jours-ci des attaques lancets par 
des corps allemands dont la superiorite numerique 6tait formidable et je ne 
peux que regretter«pfofond^ment les portes s^ricuses qui nous ont 6t^ 
imposes. 

“ J'esp^re que le soutiens solide que nous prSteront les troupes franyaiscu 
parviendra & dimmuer la pression ecrasante’*que notre ennemi a exerc6e sur 
les troupes anglaises et que les soldats fran^ais et anglais s'appuieront 
constamment les uns sur les autres avec une entente militaire parfaite. 

** Notre Gouvemement autant que moi iv doute pas un instant du succ^ 
final et triomphal qui attend nos armies et nous constatons que nos sacrifices 
auront leur pleine r^ompense lorsque l%nnemi sera mis en fuite. 

“ Je me suis battu avec Tarmee fran 9 ai 8 en 1870 et mon cosur est en plein 
accord avec le cosur fran 9 ais aujourd'hui. La prochaine batailie sera de 
la plus haute importance et je suis convaincu que chaque soldat do nos 
armies marchera jusqu’au bout vers une victoire 6clatante et decisive.'' 
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joyous shout, and advanced to meet ^e enemy, and 
Sir John replied : 

I have impressed upon General Joffre since the beginning 
of the war the need of a vigorous offensive, in which I 
have promised my entire co-operation. . . . Yesterday I 
bad a personal interview of one hour with him, and — ^as 
we have always been — ^we were in complete accord. He 
has always aclmowledged the indebtedness of Pfance to the 
English soldiers, and he never expressed the least doubt 
personally to me. The offensive movement of which you 
wrote is now actually in progress, and in a feif hours I expect 
my cavalry to be in close touch with the enemy’s flank. 
( 6 . 9 . 14 .) 

And a little later : 

Although the serious congestion of the railways renders 
the process of refitting very slow, most of the reinforcements 
have now come up. I saw a great deal of our troops 
to-day and they are in excellent spirits. 

Next day in the course of an inspiriting telegram 
Sir John reported : ^ 

Our cavalry took part in a vigorous engagement on our 
front all day, and the enemy’s cavalry have been driven 
back with heavy loss. The retreat of the enemy to the 
north-east continues. 

This news was indeed exhilarating. A few days 
earlier the fall of Paris was so likely that the seat 
of Government had been transferred* to Bordeaux. 
German troopers had«passed through Chantilly, and 
appeared before the outer defences of the French 
capital: what would ^ British feelings have been if 
an enemy advancing ^pon London had reached 
Hounslow Heath ? The Allies’ retirement had been 
proceeding de die in diem^ Sind while it still seemed 
impossible to set any term to it the British Commander 
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flashed home the message that it had given place to 
a resolute advance. 

The relief was great after the days of intense 
strain and dark anxiety ; but care for the present 
hour had not interrupted for a moment Kitchener’s 
calm work of creating and preparing his armies for 
the stem^rosecutiton of the war. 



CHAPTER XCIX 


The story of the first battle of the ^ame was in 
brief this. Von Kluck, following up iie retirement 
of Sir John and de Lanrezac, had crossed the Marne 
with the bulk of his army, leaving only one reserve 
corps to guard his flank and rear north of the river. 
This reserve corps was attacked on September 6 
by Maunoury, whose strength von Kluck appears to 
have altogether under-estimated. Faced by imminent 
danger the German General on the night of September 
6-6 brought two corps which wese opposite our 
front back across the Marne to ‘attack Maunoury, 
a strong force of cavalry being ordered to delay our 
advance. 

The particular story of the 6th, 7th, and 8th of 
September is that of a desperate encounter to the west 
of the Ourcq, in which Maimoury is more and more 
hardly pressed as the Germans opposed to him grow in 
strength, but is just able to hold his own with the 
help of reinforcement^ sent out to him* by Gallieni 
from Paris. The British Army advancing in the 
meantime towards the Marne, and driving back 
von Kluck’s cavalry in fr^nt of it, crosses successively 
the Grand Morin and the Petit Morin. The French 
Fifth Army on our right, now under the command 
of Franchet d’Esperey, makes good progress against 
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von Eluck’s left wing ; but still further to the right, 
round about Vitry-le-Fran§ois, Foch is engaged in a 
fierce struggle against the two German Armies which 
are trying to break through the French centre ; and 
though he fights with his own indomitable spirit he is 
compelled slowly to give ground. 

Up ta the evening of September 8 the question 
was whfltner the advance of the British Army would 
relieve the pressure upon Maunoury, and compel 
von Eluck Jo retire, before the Germans should 
succeed in breaking through the front held by Foch. 
On September 7 Sir John had written 

I am very sorry to seem to have allowed you to lack in- 
formation in the previous two days, but the situation and the 
arrangements for our advance were so uncertain on Saturday 
[September 5] that 1 was afraid of misleading you. For 
instance, late on Friday night Joftre asked me to retire twelve 
miles in order to make room for his Fifth Army south of the 
Marne. 1 had half completed the movement when he deter- 
mined to keep the Fijth Army north of the river, and asked 
me to retrace my steps and get into touch with that Army. 
I think this was unavoidable, and on the whole his con- 
ception and dispositions were really quite good. He tells me 
of the success in the advance of the Fifth Army yesterday on 
my right and adds, “ This result is certainly due to the advance 
of the English forces towards the east. The continuance of 
your offensive will be of the greatest assistance to the attack 
of the Fifth Army during the movement to-morrow.” He 
asked me to direct the march to-day a little more to the north, 
so as to be in closer touch with the Sixth Army on the left. 
As regards this latter Army, they have in front of them the 
Fourth German Reserve Corps, i^ch has retreated north of 
the Marne, and which they appear to be hammering pretty 
freely. ... As I told you, we pushed back considerable 
detachments of the enem)^ yesterday, and hope to reach a 
much more forward line to-day. I have been a great deal 
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amongst the men and I find them in excellent spirits and 
good heart. Most of our casualties have now been replaced. 
Thank you for all your Ixouble about the Sixth Division. 
I know very well you are doing all you possibly can. . . . 

Besides replacing the heavy losses — amounting to 
nearly 20,000, incurred during the retreat from Mons 
— Kitchener was providing a substantial reinforce- 
ment. At a Cabinet meeting held immediaMy on his 
return from Paris, he succeeded in persuading tiie 
Government to allow the Sixth Division to proceed 
as soon as transport was available, where it took its 
part in complete order in the battle of the Aisne. 
Kitchener always maintained that he had been able 
to despatch the four divisions which followed, the 
original Expeditionary Force at the most appropriate 
times : the Fourth Division arriving to strengthen 
the Second Corps at the battle of Le Cateau, the Sixth 
Division coming up fresh and in line fettle for the 
battle of the Aisne, the Seventh arriving in time 
for the first struggle roimd Yprer, while the Eighth 
appeared at the front just when the battle-weary 
troops needed new vigour and blood. 

On September 8, after driving the Germans back 
from the Petit Morin, the British drew near to the 
south bank of the Marne, which was crossed at an 
early horn on the 9th. That day Sir John wired to 
Kitchener : “At daybreak advance cbdtinued. Yes- 
terday the Sixth French Army on our deft sufEered 
heavily, but I hope to take pressure off them north 
of the Marne to-day.” In this the British Conunander- 
in-Chief completely su^eeded. 

He had by now sent m*his first despatch describing 
the retreat from Mons, and cm September 9 Kitchener 
wired : 
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I have received your despatch and it will be published at 
once. It is to the energy and skill displayed by you, your 
generals, and your force that the favourable position of the 
Allied Armies is largely due. I hope that pressure on the 
Sixth French Army will be relieved by the operations you are 
undertaking, and that the Germans will be forced to retire 
further. 1 feel a little anxiety as to the French forces operating 
near Vitrji^e-Fran^oiS and to the south of Ch&lons. Please, 
if you hive an opportunity, congratulate General Jofire 
warmly on the success that has hitherto been attained. I 
hope a decisive victory may be the result of it. 

Within a few hours of the despatch of this 
telegram the victory hoped for had been won. 
Early on the morning of September 9 von Kluck 
found the flank and rear of his troops fighting with 
Maimoury and threatened by the British advance 
across the Marne ; and all his efforts to overcome 
the superb resistance of the French Sixth Army 
having failed, he threw up the sponge and ordered 
a retreat. Our droops had crossed the Marne in the 
nick of time, forsMaunoury the day before had 
found his left flank in danger of envelopment by 
von Kluck’s forces, and had thought it prudent 
to concert with Gallieni measures for a possible 
retirement on Paris. Kitchener had in his telegram 
indicated the point of danger, the French centre 
about Vitry-le-Franyois ; but here too on this fateful 
September 9 tfie tide turned in our favour. The 
successful advance of the Frei\ch Fifth Army on our 
right enabled Jofire to send a timely reinforcement 
to Foch, whose unconquerable spirit was inspiring 
his exhausted troops to hold on. 

Almost at the same time von Billow, who was 
attacking Foch with th» Second German Army, had 
to extend his right to the west to pull von Kluck out 
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of his difficulties, and in so doing left a gap in his 
front between the marshes of St. Gond and Vitry-le- 
Francois. Foch leapt at the opportunity, made his 
famous counter-attack on the evening of the 9th, 
and transformed what might have been only a local 
success over von Eluck’s Army into a victory which 
wrecked the first German plan of campaign. 

But to the British Army fell the honour ol showing 
the way across the Marne, and of compelling von 
Kluck to retreat several hours before Foch dealt 
with him. On the night of September 9 Sic John' 
could tell Kitchener : 

To-day the enemy has been driven back all along the line. 
The First and Second Corps have reached a line about 8 miles 
north of the Marne, and to-night the Third Corps crosses the 
Marne at La Fert4. . . . The First Army Corps have taken 
12 Maxim guns and some prisoners, and have buried 200 
German dead just in front of them. The Second Army Corps 
have captured a battery and some 300 prisoners. The enemy 
is retiring at all points except at Yitry. The French are 
being reinforced at Vitry and everjrthing seems to be pro- 
gressing favourably. 

This telegram was sent ofi before the news of 
Foch’s victory had reached the Commander-in-Chief. 
Our troops, flushed with success and hard on the 
enemy’s heels, reached the Aisne on September 12 
to force its passage. But the Ger&ans, hurrying 
reinforcements southwards from Belgimn and from 
Maubeuge — ^which had just fallen to them — ^were able 
to hold up our further progress and to launch a series 
of fierce assaults upon tlm first trench lines dug by the 
British Army. 

To Kitchener and Sir John alike the heavy loss 
of officers was a subject of grievous amdety. The 
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reserve of officers consisted mainly of men who had 
retired from the higher ranks of the Army, and there 
were few captains and subalterns of experience 
available. Kitchener obtained authority for the 
Commander-in-Chief to promote non-commissioned 
officers on the field, and on the 16th wired to him : 

We hava sent you ,* since the war began, 593 officers to 
fill vacancies, and at rate demands are coming in from the 
front we shall soon be unable to supply well-trained officers. 
Units will then h^ve to work with reduced numbers and staffs, 
•which in some cases are apparently redundant and will have 
to be cut down. ... I am trying to get well-trained officers 
ever 3 rwhere, and hope to get a few more from India. Many 
of the officers sent home are only slightly wounded and sick, 
and will rejoin their units in a short time. I hope to be able 
to continue to send drafts with a due proportion of officers, 
but it seems to me that, unless we stop all preparations of 
larger forces to continue the war, forces which are now 
being trained with the smallest number possible of Regular, 
Reserve, and dug-oi«t officers ... we shall be forced to take 
steps I have indicated.. 

While the operations on the Aisne were settling 
down into a state of deadlock. Kitchener was doing 
his utmost to reinforce the Army in France. An 
Army Corps was on its way from India ; the forma- 
tion of the Seventh Division, made up from Regular 
•battalions withdrawn from the colonies and overseas 
garrisons, was proceeding apace : and by the middle of 
^ptember h» could make an finmediate promise to 
Sir John of a number of selected Territorial battalions. 
This cheerful annunciation and the improved situa- 
tion on the Aisne induced Sjr John to put forward 
an epoch-making proposal, which he unfolded in a 
letter to Kitchener on September 24. At that time 
General de Castelnau, who was in command of the 
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French left, was preparing an attack upon the German 
right flank, and Sir John’s scheme was contingent on 
the result of this manoeuvre. In his letter he says : 

There is no change in the situation, but I have been closely 
watching for an opportunity to get forward. During the 
last two days the artillery hre has slackened a good deal, 
and there have been few attempts at counter-attack. Re- 
connaissances of every kind, however, show clearly that the 
enemy^s trenches and positions are still strongly held. I sent 
’Wilson this morning to Oenorat do CastoVnan'a 'B.oadqnarters, 
and he has just come back and told me thht the attack has. 
commenced and seems to promise well, but his decisive move- 
ment to turn the German right cannot develop until to-morrow 
afternoon ; so I do not expect the situation on our front to 
undergo any change until Saturday. If Castelnau's attack 
fails, or ends in stalemate, 1 should like to suggest to the 
Commander-in-Chief [t.e. JoffreJ to place the British forces 
once more on the Allied left. With the two new Corps and 
fresh Cavalry divisions I feel quite confident we could get well 
in on the German flank and bring about decisive results ; 
but I will write more fully on this later. 

Such was the inception of the fine demarche 
which brought a British Army back to Flanders, 
where until the end of the war it was to fight, and 
in the end of the war was to prevail. 



CHAPTER C 


The enemy now \>egmm\vg io expose \i\s 'hand 
in his new design on the Western Front. He was 
quite evidently preparing to pounce on Antwerp, 
which was held by the Belgian Army under the King, 
and was the seat of his Government The informa- 
tion which reached Kitchener from Belgium as to 
Antwerp's peril was slow in arrival and scanty in 
detail. It is just thinkable that, with earlier and 
fuller intelligence, some means might have been 
contrived to warfl off the blow. On October 2 
Kitchener wired to Sit John : 

A serious situation has been created by the German 
attempt to besiege Antwerp, which has now culminated in 
placing Antwerp in very grave danger of falling in a short 
time. If this happens you can realise how extremely 
damaging it would be to our future campaign. . . . The 
German forces are, as far as we can calculate, about five 
divisions of not first-line troops. We are impressing on 
the French Government that, if J^ffre cannot bring off 
decisive action in France in three or four days, we can hardly 
hope that Antwerp will hold out, unless he can send some 
Regular troops to act there in cofl junction with all the 
Regular troops we can send, that i#the Seventh Division and 
a division of cavalry. If you are disengaging from the line, 
would it not be possible to suggest to Joffre that, if he can 
send troops, you should join the Seventh Division and other 
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troops from here, with whatever portion of your force is 
considered necessary for the relief of Antwerp, while the 
remainder moves into its new position ? 

Sir John immediately replied that he would consult 
with JofEre and do all that was possible. From this 
it will be seen that the first conception in Kitchener’s 
mind of the plan for the relief of Antwerp was a 
combined movement through Southern Belgium of a 
part of Sir John’s Army, transferred from the Aisne, 
and of the Seventh Division and a Cavalry Division, 
which, under the command of Sir Henry Rawlinsoii, 
were to land on the Flanders coast, and to be handed 
over to the British Commander-in-Chief. This, in 
the light of the knowledge then available as to the 
enemy’s strength, was a justifiable military operation ; 
but the information available was far from complete, 
and the Germans had already fully prepared to spring 
their second great surprise. 

The first surprise, which culminated at Mons, was 
consummated by the Germans’ bringing to the West 
a much larger force than we had anticipated. They 
then reaped the advantage of having, on mobilisation, 
created a number of Reserve Corps, which at once 
reinforced the Regular Army in the field. Thereupon 
was formed a number of entirely fresh Reserve Corps, 
which, by a marvel of organisation, stepped into the 
fighting line at the beginning of October. Thus, 
just when we were, about to make oar flank march 
through Belgium for the rescue of Antwerp, the 
Germans were agaiji prepared to envelop our left. 
As an overture to this liffort, the attack upon Antwerp 
was pressed with the utmost vigour, and before our 
laet troops had slipped* away from the Aisne to 
Flanders the Belgian fortress was in grave danger. 
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Events, indeed, moved far too rapidly to permit 
the accomplishment of Kitchener’s hope to relieve 
Antwerp by a force under Sir John. The Government 
in their anxiety sent off the Seventh Division and the 
Third Cavalry Division to disembark at Ostend and 
Zeebrugge, and act at first as an independent corps 
imder Sir Henry Rawlinson. The news from Antwerp 
grew dail^ worse, and Rawlinson could scarcely be 
in time. As a desperate attempt to save the place, 
the GovemmenJb agreed to the despatch of the half- 
trained troops of the Naval Division, which, how- 
ever, availed nothing to avert or delay the disaster ; 
Antwerp fell on October 9, when Rawlinson ’s force 
was placed definitely under Sir John’s orders. 

Next day Kitchener wrote to Sir John : 

The telegrams about Antwerp will make rather interesting 
reading. I am having them compiled and will send you a 
copy. I hope you do not think 1 was unduly interfering w^ith 
your operations by mot putting the special force it was pro- 
posed to send for the relief of Antwerp under your direct 
orders. My reasons for doing so w^cro, in the first place, that 
the Cabinet would not allow the Seventh Division, etc., to 
leave the country for more than a rapid movement on Antwerp, 
with the intention of bringing it back here when the blow had 
been struck there. I only got this decision altered yesterday, 
and at once placed them under your orders ; secondly, we 
were in such close touch by telegraph and telephone ^ with 
Ostend and Antwerp, w^hile you were engaged in moving and 
more or less cu^ off. I think you will find the Seventh a 
first-rate division. I am sorry the 2nd Brigade of Cavalry 
was unduly hurried off, and there is still a regiment required 
to complete it ; but I think I have been lucky hitherto in 
giving you reinforcements when they were most wanted, and 
I hope I shall be able to continue to do so. ... I am doing 

^ The telephone conversations were carried on with considerable diffi- 
culty from the Central Telegraph Office. 
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all I can fot you and for tlie sake of main operations, 
which I never lose sight of. 

Sir Jolm answered pleasantly : 

It is very kind of you to write as you do. I never for a 
moment supposed you wished to interfere with my 0|>erations, 
and I know perfectly well that I have your co^denoe, and 
that the same mutual understanding 'exists between Vs now 
as always. Don’t think I forget South Africa so eMily. 
So much for the personal side. As regards what actually 
happened, I know perfectly well that the conation of Antwerp 
came upon you as a bolt from the blue, and was as much a 
surprise to you as it was to me. 

The attempt to relieve the beleaguered city, if 
directly a conspicuous failure, was indirectly a signal 
success. Kitchener was able to persuade the Govern- 
ment, who were the more perturbed about Home 
Defence by the enemy hammering at the gates of 
Antwerp, to send Rawlinson’s Corps to Belgium. 
He at first — ^perhaps a little naively — recommended 
its despatch overseas as a temporary measure ; then 
having gained their consent to it, he shortly after 
induced his colleagues to sanction the addition of 
this important reinforcement to Sir John’s command 
— a timely support which just turned the scale in 
our favour at the first battle of Ypres. At that time 
every hour of delay to the Germans was of priceless 
value to us ; every man we could put in was an 
obstacle in their naaleficent path. "Without the 
Corps which Kitchener so hardly squeezed from the 
Government, Ypres , would almost certainly have 
fallen into the enemy’% hands, Dunkirk must have 
been let go, and Calais itself could scarcely have 
been saved. 

By October 12 the march from the Aisne to 
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flandeis was in full swing, and the Second and Third 
Corps, advancing towards La Bassee and Lille, were 
in contact with the enemy. On October 14 Kitchener 
was greatly distressed to hear that General Hubert 
Hamilton, who had brought the Third Division out 
to France and commanded it at Mons and in all the 
subsequent fighting, had been killed in action near 
Neuve Oiapelle. “ Hammy,” as he was familiarly 
known, had served on Kitchener’s Staff in Egypt, 
and as his m^itary secretary in both South Africa 
and India.^ A high-souled soldier, a man of infinite 
tact and considerable ability, he was a close and 
trusted friend, on whose cool and sound judgement 
Kitchener was wont to rely. 

Sir John’s hope to reach Lille was frustrated by 
the new German movement against the Allied left 
flank. A fierce and fluctuating fight raged between 
La Bassee and Armenticres, which finally faded into 
stagnation and ted to the establishment of trench 
lines, while the scene of the vital struggle shifted to 
the north, towards Ypres and the Yser. On this 
front the opposing forces were converging from 
various directions. Haig with the First Corps and 
AUenby with the Cavalry were marching from the 
west towards Ypres and the Messines ridge ; Rawlin- 
son from Ostend was moving towards the same goal 
from the north-east ; the Belgian Army was falling 
back from the east upon the Yser, being reinforced 
by French troops brought up from the south, while 
the German masses were converging from the east 
and south-east for their attejnpt to drive through to 

^ Of Kitcheuer’s Staff in Soutli Africa and India, Col. Victor Hrooke, 
V.C., was almost the first officer ta fall in France. Col. Marker died of 
wounds in November 1914. Col. Learmonth was killed at Gallipoli in 
1915. Col, Maxwell, V.C., fell in the battle of the Somme in July 1915. 
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Calais. Thus, in the last weeks of October, armed 
forces were moving from all points of the compass to 
the field of the last great battle of the campaign of 
1914. 

On October 22 Sir John wired to Kitchener : 

More or less heavy fighting yesterday all along my 
front. Here and there we were slightly driven back ; but 
our successes predominated, and everywhere the enemy 
suffered severe loss. Belgians continue to hold their ground 
splendidly on Canal north of Ypres, where l^he French Ninth 
Corps is moving up in support. Joffre and Foch are both 
up in the Belgian theatre of war and are intent on driving 
the Germans eastwards. In my opinion the enemy are 
vigorously playing their last card, and I am confident they 
will fail. 

The grim struggle which followed was watched 
with deep anxiety by Kitchener, who realised the 
almost intolerable strain thrown upon our men. 
In former European wars battles had been incidents 
in a series of manoeuvres and*- marches, and had 
rarely lasted for more than a day ; now the fighting 
was almost continuous, and not only strained human 
endurance almost to snapping-point, but entailed an 
expenditure of ammunition beyond all calculation. 
Our own limitations were quickly evident. The 
Germans in the battle of Armenti^res, more than once, 
had all but exhausted their supply of gun ammunition, 
while the French were compelled at this time to limit 
strictly the number of rounds fired. Both French and 
Germans had in time^of peace directed vast manu- 
facturing resources to |ihe output of munitions of 
war ; we had not exercised the same prudence, and 
shells for the men to fire ‘were looming almost as 
largely in Kitchener’s mind as the men themselves. 
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On October 30 the Indian Corps, which he had 
sent to France, went into the line on the Neuve 
Chapelle front, and enabled Smith-Dorrien to lend 
a hand to reinforce Haig at Ypres. Kitchener, well 
satisfied with the smooth despatch of the Corps from 
East to West — for which his own organisation was so 
largely responsible--sent its Commander, Sir James 
WillcockS, a telegram of welcome : 

Am glad to hear the Indian troops are Raxi^ and have got 
what they wanh Give them my salaams, and tell them I 
feel sure they will maintain their glorious record of the past 
when they meet the Germans. 

On October 31, the vigil of the first battle of 
Ypres, he telegraphed three times to Sir Jolm : 

A good many of your men must be tired out by the hard 
fighting in which the troops are now engaged. I am therefore 
placing six more battalions of selected Territoriab under 
orders to go out to you in addition to the eight ordered or 
sent already. Some time, as you know, will be required 
before the Eighth Division is ready to be fit. 

The impossibility of accurate observation for artillery has 
led us to consider that it would be advantageous to have an 
aeroplane and its detachment with a gunner-fiier attached 
exclusively to Artillery Generals in each division. I could 
organise and send these out, if you agree, in addition to all 
your flying corps. 

Experiments id this direction had been carried out 
on a small ^cale on the Aisne ; the proposal was 
welcomed in France, and issued in the service of the 

Air Force as the eyes of the Artillery.® 

• 

* “ In fine fettle.” ^ 

^ 1 do not think any one will ever realise how much Lord Kitchener 

did for aviation in the early part of the war. From the very first he realised 
it.H enormous importance and its epoasibilities, and he was always urging 
me to push on, place more orders, and do more. He hardly realised the 
numerous difficulties we had to compete with at the beginning of the war 
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The other two telegrams related to ammunition : 

The supply of ammunition gives me great anxiety. I 
telegraphed to you this morning what we have done. Do 
not think we are keeping any munitions back. All we can 
gather is being sent, but at the present rate of expenditure 
we are certain before long to run short, and then to produce 
more than a small daily allowance per gun will be impossible. 
I hope to increase the ammunition being sent to-day. 

In my opinion our supply of field-gun ammunition ought 
t() bo represented to Joffre and Foch as a ms^tter of urgency. 
Desperate efforts are undoubtedly being made by the Germans 
to break through, and they have massed large forces for that 
purpose. I consider that, for the next few days, the situation 
is critical, and that steps ought to be taken at once by Joffre 
with a view to increasing our combined resistance in the 
Northern section. Ho ought to send more French guns, with 
a plentiful supply of ammunition. Are more men, or anything 
that I can send, required by you ? 

On November 1 Kitchener crossed by destroyer 
from Newhaven to Boulogne and •proceeded to Dun- 
kirk to meet the President of the Republic. At the 
French port he availed himself of the first opportunity 
of talking to wounded men before their arrival in 


owing to our unpreparedness in peace, and I well remember that when I 
was rejoicing over a very feeble output of partially trained pilots, he was 
tolling me that they should be trained to fly in groups of 60 to 100 with 
a view to bombing Essen. 1 remember how one da5 4ie explained to me 
his ideas of how it should be done and what formations should be adopted. 

course at that time, although I absolutely beljcv|‘d in his ideas, I 
had to be obstructive, simply bebause neither men nor material were avail- 
able, and the Expeditionary Force wanted everything we could give them. 

** More than a year later I was temporarily commanding the Flying Corps 
in France when Lord Kitchener, came and visited St. Omer aerodrome. 
Just as he got out of his car, about 12 aeroplanes in beautiful formation 
flew over his head. He smiled and turned to me sa3ring, ‘ There you are ! 
I told you to do that a year ago, and you said it couldn't be done ! ' 

“The Royal f'lying Corps owes a ver;jt great deal to Jjord Kitchener for 
the assistance he gave in every possible way at the beginning of the war.’* 
(Qen. W. S. Braneker, before the Royal Aeronautic Society, 25.1.17.) 
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the hospitals in England, which he often visited. A 
Red Cross train had just come in, and the men were 
eager to tell their exploits to the soldier whose name 
was a household word. They tried to make light of 
their sufferings, but Kitchener was not to be deceived 
— “ The men are more worn and look oven worse than 
I feared they would,” he said sadly to his Staff officer, 
and the^lmpression then made was never wiped away 
from his mind. 

Sir John sgnt two of his Staff to Dunkirk, explain- 
ing that the critical state of affairs prevented his 
coming himself. “Please tell him,” was the reply, 
“ that I should have been unhappy if he had even 
thought of doing so. I would not interrupt him for 
any consideration.” 

That afternoon and evening were devoted to a 
conference between the President, M. Cambon the 
Ambassador, Joffre, Foch, and Kitchener. The definite 
promise of an immediate despatch of further Territorial 
troops was rapturously received by the French ; and 
Kitchener’s knowledge of their language enabled him, 
despite the intricacies of the discussion, to hold his 
own and carry his own points before crossing back 
the same night to Dover. 

On November 2 the Commander-in-Chief was able 
to report that French reinforcements had arrived, 
that the Frenc*h had relieved him, and that his danger 
was less acute : 

The French have come into part of our lines during 
last night and this morning, and. I have been considerably 
strengthened in consequence. eOn the whole, I am much 
less anxious to-day, for the enemy appear to be much less 
active along our front. Yesterday we evacuated Messines 
and retired to an entrenchment behind it. 
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A few days later the Oermans began to withdraw 
troops from the West to party the ponderous Russian 
advance on the Eastern front ; but, even so, they 
made further efforts to break through to Ypres, 
culminating in the attack — and complete repulse * — 
of the Prussian Guards on November 11. Two days 
before Sir John had wired to Kitchener ; 

Foch told me on the 5th that JoSre expected that a German 
withdrawal had already begun and would proceed slowly to 
the extent of passing from twelve to fifteen Army Corps to the 
Eastern theatre. He expected, as a prelude to and cover 
for this withdrawal, that the enemy would make a powerful 
offensive movement against one or two places on the Allied 
line. These blows have since been struck and successfully 
parried, with great loss to the enemy. I do not expect that 
you can give me any more Regular troops at present. I have 
formed great hopes of the Territorials, from what I have seen 
of the London Scottish and other Territorial units. 

^ **700 (load, killed in yesterday’s attack of vhe Prussian Guards, 
have been picked up by the First Army Corps in front of their trenches. ” 
(Sir John to Kitchener, 12.11.14.) ^ 
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The last seiaous German attempt on Ypres in 1914 
was made on November 17, when the whole Western 
front stagnated into dreary, but no less deathly, 
trench warfare. By this time Territorial troops had 
relieved the Regulars in India and other overseas 
garrisons, and all trained soldiers who could be 
spared from foreign stations had arrived, or were 
arriving, in England. Besides the Seventh and 
Eighth Divisions, formed out of Regular troops 
abroad at thb declaration of war, three more 
Regular Divisioift, the Twenty-seventh, Twenty- 
eighth, and Twenty-ninth were now constituted 
and being trained. As with the Territorial and 
New Army Divisions, so with these ; the delay in 
putting them into the field was due to the lack of 
the necessary equipment — a cause of grave anxiety 
to Kitchener^^who was eager to reinforce Sir John 
at the earliest possible moment, and so arrest the 
transfer of^lerman troops to.the East. 

The King’s visit [Sir John wrote on December 4] has been 
very successful, and has certainlyvhad the best possible effect 
in every way upon the troops.* I think His Majesty has been 
pleased and interested. . . . 

The weather has been very foggy and misty, making regular 
air reconnaissances difficult ; but still during bright intervals 
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the Flying Corps are very energetic and pushing, and we 
glean from their reports that a good deal of movement by rail 
has been going on daring the last five or six days. By far 
the greater movement is from West to East, but a consider- 
ably smaller number of trains have been observed coming 
West. 

I am pretty certain that a good deal of artillery has gone 
from our front and has been replaced by guns firing shells of 
inferior power and efficiency (many of them fail to burst) 
but about the same range. I think they have brought a good 
many guns here which they captured at Mau^euge. 

I am sure the infantry in our front has been changed and 
I think very possibly reduced, if not in quantity certainly in 
quality. We find dead men with one shoulder strap on their 
coats and another with a different number in their pockets. 
These and other indications show that the Germans are doing 
their best to prevent us from determining what corps have 
been withdrawn from our front, but I am pretty sure that the 
Seventh Corps has gone and also the Second. The Guards 
Division has also gone. 

I feel sure there are still a considerable* number of eight- 
inch howitzers in our front, as well as fhose heavy Austrian 
guns which they brought up some time ago. 

Similar conditions are reported in front of the French on 
our right and left. I have had several talks witli Foch as to 
our future plans, and also a long conversation with Joffre 
when he came up here on Tuesday to see the King. We have 
no reason to suppose that the forces in front of us are inferior 
as regards numbers, and they may possibly be slightly 
superior. They are certainly superior in ‘heavy artillery, 
and they are very strongly entrenched all alpng the line. 
In fact we know that they have carefully prepared successive 
posif ions for many miles behind them. 

Joffre, Foch, and I all agree that a vigorous offensive at 
the present moment would cettainly entail very heavy loss ; 
and even if we could make any headway at all we could not 
get very far in one effort. • 

Then there is the question of our immediate ammunition 
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resources, which do not admit of the expenditure which 
offensive operations would entail. 

Your letters and telegrams seem to express surprise that 
some forward movement is not undertaken or some effort 
made to prevent the enemy moving troops from West to East ; 
but the situation being as I have described it. we are of opinion 
that it is impossible at the moment to do any more. Joffre 
tells me that he expects to have a considerable quantity of 
heavy artillery available in a week or two, and by that time 
we hope that German requirements in the Eastern theatre 
will have caused more withdrawals from our front in the West, 

• and that we shall be thus enabled to batter down the enemy’s 
trenches and make a vigorous advance. He gave me an 
outline of the plans he was evolving in his head, but he has 
not yet finally decided on the point where he will make his 
big push. 

In the meantime we are doing all the reconnoitring we 
possibly can and securing points in our front wherever we 
see an opportunity. 

The troops stood in urgent need of rest after the hard 
experiences of our kist battle ; and reinforcement, refitting, 
and reorganisation h|ve been going on with enormous 
advantage to the elFiciency of the forces generally. 

I have inspected a great number of the troops lately and 
have been much struck by the appearance and condition of 
the drafts. I expect the last Indian Infantry Brigade, which 
landed from Egypt, to be up here in two or three days, and 
Rimington’s Cavalry Corps to be formed and ready for service 
early next week. 

The fact is thatT Krupp is our most formidable enemy at 
present, and we must find means to get on terms with the 
enemy's heavy artillery before imf advance can be very 
speedy or vigorous. The 9*2'’ howitzers and 6'’ guns have 
been a great help. » 

I have, however, urged strongly on both Joffre and Foch 
the necessity for taking a vigorous offensive at the earliest 
passible moment, and pushing* through a point in the enemy’s 
line, which would have the most decisive results. 
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The end of the campa%i of 1914 had extinguished 
tile hope of the Germans that they would overrun 
France in a short and decisive contest. But though 
many — friends and foes — who had once flouted 
Kitchener’s forecast of a prolonged struggle^ were 
now disposed to back his opinion, few still believed 
that civilised nations could stand the wear and tear 
and financial burden of a three years’ war. 

It was anyhow patent to every observer that pre- 
paration must be made for the whole of the year 1916. 
The fighting about Ypres had led to a mix-up of the 
Allied forces. The French were on the coast near 
Nieuport, the Belgians stood next in order towards 
the south, then several French divisions held the 
Ypres sector, while the left of our Army was opposite 
Wytschaete and its right in the neighbourhood of 
La Bass6e, south of which stood the bulk of the 
French Army. It was obviously desirable to draw 
the three Allied Armies together asTOUch as possible. 

A more thorny question was -how to help Russia. 
Matters were going badly on the Eastern front. To 
keep our own Army supplied was difficult enough, 
but to supply Russia with rifles and ammunition 
was in every way, and in some very imsavoury ways, 
more harassing. Sir John, who was asked to take 
early counsel with Joffre, wrote on December 28 : 

In accordance with the wish of His Majesty’s (rovemment 

^ His surmise as to the duration of the war did not prevent him from 
taking into early consideration the future condition of the men taking part 
in it. “ I hear,” wrote Earl frroy to him in Ihiccmber 1914, “ that you 
are already concerning yourself ijjj^th regard to the future of your soldiers 
when they are disbanded after the war, I am not suiprised. It is obvious 
that there will be thousands of men who will not he content to return 
to the humdrum conditions of their old life ; and unless proper provision 
is made for their employment, they may constitute a social and political 
menaoe.*’ 
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I had an interview of about two hours’ duration with General 
JofEre at his Headquarters at Chantilly yesterday. 

I told him that, from information received from the Foreign 
Office, the British Government had reason to consider the 
military situation in Russia (as it existed a week ago) serious. 
They apprehended a rapid advance by the Austro-German 
Forces on Warsaw, and a retirement of the whole Russian 
Army, possibly as far baick as the River Bug. They attributed 
the failure of the Russians to continue the offensive to lack 
of artillery, ammunition, and rifles with which to equip their 
reserves, which w^re otherwise ready to come up and reinforce 
the first line. They feared that when this happened, Germany 
would be able to withdraw a sufficient force from the Eastern 
theatre of war to render her strong enough to break our 
Western line and eventually take Paris. 

I told the General that His Majesty’s Government was 
anxious to hear if he had formed any plans to meet such a 
contingency, and in what way he wished the British Forces 
to participate in such plans. 

General Joffre replied that he had always been prejiared to 
meet any possible bieak which might occur in our lino by 
concentrating groups oj reserves near the railway centres 
and strategic points, w'hence they could be moved by trains 
or ’buses to any threatened point in the line. 

The French General Staff under his supervision had full 
plans to meet any situation which was likely to arise ; but 
he did not think the present moment was opportune to enter 
into a discussion to meet a contingency which, in his opinion, 
had, since the conclusion of the battle of Ypres, become 
always remote ; and was more so than ever in view of events 
in the Eastern theatre during the past week. 

I thought it unnecessary to press him further on this 
particular subject, and we fell to discussion of future plans 
to meet the situation as it now presents itself to us. 

We agree in thinking that it is tmlikely that the Germans 
will be able to detach any troops from the forces with which 
she now confronts the Russians for any purpose whatever, 
but we feel the necessity for pressing hard on this side in order 
VOL. Ill G* 
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to prevent any more troops being detached to the Eastern 
theatre^ and to gradually drive the German forces out of 
France and Belgium. 

The plan which I am about to describe to you was really 
commenced on the 14th instant, between which date and the 
21st, you may remember, there was a good deal of activity 
all along our line and that of the French to the north of us. 

This and some other minor operations at other parts of 
the Allied line were a kind of prelude to draw the attention of 
the Germans from the preparations which were being made at 
the main points of attack. These points lie at Arras on the 
western side of our line, and Rheims on the southern side. 
Jofl're has massed a huge force of artillery (both heavy and 
light) opposite these points, and is massing all the troops 
he can get behind them. The push has already commenced 
at both points ; many of the enemy’s trenches have been 
captured and his line has been pushed back from four to six 
hundred yards opposite both places. 

At other parts of the line the role is to be twofold : 

1. To economise troops so far as is consistent with the 
safety of the line, and send every possible man to one of the 
two decisive points. 

2. To maintain sufficient local reserves to engage the 
enemy and keep him employed to such an extent as to prevent 
lus detaching troops to either of the two decisive points. 

I have now got Jolfre to agree to tlie wishes of His Majesty’s 
Government and make such arrangements with me as will 
enal)le me to act on the extreme left of the line in conjunction 
with the Belgian Army and, so far as possible, with our own 
Fleet. He has arranged that I shall Eventually take over 
the whole line between La Bassee and tlie sea, leaving the 
French troops between my present left and the Belgian 
right (which is really Bixschoote, the southern limit of the 
inundations), as fast asjihe successive reinforcements reaching 
me from you will permit. <^The French troops so relieved will 
be used at the decisive point, Arras. The sooner, therefore, 
that I can relieve them the more effective will the action be 
at the decisive point. 
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1 sent for Bridges and had a long talk with him this morning. 
1 have made certain suggestions to him with regard to the 
employment of the Belgian Army in conjunction with ourselves 
which he is going to put before the King. If they meet with 
the King’s approval, and there is any chance of their being 
favourably considered, I think we shall be rendered much 
stronger on this Hank. 

From what I have said you will sec that the progress of a 
vigorous offensive depends upon how fast I can get troops up 
here and release the French Forces (probably three Corps). 
If I could hav^ the Canadians any earlier, or the Marine 
Contingent, or one or two divisions of Territorials, it would 
materially further all these plans. 

Up to the present the strategical problems of the 
war had been stiff but simple. To stop the Germans 
and sustain the French had been the governing 
consideration to which all others had to yield. The 
forwardness of the Territorials to .serve overseas had 
enabled Kitchener alike to provide for Imperial defence 
and to create frdm the Regular garrisons a number 
of divisions for seiwice in France. He knew to a 
nicety the resources of the Indian Army, and he 
understood what risks could be taken. With the 
potent help of India, the Dominions, and the Crown 
Colonies, we could well take on Turkey and bring 
to book the German colonial forces. The Dominion 
of South Africa suppressed with energy the rebellion 
fostered by Gennan agents, and undertook the evic- 
tion of the Germans from theif South-West African 
colony. Australia, New Zealand, and Japan charged 
themselves with clearing the Pacific. Our forces 
in Nigeria and the Gold Coast secured Togoland, and 
prepared for the conquest of the Cameroons. India 
helped to make Egypt .secure and sent a small ex- 
pedition to Mesopotamia. None of these expeditions 
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absorbed troops who would have been employed in 
the main theatre, and there was no clash of interests. 
But at the end of the year 1914 the main problem 
was no longer how to check the German campaign of 
conquest in France, but how best to win the war. 
The strategical horizon widened and discussions 
started which were to continue till the guns ceased 
to fire. So the already great burden borne by the 
Government’s chief military adviser increased in 
weight. , 



CHAPTEFt CIl 

The earliest •hint of operations in other theatres 
of war was given to the Commander-in-Chief by 
Kitchener in a letter dated January 2 : 

There does not appear to be much sign of the contemplated 
push through on the part of the French Army. Probably 
they find themselves up against the same problem all along the 
line as you do in your part, viz. trenches that render attack 
only a waste of men for a few yards gained of quite worthless 
ground. The feeling here is gaining ground that, although it 
is essential to defend the line we hold, troops over and abov(‘, 
what is necessary for that service could be better employed 
elsewhere. 

I suppose we nmst now recognise that the French Army 
cannot make a sufficient break through the German lines of 
defence to cause a complete change of the situation and bring 
about the retreat of the German forces from Northern Belgium. 
If that is so, then the German lines in France may be looked 
upon as a fortress that cannot be carried by assault, and also 
cannot be completely invested — with the result that the lines 
can only be hlfeld by an investing force, while operations 
proceed elsewhere. 

The question of where anything effective can be accom- 
plished opens a large field, and requires a good deal of study. 
What are the views of your Staff ? Russia is hard pressed in 
the Caucasus, and can only • just hold her own in Poland. 
Fresh forces are necessary to change the deadlock ; Italy and 
Rumania seem the most likely providers; therefoi^ some 
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action tliat would help to bring these out seems attractive, 
though full of difficulties. 

Sir John in a reasoned statement rejected the im- 
possibilily of piercing the enemy’s lines. The thing, 
he thought, was feasible enough with an adequate 
supply of guns and high explosive shells ; he argued 
that, even if a break-through ‘in the West were 
denied us, the safety of France in general, and of the 
Channel ports in particular, was vital to Great Britain. 
Germany might conceivably put Russia* Aors de combat, 
and bring the bulk of her forces to the Western front. 
In so dire an event, the troops which Great Britain 
could throw into the field in France would provide no 
more than a margin of safety. After examining all 
alternative theatres of war for the appearance of 
British soldiers, he thought that an expedition to 
Servia via Salonika was the least objectionable, 
although the difficulties of land communication would 
be very great. As to a descent, on Gallipoli, he be- 
lieved that any attack on I'urkey would be barren 
of decisive result : 

In the most favourable circumstances it would only cause 
the relaxation of the pressure against Bussis in the Caucasus, 
and enable her to transfer two or three corps to the West — a 
result quite incommensurate with the effort involved. To 
attack Turkey would be to play the German game, and to 
bring about the end which Germany had in mind when she 
induced Turkey to join in the war — ^namely, td draw off troops 
from the decisive spot, which is Germany herself. 

Sir John had a plan of his own— to relieve the 
French troops in Flanders, who could then be sent 
south to back up Jofire’s impending ofiensive, and 
to employ the British Army, with such help as the 
BelgiHins could give, in ousting the Germans from 
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Ostend and Zeebrugge. This scheme, he was at pains 
to represent, would permit of our Fleet co-operating 
with our Army, and, if successful, would relieve the 
Admiralty of much anxiety as to submarine attack. 

For such a campaign he asked for a reinforcement 
of fifty Territorial or New Anny battalions, a copious 
supply of artillery, ammunition of all kinds — but 
especially of high explosive — and a sufficient number 
of heavy guns ; all these to supplement what had 
already been promised — the First Canadian Division 
and the last two Regular divisions, the Twenty- 
eighth and Twenty-ninth. With these fifty battalions 
Sir John proposed to swell his existing divisions ; 
he thought the new soldiers would show to better 
advantage if shaken down with experienced fighters. 

A well-considered campaign to clear the Belgian 
coast had been concocted between Sir John and Mr. 
Churchill while the battleof the Aisnewas still swaying. 
The Admiralty m*ay have viewed with something like 
dismay the establishment of the enemy on the flunk 
of our cross-Channel routes ; the employment of 
our amphibious power was an attractive idea, and 
in transferring his troops to Flanders the British 
Commander had well in mind that he might be able 
to concert operations with the Fleet. The fierce 
struggle in which he finely foiled the German attempt 
to reach Calais had absorbed all Sir John’s thoughts, 
but no 8oon«5r had he gained .the upper band than 
he re-addressed himself to the recovery of Ostend 
and Zeebrugge. Mr. Churchill, who at this time set 
scarcely any limit to the effect of naval guns on land 
defences, had written to Sir John on November 22 : 
“ If you push your left "flank along the sand dunes 
of the shore to Ostend and Zeebrugge, we could give 
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you 100 or 200 heavy guns from the sea in absolutely 
devastating support.” 

Kitchener was no less anxious than Sir John and 
Mr. Churchill to see the British Army in definite 
charge of the Allied left flank, and for administrative 
reasons he coveted from the French the control of 
Dunkirk. Therefore, after a further visit of Mr. 
Churchill to Sir John, and agreeably with tbe wishes 
of the Cabinet, the War Secretary wrote to our 
Ambassador in France : 

The military situation points to the advisability of shortly 
taking steps to prevent the Germans withdrawing their best 
first-line troops from the Western theatre for employment 
against Russia and replacing them by second-rate troops. As 
some forward movement to effect this may be decided on, I 
desire to bring to the serious attention of the French Govern- 
ment the very strong opinion held by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that British troops should be so placed in the line as to 
advance along the coast in immediate ccf-operation with our 
Fleet, and thus enable us, if necessary, to land further forces 
at any critical juncture during the operation. To obtain this 
result a slight change in the present position of Sir John 
French’s forces in the line would be necessary. The British 
troops would have to be moved to the left of the Allied line, 
being replaced in their present position by the French troops 
now on the left. They would thus be again taking up the 
position in the line they held after mo\dng from Soissons. 

I would point out to the French Government that the 
people of this country realise that the Belgian Qpastal positions 
are now held by Germany as a menace to Great Britain. 
They would, therefore, regard any losses entailed by an active 
offensive taken by our ti^ops against these coastal positions 
as fully justified. British public opinion will even demand 
that the menace should be removed, for the forts on the coast 
of Belgium are being prepared a base of operations by sea 
and air against Great Britain especially, and this may in time 
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hamper the safe transport of fresh troops from England to 
France. Moreover, we feel sure that our co-operation with 
any contemplated French effort to drive the Germans back 
from their present position would be rendered much more 
effective, and lead to more decisive and far-reaching results, 
if this preliminary step in the redistribution of the trooiw were 
now taken and our troops subsequently used in the manner 
indicated.^ His Majesty’s Government consider it most urgent 
and important that this step should be taken, and you should 
ask the French Government to agree to it and to arrange with 
General Joffre fgr carrying it out. 

The French Gov’emment received the proposal 
with scant enthusiasm. Joffre feared an attack south 
of the Somme, directed upon Amiens ; he knew that 
the Germans were creating fresh formations, and he 
thought that at any moment tliey might stay their 
vaunted march to Petrograd and rush back to the 
Western front. He desired with all his soul to build 
up his reserves in his centre for offence or defence as 
circumstances might dictate ; he protested that it 
would be perilous to commit troops to an offensive 
campaign on the extreme left flank, where the country 
was no less intricate than defensible, at any rate until 
the direct lines of advance to Paris were absolutely 
secured. 

Eatchener kept an open mind as to the Belgian coast 
scheme until the details were worked out. With all 
its glamour, he was not greatly attracted by it. No 
human effort; he felt, could supply the extra guns and 
munitions which would be required, nor was he dis- 
posed to perpetuate the piecemeal employment of the 
Territorial Force. When danger loomed large he had 
sent Territorial battalions to France as fast as they 
could be turned out, and these in the hour of utter 
need had rendered inestimable service in stemming 
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the Grennan onrush. But he had regarded this as 
an emergency measure, to be discontinued when the 
emergency was past. The war would be long, and 
he was looking far into the future. The proposed 
operations might achieve a considerable local ad- 
vantage, but they must interfere seriously with the 
organisation of our fighting power, which he was 
painfully plodding to rear so as to touch culminating 
strength in 1917. 

Up to January 2 Mr. Churchill highly approved 
a naval and military attack on the Belgian coast as 
recommended by Sir John, but between that date and 
January 7, when the War Council met to discuss future 
plans, his attention had been drawn elsewhere, and he 
desired to use his ships otherwise. The War Council 
gave full consideration to Sir John’s memorandum, 
and did not lightly dismiss the benefits it held out. 
It was carefully weighed with other propositions just 
then brought forward, but on January 9 Kitchener 
was instructed to veto the pl^ of an offensive 
campaign in Flanders ; 

F.M. Sib John French — 

The questions raised in your recent memorandum of 
January 3, 1916, and in your appreciation of the situation 
in the various theatres of war, were considered by a War 
Council, presided over by the Prime Minister, on Thursday, 
January 7, and Friday, January 8. 

The principal questions discussed were : * 

1. The proposed advance to Zeebrugge. 

2. The organisation of the New Armies. 

3. The possibility of employing British forces in a 

different theatre from that in which they are now 
used. . 

1. With regard to the proposed advance to Zednvgge, the 
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First Lord’s telegram No. 2623,^ sent to you on January 2, 
explained the difficulties imposed on the Admiralty by the 
development of Zeebrugge as a base for submarines, and the 
War Council realised that one of your principal motives in 
suggesting an offensive to effect the capture of Ostend and 
Zeebrugge was to ease the naval position. 

On a general review, however, of the whole situation, naval 
and military, the Coimcil came to the conclusion that the 
advantages to be obtained from such an advance, at the present 
moment would not be commensurate with the heavy losses 
involved, as well as the extension that would be thus caused 
to the lines of the Allies in Northern Flanders. 

The Council was also influenced in this conclusion by the 
following considerations : (a) The first of these was that the 
reinforcements of 50 battiUions of Territorial troops which 
you considered indispensable could only be supplied at a 
considerable dislocation of the organisation of the future 
reinforcements to be sent you. It must be borne in mind 
that the original organisation of the Territorial Force included 
no provision for drafts. Great difficulties have already been 
encountered in providing drafts for the 24 battalions already 
in your command, and ilthough arrangements for the necessary 
machinery to create a special reserve for the Territorials are 
in hand, it would not at present be possible to supply 60 more 
battalions with drafts without an entire reorganisation of the 
forces allotted to Home Defence, and this would modify the 
programme for reinforcements to join your Army in the future. 

(6) The second consideration was that it is impossible at the 
[>resent time to maintain a sufficient supply of gun ammunition 


* ** The battleship FarmidMe was aunk thia morning by a submarine in the 
Channel. Jnformfttion from all quarters ahi^wa that the Germans are steadily 
developing an im]>ortant submarine^ base at Zeebrugge. Unless operations 
can be undertaken to clear the coast, and particularly to capture this place, 
it must be recogniHed that the whole transportation of troops across the 
r^hannel will be seriously and increasingly compromised. The Admiralty 
are of the opinion that it would l>e possible, under cover of warships, to 
land a large force at Zeebrugge in conjunction with any ({ennine forward 
movement along the shore to Ostend. They wish these views, which they 
have so frequently put forward, *to bf^ placed again before the French 
Commander, and hope they may receive the consideration which tlieir 

urgency and importance require.” 
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on the scale which you considered necessary for offensive 
operations. Every effort is being made in all parts of the 
world to obtain an unlimited supply of ammunition, but, as 
you are well aware, the result is still far from being sufficient 
to maintain the large number of guns which you now have 
under your command adequately supplied with ammunition 
for offensive purposes. You have pointed out that offensive 
operations, under the new conditions created by this war, 
require a vast expenditure of artillery ammunition, which may 
for even ten or twenty days necessitate the supply of 60 or 
100 rounds per gun per day being available^ and that unless 
the reserve can be accumulated to meet expenditure of this 
sort it is unwise to embark on extensive offensive operations 
against the enemy in trenches. It is, of course, almost 
impossible to calculate with any accuracy how long offensive 
operations, once undertaken, may last before the object is 
attained ; but it is evident that the breaking-off of such 
operations before accomplishment, owing to the want of 
artillery ammunition, and not on account of a successful 
termination or a convenient pause in the operations having 
been reached, might lead to a serious reverse being sustained 
by our forces. 

The abandonment of the Zeebrugge project does not prevent 
you from co-operating — to the utmost extent compatible with 
your present resources — with any offensive movement con- 
templated by General Joffre, and your previous instructions 
in this sense are in no way modified. 

(c) The Council further thought that there were certain 
indications, which should not be neglected, of German rein- 
forcements reaching their Armies in the "Western theatre in 
the near future, which may lead German Commanders to 
undertake a fresh attempt to force the lines you and the 
French Army hold. If this movement should develop, it 
could probably be better ^et and defeated by holding your 
present lines^ of prepared positions than by extending the line 
to the Dutch Frontier and placing the Belgian Army in 
probably a more exposed position than they now occupy. 
You may rest assured that, as they become available, fresh 
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troops will be sent to you, with the least possible delay, to 
strengthen your forces as far as is practicable. The Twenty- 
eighth Division have already received orders to leave for 
France on the 14th instant. 

2. The organisation of the New Armies, — Careful considera- 
tion was given to your remarks on the best method of 
utilising the New Armies when they are ready for the field. 
Before this time arrives the whole question will have to be 
very carefully examined from every point of view, and it will 
be necessary to obtain the advice of competent General 
Officers, after personally making themselves acquainted with 
the condition an^ training of the new troops. It would be 
premature to arrive at any decision at the present moment, 
though this important question will not be lost sight of. 

3. The possibility of employing British forces in a different 

theatre from that in which they are now used, — The Council 
considered carefully your remarks on this subject in reply 
to Lord Kitchener’s letter, and came to the conclusion that, 
certainly for the present, the main theatre of operations for 
British forces should be alongside the French Army, and that 
this should continue as long as France was liable to suc- 
cessful invasion and required armed support. It was also 
realised that, should the offensive operations subsequently drive 
the Germans out of France and back to Germany, British 
troops should assist in such operations. It was thought that, 
after another failure by Germany to force the lines of 
defence held by the French Army and yours, the military 
situation in France and Flanders might conceivably develop 
into one of stalemate, in which it would be impossible for 
German forces to 1>reak through into France, while at the 
same time the German defences would be impassable for 
offensive movements of the Allies i^ithout great loss of life 
and the expenditure of more ammunition than could be 
provided. ^ 

In these circumstances, it was considered desirable to find 
some other theatre where such obstructions to advance would 
be less pronounced, and from where operations against the 
enemy might lead to more decisive results. 
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For these reasons, the War Council decided that certain 

of the possible projects for pressing the war in other theatres 

should be carefully studied during the next few weeks, so that, 

as soon as the new forces are ht for action, plans may be ready 

to meet any eventuality that may be then deemed expedient, 

either from a political point of view, or to enable our forces 

to act with the best advantage in concert with the troops of 

other nations throwing in their lot with the Allies. 

« 

Sir John, who was probably not slow to recog- 
nise that Turkey in arms afforded ample reason 
for “pressing the war in other theatres,” loyally 
resigned his Zeebrugge project, and solidly set him- 
self to co-operate with Joffre. 



• CHAPTER cm 

On October ^9, 1914, Turkish warships bombarded 
Odessa, Sebastopol, and Theodosia, and the next day 
the Entente Ambassadors at Constantinople demanded 
their passports. On November 2 Russia declared war 
upon Turkey, and on the 3rd a British aud French 
squadron bombarded the entrance to the Dardanelles. 
The motive of this demonstration was to test the 
range of the Turkish guns in the Dardanelles forts : 
but, as it preceded, instead of following, a determina- 
tion of our naval«.nd military policy towards Turkey, 
it served chiefly to put the Turks on the qui vive. On 
November 5 followed the formal declaration of war 
on Turkey by Great Britain and France. 

Kitchener had always reckoned with the likelihood 
of an actively hostile Turkey, and had hardly entered 
the War Office before he planned his counter-measures. 
His military policy was to be safe in the East in order 
to be strong in the West, and he looked to Egypt as the 
key to our position in the East. His judgement was 
shared by the German General Staff, who openly said 
that the Suez Canal was the jugular vein of the British 
Empire ; and from the moment when Turkey declared 
against us, her domineering Ally never ceased to hound 
her on to Egypt, which, was overrun with German 
agents stealthily preparing the way for an attack. 

»5 
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At the end of August 1914 Sir John Maxwell, 
then employed as chief British liaison officer on 
Joftre’s Staff, was sent by Kitchener to organise 
the defence of Egypt. Maxwell had spent nearly 
thirty years of his military life in Egypt, which to 
him was an open book ; he was as familiar with 
local conditions as he was popular alike with soldiers, 
pashas, sheikhs, and fellahin. If military ' arrange- 
ments were to be smoothly and swiftly carried through, 
no better — probably no other — choice fhan Maxwell ^ 
could have been made. 

While Turkey was making up her mind to act, 
there was no immediate anxiety about Egypt. 
Troops on their way to the Western front from Inffia 
and Australasia found Egypt an excellent half-way 
house, where in case of emergency they could stay 
until an adequate garrison was provided. To obtain 
such garrison. Kitchener asked the East Lancashire 
Territorial Division to go to Egypt, and arranged 
with the Government of India to despatch thither 
eight battalions of Indian Infantry and the Camel 
Corps which the Maharajah of Bikanir had handsomely 
lent us on the outbreak of war. These new defenders 
had arrived by the middle of October — a fortnight 
before the Sultan finally put his hand into the fist 
of the Kaiser. 

On October 16 Maxwell wrote : 

There is rather more nervousaess in Egypt, but everything 
is quiet. It is part of the German propaganda that a revolu- 
tion in Egypt is imminent, and that there are agents all over 
the country fomenting the natives against the British. We 
can find veiy little evidence in support of this. There are, 

* la April I UK) Kitchener despntchod Maxwell to Ireland to deal with 
the Cerman-engineeted rebellion there. 
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however, far too many able-bodied reservists, German and 
Austrian, all over Egypt. I have just finished a general 
registration, and though I have not yet the exact figures 
there must be at least 600, and there must be another 200 
from the crews of captured ships. This is a danger. I have 
wired you asking to have them all interned at Malta. They 
can do no harm there. On Monday I am trying before a 
Military Court an undoubted spy of Enver’s. He is a German 
and an officer in the Alexandria Police, and he had on him 
when arrested a secret code, maps of the Suez Canal, and two 
boxes of detona^rs. The Turks are getting at our Sinai 
Bedawin with robes of honour, bakshish, and promises of arms, 
and they are also trying to get at the Senussi. I think we 
ought to do something ourselves to try and keep as many as 
possible loyal with money, and promise that we will look after 
them when these very difficult times are over. I do not know 
what the policy of the Foreign Office is, but I think the Arabs 
about Mecca and the Yemen ought to be approached and set 
against the Turks. 

As we are not going to attempt to hold our Sinai frontier 
and w-ill destroy as many wells as possible, I expect all the 
Bedawin will join the T|irks if they come over. As I cannot 
send out patrols I do not know much about what is going on 
on the frontier lines. I expect there will be raids before long. 
The Turks seem to be doing a lot of work in road-making, 
building forts, etc., all over Palestine and S>Tia, which looks 
as if they expected attack from us, but their tendency is to 
move south, and this can only mean attack upon Egypt. 
With the eight battalions from India, two mountain batteries, 
the Bikanir Camel* Corps and the Coast Guard, the Canal 
ought to be saf^ I am putting all these at Ismailieh, Port 
Said, and Suez. The Territorials arft coming on splendidly. 
They get on very well and are keen. I hope nothing will inter- 
fere with the passage of the Indian contingent to Marseilles. 
By the time they are here we ought to know one way or the 
other what the Turks mean to do. The desert and Canal are 
tough obstacles, the nature of which the German officers 
advising the Turk may not realise. 

VOL. m 
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Thus, when Turkey entered the lists, our first 
defensive measures were in good trim. They were 
further improved when in December there disem- 
barked in Egypt the first troops of the Australian 
and New Zealand contingents, the nucleus of lixe 
splendid Anzac Corps, to command which Kitchener 
brought Sir William Birdwood from India. 

The Government of India had meanwhile sent its 
force to the head of the Persian Gulf to encourage 
the friendly Arab tribes in Southern Mesopotamia, 
and to protect* the pipe line of the Anglo-Persian 
oil-fields. This expedition landed near the mouth 
of the Shatt-el-Arab and captured Fao. Meeting 
with little opposition on November 23 it occupied 
Basra, the port which receives the traffic of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. At two vital points the 
Turks had been forestalled. 

Towards the end of November the extension of 
the war to the East demanded a change in the control 
of our war policy. Hitherto ^his had been vested 
in the whole Cabinet of twenty-two members, with 
the assistance of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
The size of the Cabinet not only hindered business 
but imperilled the secrecy indispensable to the success 
of a war-plan. The Prime Minister, therefore, ex- 
tracted from the Cabinet a War CoimcO on which 
served only those Ministers immediately concerned 
with the conduct of the war. At its ^t meeting 
on November 26 the* Near East was the main theme. 
Mr. Churchill contended that the best way to defend 
Egypt was to land^on some part of the coast of 
Asiatic Turkey, and he counselled an attack on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. If this were happily accom- 
plished the Fleet would sail through the Dardanelles 
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to Constantinople, where we might hope to dictate 
terms to the Turks. The First Lord intimated, 
however, that to ensure success large forces would 
be necessary, but Kitchener — who would equally 
have liked to cut up the Turkish communications — 
had no military means available. He himself pre- 
ferred a Qian, which he had alreiuly discussed in 
general terms with Maxwell, for effecting a landing 
in the Gtdf of Eskandroon at Alexandretta, a short 
distance from the main line of the Baghdad railway 
— joined a little farther south, near Aleppo, by the 
Syria-Arabia branch line. But as, at the moment, 
there were neither men nor material for such an 
enterprise, the matter had to rest, although the 
defence of Egypt from without by carrying war into 
the enemy’s country w'as perpetually in his thoughts. 

On December 4 Maxwell wrote : 

If any diversion is qpntemplsted, 1 think the easiest, safest, 
and most fruitful in results would be one at Alexandretta. 
There, if we do not impihge on Bussian spheres, we strike a 
vital blow at their railways and also bit German interests 
very hard. 1 am assured that round about Alexandretta the 
Armenians would join any European landing expedition, 
and that they are all good fighting men, but would want arms 
and ammimition. An expedition to cut the line at Maan 
would not produce much result. It would be difficult in regard 
to water. Any damage done could be easily repaired, and 
it is too near the Holy Places for our Mohammedan troops. 
Alexandretta woilld not want a very.large force. All other 
places — Raafa, Jaffa, Acre, Beyrut — are too far from the 
Turkish lines of communications. 

t 

These were the earliest of many proposals which 
simmered during the subsequent weeks. With the 
failure of the Germans to rhach Calais had begun our 
session in the trenches to which no term could be 
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foreseen, and German troops were being transferred 
from the Western front as fast as the railways coidd 
take them to reinforce Hindenburg against Russia. 

Certain members of the War Coimcil were ex- 
cogitating some cheaper and quicker way of winning 
the war than by storming defences bristling with 
barbed wire and manned by Germans, who out- 
numbered and outgunned us. At the same time the 
dispositions in Central and South-eastern Europe 
called loudly for -attention and actiorf. Italy was still 
neutral and would probably require a special induce- 
ment to throw in her lot with us ; Serbia was isolated 
and was haughtily threatened with castigation by 
Austria ; Rumania, thot^h sympathetic, was afraid 
to move while large Austrian armies were near her 
frontiers, the more so as she could see no direct assist- 
ance coming from the Entente Powers ; Greece was 
facing both ways ; Bulgaria wa^ openly coquetting 
with the Central Powers. Our Foreign Office, which 
had a fine field open to it for benevolent action, 
protested the helplessness of diplomacy unbacked by 
military achievement. The eyes of statesmen were 
being drawn more and more towards the Middle 
East. 

The discussions in the War Council moved 
Kitchener to write his letter .to Sir John of 
January 2, and on that same day our Ambassador 
at Petrograd telegraphed that the Turks were press- 
ing the Russians hard in the Caucasus, and that the 
Russian Government, to relieve this pressure, begged 
for a demonstration against the Turks on some other 
quarter. The Russians had chivalrously come for- 
ward at the time of bur 'retreat from Mons, and by 
invajiing East Prussia had drawn ofi considerable 
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weight from us. This inroad into Germany had 
cost them two heavy disasters in which they had lost 
a vast quantity of precious war material. Kitchener 
felt that Russia’s appeal must be met, and he tele- 
graphed, promising a demonstration against the 
Turks, but expressing a fear that no action we could 
take would assure the withdrawal of enemy troops 
from the daucasus. He then wrote to Mr. Churchill ; 

1 do not see that we can do anything that will seriously 
help the Russians ih the Caucasus. The Turks have evidently 
withdrawn most of their troops from Adrianople and are 
using them to reinforce their forces against Russia, probably 
sending them across the Black Sea. We have no troops to 
land anywhere. The only place where a demonstration might 
have some effect in stopping reinforcements going East would 
be the Dardanelles. We shall not be ready for anything big 
for some months. 



CHAPTER CIV 


There now began to be voiced the ideas of those 
who advocated campaigns in the East to safeguard 
our interests there, to influence potential Allies, and 
to strike an easier path to victory than through the 
Cerman trenches. Mr. Lloyd George was convinced 
that any attempt to force the German lines in the 
West must fail unless we had a superiority in men of 
at least three to one — ^a superiority hopeless of attain- 
ment. He thought that the country would hereafter 
be wroth if the superb army tlien in the making 
were thrown away on “ futilfe enterprises such as 
we have witnessed during the last few weeks.” His 
proposal was to establish a considerable reserve in 
England from which France could be helped if hard 
pressed — ^a certain number of men being stationed 
at Boulogne in case of emergency — and to transfer 
the whole of the British Army in, France — bag and 
baggage, lock, stock, and barrel — and to dedicate 
the new forces to the Balkans. He 'sought thus to 
reinforce Serbia, attract Italy and Greece to our side, 
overawe Bulgaria, apd possibly persuade Rumania to 
join us. , Such a movement would, he argued, isolate 
Turkey and enable us to attack Austria, the weakest 
of our enemies, in overwhelming force. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer also thought, as a secondary 
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operation, to defend Egypt by .landing 100,000 men 
on the coast of Syria ; he hoped thus to cut off the 
Turkish forces assembling in the Sinai Desert for an 
attack on the Canal, and by carrying the war into 
the enemy’s country to win a dramatic victory 
which would hearten the people at home. He 
said that^ short of .some such project, he had little 
hope of achieving any signal success, and saw rather 
a prospect of perpetual stalemate. 

Mr. Churchill hadbecome more and more enamoured 
of the Gallipoli scheme, which he wished to take shape 
as a great combined military and naval attack upon 
Constantinople. Lord Fisher offered a third alter- 
native in naval and military operations against the 
coast of Schleswig-Holstein. Sir John was still bent 
on clearing the Belgian coast, and his Staff were 
satirically suggesting that the Germans would gladly 
furnish transports to carry British troops to the 
Dardanelles. Joffre abided resolutely by his Anglo- 
French offensive. • 

For the guidance of the Government a very careful 
and exhaustive examination by highly-trained naval 
and military General Staffs was requisite. But the 
Admiralty had no real General Staff, and that credited 
to the War Office was attenuated to a shadow. After 
Sir Charles Douglas’s death Kitchener, loath to 
deprive Sir Jo^n of any one valuable to him, had 
appointed Sif James Wolfe -I|([urray as ad interim 
Chief of the Staff, but had not taken out letters- 
patent appointing him a Member of the Army Council. 
Circumstances and the Cabinet alike .assigned to 
Kitchener every military problem, and his calcula- 
tions were rendered the mmre intricate by considera- 
tions of foreign and domestic politics. One thing 
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was painfully clear — ^he had no troops ready for ex- 
traneous military enterprises. 

This was the position when the War CouncU met 
on January 7 and 8 to consider the various plans 
of campaign; the only decision reached was that 
the British Army in France should be left to co- 
operate with Jo£^, and Kitchener’s Memorandum of 
January 9 was the outcome. Long and lively dis- 
cussions took place as to whether and where new 
theatres of war should be opened up. 4 week later, on 
January 13, Kitchener absolutely refused to weaken 
our front in France or to take troops away from 
Egypt, and for this amongst other reasons Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposal for a grand expedition to the 
Balkans fell to the ground.^ Kitchener explained 
that he could not for some time be ready for a serious 
naval and military attack upon the Dardanelles, and 
he estimated the military force necessary for this 
purpose at 160,000 men. There \?as to his mind a 
very marked difference between 'a naval demonstra- 
tion, which could d la rigueur be broken off, and a 
great combined assault, which must suffer no final 
rebuff. His wide knowledge of the East compelled 
the belief that any serious adventure against the 
Turks, once begim, must be carried right through. 
In India he had denounced the policy of “ Hit and 
Scuttle ” as dangerous, futile, and wasteful ; he was 
persuaded that here it would be open* to the same 
objection in an enhanced degree. He believed in — 
but was not yet ready for — ^his Alexandretta scheme, 

r 

^ Difficulties of communication figured in the military opposition to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s plan. From Salonika to Nish there was only a single- 
lino railway, poor in rolling-stock. Farther on there lay on one flank of 
the lino a doubtful neutral Greece and on the other a probably hostile 
Bulgaria. 
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and was still corresponding with Maxwell as to its 
feasibility. Meanwhile a definite promise for a demon- 
stration against the Turk had been given to Russia. 

Since the appeal from Russia arrived on January 2 
Mr. Churchill had come to the conclusion, after con- 
ference with our Admirals in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, that an at^ck upon the Dardanelles by the 
Fleet promised substantial success. He favoured 
a combined naval and military expedition to Con- 
stantinople, ljut, accepting Kitchener’s dictum as 
to the impossibility of finding troops, he devoted 
himself to purely naval operations. The First Lord 
had been deeply impressed by the effect of the German 
and Austrian heavy howitzers upon the forts of 
Namur and Liege, which had been overcome with 
amazing ease and rapidity. It had been a well- 
established principle — and one which Kitchener in 
an immediate protest emphatically asserted — that 
an attack by sMps upon equipped forts is, without 
military co-operation, rarely productive of results. 
But Mr. Churchill, fortified by his naval advisers, 
held that this war itself had shown that the prin- 
ciple required entire modification ; we had, he urged, 
in our new battle-cruiser Queen Elizabeth guns of 
similar calibre to that of the howitzers which had in 
a short time knocked the Belgian forts to pieces, 
and he believeJ that the fire of the Queen Elizabeth’s 
guns would 4)e no whit less effective. Here was a 
highly technical and up-to-date ex cathedra naval 
opinion which the Secretary for War did not 
feel himself competent to override. Mr. Churchill’s 
argument was weighty. The weapon he proposed to 
wield might well ward off the blow of which Russia 
was in toe dread. The War Council decided that 
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the Admiralty should prepare for a naval expedi- 
tion in February to bombard and seize the Gallipoli 
Peninsula with Constantinople as its objective. 

The Government then received information which 
pointed to German and Austrian preparation on a 
large scale for the invasion of Serbia, and Mr. Lloyd 
George returned to the charge, emphasising our obliga- 
tion to aid a weak Ally. Notes were addressed to 
Greece and to Rumania pressing them to co-operate 
actively with Serbia, and Greece replied on the 20th 
agreeing to come in on certain conditions — chiefly, that 
she should receive direct military assistance from the 
Entente, and that Bulgaria should be actively friendly, 
or at least a benevolent neutral. On receipt of 
this encouraging news Mr. Lloyd George persuaded 
Kitchener to agree provisionally to the despatch of 
the Twenty-ninth Division to the Balkans. This 
was the last of the divisions of Regulars made up by 
him from troops of the Old Army* withdrawn from 
the East, and was now being trained in England. 
It remained to enlist the aid of the French Govern- 
ment, and while negotiations were proceeding the War 
Council, on January 28, definitely decided to make 
a purely naval attack on the Dardanelles. There was 
then no question of landing troops, the Twenty-ninth 
Division being ear -marked for an entirely distinct 
campaign. The next day Mr. Lloyd George, anxious 
to lose no opportunity of impressing upon the War 
Secretary the urgency of his Serbian proposals, wrote : 

My dear Lord Kitcoener — You will, 1 am sure, have 
seen telegrap No. 14 in last night’s sections — ^from Sophia. 
It is so obviously the German interest to crush Servia in order 
to detach Bulgaria from the IViple Entente and to free a 
way to Constantinople that it is risky to doubt the accuracy 
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of this telegram. The French delayed assistance to Antwerp 
until it was too late. This time the responsibility is ours and 
we shall not be held blameless if a catastrophe occurs. — Ever 
sincerely, D. Lloyd George. 

At this time the Turks had already begun the last 
stage of their advance across the Sinai Desert to attack 
the Suez Canal. ‘The first fight on the Suez Canal 
began on February 2 and ended on the 4th with the 
flight of the enemy. 

Maxwell i^rote on February 15 : 

I am very sorry we are so hampered in getting information, 
but it is exceedingly difficult to obtain, for the Turks effectively 
prevent our agents from getting in. Hydroplanes with floats 
are very tricky machines for land reconnaissance. It is very 
dangerous, and those the French have are not of the best and 
they are always having engine trouble. Our aeroplanes have 
not range enough. Though they are going back to Beershoba 
and perhaps further north, I feel the Turks must come on 
again after all their talk about a Holy War. 

We gave them 9 nasty knock, killing and wounding a 
great many more than I have reported, for every day bodies 
in hastily-dug graves are discovered ; also many more were 
drowned in the Canal than we knew of. Yet they got away 
with their guns in fairly good order. As we knew that there 
was the Eighth Corps and part of the Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Corps against us, and they only showed about 20,000 
men, I did not think it safe to go out and meet them, for it 
was quite possible they were laying a trap for us, and I felt 
that anythinig in the nature of a reverse, or even a check, 
would have fatal results in Egypt, for there is no doubt that 
the feeling here is pro-Turk and anti-English. It is odd, but 
nothing that we do or say is believed, whereas every Turkish 
or German lie is sucked in. 

It is satisfactory that our Moslems, both Indian and 
Egjrptian, showed no disinclination to kill their co-religionists 
when they had the chance. 



CHAPTER CV 


While Kitchener’s measures and Maxwell’s means 
had averted a danger from Egypt, there were ugly 
messages from the Balkans and the Russian front. 
Italy was still wavering ; Rumania had decided 
not to intervene ; and the Bulgarian Government 
had negotiated a loan of £3,000,000 with Germany, 
who did not lend her money without consideration. 
The Serbs had repelled the first Austrian invasion 
of their country and had reoccupied Belgrade, but 
their enemies were mustering against them with added 
strength. The Russian Armies wer6 woefully short of 
munitions, and their military operations were poor 
of promise. 

In no wise discouraged by these events Mr. Lloyd 
George travelled to Paris as the representative of 
the War Council to arrange for the co-operation of 
French military forces in the Balkan enterprise, and 
returned on February 6^ with M. Delcass^, who 
guaranteed that the French Govemment'would send 
a division to Salonika if we would do the same. 

^ “ Lloyd George and Montagu were here to>day on their way back from 
Paris. I understand there is still question of sending troops to the Balkans. 
1 find it very difficult to understand why the appearance of British and 
French soldiers in that part of the world should have so great an influence, 
and, unless something very decisive in that way will be gained by such a 
move, .t appears to mo to be a strategical mistake.** (Sir John French to 
Kitchener, 6.2.16.) 
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Eitchenei agreed that this was a cheap price to pay 
for the assistance of Greece and very possibly of 
Rumania, and went as far as to propose to add a 
Territorial Division to the Twenty-ninth Division. 
These discussions were still proceeding when Mr. 
Lloyd George and the advocates of the great adven- 
ture to the Balkans received a severe shock in 
Greece’s categorical refusal to come in. The Kaiser 
had evidently been hectoring King Constantine, and 
the German •Great General Staff was in touch with 
the corresponding organisation at Athens. The idea 
of a Balkan campaign was thus ruled out, but it 
had its sequel. Kitchener had offered troops to 
help to win over Greece, and as Greece would not 
be won over, they might serve for the Dardanelles. 
Mr. Churchill and his friends began to see visions 
of the concerted naval and military operations for 
which they thirsted. 

The Turks, after their failure on the Canal, were 
reported to be witfidrawing their troops from Palestine 
towards Constantinople, and at least a part of the 
garrison of Egypt might be available for the Dar- 
^nelles. Mr. Churchill had ready a considerable 
body of Marines and also the Royal Naval Division, 
which was in process of being refitted— or rather, 
fitted — at the Crystal Palace after its trip to Belgium. 
He continued negotiations with the French, who 
favoured the naval attack and were prepared to lend 
a division for the land operations. The outlook had 
somewhat changed ; when it was decided to utilise 
the Fleet alone no troops were available, whereas 
now a military force of appreciable importance might 
be forthcoming. 

Despite the altered conditions the ordera to the 
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Fleet were not countermanded. Mr. Churchill con- 
tinued to exert his influence to obtain troops, but 
without arresting or modifying his purely naval 
plan, and Kitchener, rel 3 dng on his assurances, was 
still unwilling to embark with his exiguous resources 
on any considerable military enterprise. He saw, 
however, that some military force might '^ell be 
necessary to confirm the success of the Fleet, and 
he was prepared to substitute military action at 
Gallipoli for his own Alexandretta projeet, remember- 
ing that the Turks would scarcely venture on Egypt 
while we were hammering at the western gates of 
Constantinople. 

On February 9 the Secretary for War stated to 
his colleagues that if at a later stage the Navy 
should still call upon the land forces for assistance, 
such assistance would be forthcoming, and he clearly 
had in his mind the possibility of emplo 3 nng the 
surplus troops in Egypt, particularly Birdwood and 
his Anzacs. In the week which followed Mr. Churchill 
was exerting his great powers of persuasion on behalf 
of the policy of increasing the military force, and 
at a meeting of Ministers on February 16 it was 
decided — ^the Salonika project having evaporated — 
that the Twenty-ninth Division should be sent as 
soon as possible to Mudros, that preparations should 
be made for a force to be despatched from Egypt, 
and that the Admiralfy should make aVrangements 
for providing the transport and for collecting in the 
Levant the lighter tug|3 and horse-boats required 
for landing.^ Lord Kitchener momentarily gave his 
consent to despatch the Twenty-ninth Division, but 
quickly withdrew it. 

The reason for this sudden change was tiie receipt 
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of bad news from the Russian front. The Austrians 
— thitherto unable by themselves to cope with the 
Russians — had with German help assumed the offen- 
sive in the Bukovina, and captured Czemowitz, while 
almost simultaneously our Muscovite Allies suffered 
a severe set-back on the other flank of their long line 
in North Poland. . 

Kitchener was under no illusion as to the pros- 
pect of obtaining an early victory on the Western 
front, and di(^not share Sir John’s optimism ; rather 
he shared Joffre’s apprehensions that the Germans 
would, afterr driving the Russians back sufficiently 
far to make their Eastern frontier safe, withdraw 
large numbers of troops to France and attack again 
in the West. In fact he feared that the enemy 
might in 1916, before our new armies were ready 
to take the field, and before we were adequately 
equipped with munitions, bring off the same sort 
of coup in whi^ he so nearly succeeded in the 
spring of 1918. Where Kitchener differed funda- 
mentally from Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George 
was in regarding the Western theatre as the front 
vital to us ; he would embark on Eastern enterprises 
only on the twofold condition that they were 
purely subsidiary to what . he considered to be 
the main issue, and that their success would ensure 
us security in *the East and attract the adhesion 
of new Allies? 

His two colleagues, on the other hand, both pro- 
tested tiiat we had larger forces on the Western front 
than were necessary for safety, provided we and the 
French adopted a strictly defensive attitude and 
improved our trenches ? and they were convinced 
that the war could be won most quickly and most 
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easily in the East if we planted onr arms and imposed 
our will there. 

Kitchener, nevertheless, by no means blinked the 
consideration that the political situation in the 
Balkans required something more than a demon- 
stration at the Dardanelles. The German authori- 
ties had begun energetic propaganda in t^eir own 
cotmtry in favour of the Drang nach Ostm, and 
the War Secretary began to think it probable that 
the defeat of the enemy on the Marne had caused 
him to change the basis of his war policy, that 
he might be looking to the establishment of a 
great German Eastern Empire to compensate him 
for the failure of his initial plans of conquest in 
the West. 

The whole situation required very careful watching, 
for Germany’s central position allowed her to change 
rapidly from one policy to the other, while once we 
were committed in the East it would take us a very 
long time to bring troops back to France if the 
Western front were threatened. 

Despite, therefore, angry protests from the advo- 
cates of the Eastern campaign at the delay in 
despatching the Twenty-ninth Division, Kitchener 
refused to allow himself to be rushed. At the same 
time he thought it prudent to prepare for militeiry 
support to the Fleet, for he now felt that the 
attack on the Dardanelles having stalrted, it could 
not be discontinued until we had obtained such a 
measure of success as^ would safeguard our prestige 
in Asia. He was still hopeful that the Navy 
would suffice for this. The bombardment of 
the. outer forts at the DaArdanelles had begun on 
the 19 th, and the results obtained were promising; 
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but he was determined that military support should 
not be lacking if it were needed. 

On February 20 he telegraphed to Maxwell : 

A naval squadron is proceeding to the bombardment of the 
Dardanelles, and during the first day they have silenced one 
fort and severely damaged another. In order to assist the 
Navy a farce is being concentrated in Lemnos Island to 
occupy any captured forts. At present 2000 marines are 
on the island, to be followed about March 18 by 8000 more. 
You should hav^ a force of approximately 30,000 of the 
Australian and New Zealand contingents under Bird wood 
prepared for this service. We shall send transports from 
here to convey these troops to Lemnos, and they should arrive 
at Alexandria about March 9. You should, however, com- 
municate with the Navy through Admiral Carden, command- 
ing at the Dardanelles, as he may require a considerable 
force before that date, so that you may l>c able to send him 
what he most requires. 

You should not therefore wait until transports arrive from 
here, but should tak8 up any transports you can obtain and 
despatch units to Lemncs immediately. 

On the 23rd Maxwell answered : 

I have sent the following to Carden : “ In anticipation 
of embarking a large force from here, I am ordered to com- 
municate with you as to your immediate requirements. 
I can have ready at short notice a mixed brigade of infantry, 
engineers, and artiflery. In what order would you like these 
sent ? It would greatly help me if you could send me some 
plan of disembarkation.’’ 

Carden replies : “ I have been directed to prepare for 
landing a force of 10,000, if such step is found necessary. 
At present my instructions go no further. If such a force is 
sent, I would propose landing at Sedd-el-Bahr, with the 
object of occupying the Gallipoli peninsula as far east as the 
line Suandere river — Chanalvasi.” 

VOL. Ill • I 
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The same day Kitchener telegraphed to Birdwood : 

By the earliest possible opportunity you should proceed 
to meet Admiral Garden, to consult him on the spot as to the 
combined naval and military operations which the forcing of 
the Dardanelles is to involve. The result should be reported 
to me. It is important that you should learn from local 
observation and information the st^rength of the Turkish 
garrison on the Gallipoli Peninsula, and what their com- 
position is ; whether the Admiral thinks troops should be 
employed to take the forts, and if so what force will be 
wanted ; whether a landing force will be required of the troops 
to take the forts in reverse, and generally in what manner it 
is proposed to employ them. 

The next day’s telegram to Maxwell showed what 
was passing through Kitchener’s mind : 

It is clearly essential that Birdwood should consult Carden 
on the spot. In considering operations he should be guided 
by the following considerations — the object in forcing the 
Dardanelles is to gain the entrance to' the Sea of Marmora 
and ultimately to gain possession of the Bosphorus and over- 
awe Constantinople. The operation is to be effected mainly 
by naval means, and when successful will doubtless cause 
the retirement of the Gallipoli garrison. According to our 
information it would not be a sound military undertaking to 
attempt a landing in force on the Gallipoli Peninsula, whose 
garrison is reported to be 40,000 strong, until naval operations 
for the reduction of the forts have been successful and the 

c 

passage has been forced. 

The entrance of the Fleet into the Sea of Marmora would 

t 

probably render the Turkish position in the Peninsula unten- 
able, and would enable a force to occupy the forts if necessary ; 
but to land 10,000 men in face of 40,000 Turks while the naval 
operation is still incomplete seems extremely hazardous. If 
it can be carried out without seriously compromising the 
troops landed, there would bo no objection to the employment 
of a military force to secure hold of the forts or positions 
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already dominated by naval fire, so as to prevent reoccupation 
or repair by the enemy. 

What he said in this telegram he emphasised in a 
message to Birdwood sent off on the 26 th : 

Navy undertakes the forcing of the Dardanelles. The task of 
your troops at present seems to be limited to minor operations 
pending thS actual forcing of the passage, such as the final de- 
struction of batteries already silenced by the ships. Possibly, 
however, howitzer batteries may be concealed in land, and 
it may be beyoncPthe power of the ships to cope with these 
effectively. You might, if called upon by Admiral Carden, 
have to undertake special minor operations from within the 
Straits in order to deal with such batteries. Remember, 
however, that large enemy forces are stationed on both aides 
of the Straits, and you should not commit yourself to any 
such enterprise without aerial reconnaissance and assurance 
of ample covering fire from the fleet. 

Evidently Kitehencr still regarded any landing as 
subsidiary to the action of the Fleet, and in his 
mind the raison i'etrh. of the whole operation was the 
probability that the Fleet alone would be able un- 
aided to overcome the Dardanelles forts. He told his 
colleagues in the Cabinet that, from his knowledge 
of Constantinople and of the East, he was quite sure 
that the conditions in Constantinople would entirely 
change the moment the Fleet had secured a passage 
through the Dardanelles, and that we could judge 
matters accurately so soon as .the defences at the 
Narrows should totter. 

Mr. ChurchiU, on the other, hand, pleaded with 
all his fiery and suasive energy for the Dardanelles 
Campaign as our main offensive effort during 1915, 
vehemently appealing for* the immediate despatch 
of the Twenty-ninth Division ; and he recorded 
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his dissent from any retention of the Division in this 
country and his disclaimer of responsibility for any 
disaster in Turkey due to insufficiency of troops. 

So the pair of policies were pulling against each 
other. The First Lord of the Admiralty, who had 
persuaded Kitchener to agree to the Dardanelles 
enterprise on the explicit pronoimcement, that the 
ships would be able to overcome the forts and force 
the Straits, was pressing for the employment of large 
military forces ; while the Secretary of State for War, 
who had in the first instance made it clear that he 
had no large military forces to spare, was relying 
upon the Fleet to perform what it had undertaken. 
The cardinal error of procedure had been an over- 
sanguine estimate of the power of the ships’ guns. 
This estimate had set the feet of the Government on 
a path from which it was dangerous to draw back, 
but which — via dolorosa though it proved to be — 
was not trodden in vain. 
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A Royal Couimission was appointed in mid-war 
to report on the Dardanelles Campaign. In their 
Majority Report they specially addressed themselves 
to the temporary holding-back of the Twenty-ninth 
Division : 

The favourable moment for action was allowed to lapse. 
Time was given to the Turks, with the help of Oerman officers, 
to strengthen their position, so that eventually the opposition 
to be encountered became of a far more formidable character 
than was originally tb have been anticipated. 

The Commissioners * were not at the pains to 
note Joffre’s remarkable declaration — which the 
French Ambassador on the morning of February 21 
called at Sir Edward Grey’s private residence to 
communicate to him — that unless the Twenty-ninth 
Division were available for the next few critical 
days he would jxot guarantee the immunity of the 
line. The signatories - secure in the fact that Dealli 
had removed ^rebutting evidence — seemed somehow 

^ When the Comniission wuh about to bit, the Prime Miniatcr, lielicvin^; 
the Government to be in a sense the truste*^ of LonJ Kitchener’s memory, 
asked that Sir Frederick Smith — then Attorney -(ieneral and later Lord 
Chancellor-- a x>ci*sonal friend and colleague of the late \J-ar Secretary, 
should attend tlic meetings and reply so far as possible to any points 
criticising his judgement. The sugniestion was not acce^ited. 

It may be remembered that T>ord C.'roiner was eom|>elled by ill-bcalth 
to absent himself from many of the sittings of the Commission. 
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anxious to score any point against Kitchener ; they 
admitted, however, that, if they had been able to hear 
him, they might have modified their views — or rather, 
the views they accepted from Mr. Churchill — as to 
the War Minister’s judgement in withholding the 
Twenty-ninth Division. But, even with this reserva- 
tion, it is not easy to follow them in their affirmation 
that in the third week of February occurred the 
moment favourable for the despatch of the Twenty- 
ninth Division. t 

Kitchener was well aware that the Turks had 
large military forces hovering near Constantinople, 
which could reach the Peninsula long before we 
could be ready with a landing force. Maxwell had 
wired to him on February 24 that the Turks could 
easily concentrate 40,000 men west and 30,000 east 
of the Straits, and that the Peninsula was so pre- 
pared for defence as to be practically a fortress ; to 
advance against it from any quarler without heavy 
guns must be highly hazardous. * 

On February 28 Maxwell wrote : 

I am very much in the dark as to the intentions and objects 
of the Fleet in forcing the Dardanelles, and await Birdwood’s 
report with great interest. As I write, I hear the Fleet have 
forced the entrance, but they have the difficult part before 
them. There are seven lines of mines, the great part worked 
by electricity from the shore ; the first line is just south 
of Kilid Bahr — Chanak, the entrance to tho«Narrows. This 
minefield is well protected by a series of strong forts on both 
sides of the Straits. There are also two mine-laying boats 
at Nagara whose missiomis to let loose mines to float down 
with the current. The Admiralty seem to me to be over- 
sanguine as to the capacity of the Fleet to force the passage 
without an expeditionary forde. The Gallipoli Peninsula 
is very strongly organised for defence— all the bays on the 
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northern littoral are defended, and from Maitos to Gallipoli 
it is an entrenched fort. Apparently there are any number 
of 15-cm. howitzers in prepared positions. 

There was therefore no reason to suppose in 
February that the Turks would be unprepared to 
defend the Gallipoli Peninsula against a landing. 
Kitchener believed ^and said that the Turks would 
abandon the Peninsula if the Fleet forced the 
Dardanelles ; in such event troops would be required 
only to complete and crown the success of the Navy, 
for which purpose he could well draw on Egypt. 
If success were denied to the Fleet, extensive naval 
and military operations would become necessary, and 
would demand elaborate preparations. The delay 
of a week or two at the end of February in the 
despatch of tlie Twenty -ninth Division could not be 
presumed to affect the situation in the Dardanelles ; 
while a weighty reason arose for keeping the Division 
back. The favourable hour for military action was 
that in which the Navy attacked, but for the Twenty- 
ninth Division to have co-operated with the Fleet 
on February 19 it should lijivc left England early in 
January, w’hen it was neither formed nor fit. The 
guns of the Fleet warned the Turks, who could no 
longer be taken by surprise. The fact that the first 
landing-parties from the ships were weakly opposed 
is no proof that a military landing in force would 
not have been strenuously resisted by the time 
the Twenty-ninth Division arrived ; the Turks could 
not have been blind to the assembly of the trans- 
ports and other arrangements* for landing, and they 
easily could, and certainly would; have brought up 
troops to defend the Peninsula. 

The first bombardment of the Dardanelles forts 
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bad reverberated throiighout Europe. Bulgaria began 
to trim her sails, and on March 4 Italy put out a 
tentative hand to the Allies, while the next day 
M. Venizelos offered the Greek Fleet and troops 
to help in the attack on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
The King of the Hellenes immediately repudiated 
this offer and M. Venizelos rei^igned, but^the fact 
of its having been made showed that there was 
a strong party in Greece ready to go all the way 
with the Entente. Russia heard \fith delight of 
the attack on the Straits, and promised to provide 
an Army Corps for the move on Constantinople — 
so fondly anticipated ; she was just then easier as to 
her own battle-front ; she had retaken Przemysl and 
saw the Austrians pulled up short in the Bukovina. 

Events strengthened the case for vigorous pressure 
on the Dardanelles ; an assemblage of troops outside 
the gateway might well be the preface to an entry 
into Constantinople. On March 4 Kitchener wired 
to Birdwood and Maxwell : • 

Unless the Navy are convinced that they cannot silence 
the guns in the Straits without military co-operation on a 
large scale — in which case further orders will be issued — there 
is no intention of using troops to take the (lallipoli Peninsula. 
In such a case even more troops would be required to force 
the Turkish positions, and you would have to wait for further 
reinforcements from here. In the meantime only small bodies 
of troops will be required for subsidiary operations while the 
Fleet arc successfully silencing the forts. Tfee concentration 
of troops at the entrance to the Dardanelles is not so much 
for operations on the Gallipoli Peninsula as for operations 
subsequently to be undertaken in the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople. In these operations the co-operation of a 
Russian Corps of 40,000 men is.contemplated. 

Evidently Kitchener must prepare himself for 
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military action, either to supplement the success of 
the Fleet or to redeem its failure, and three dis- 
tinct courses were in his thoughts — the landing of 
small forces under Birdwood to complete the work 
of the Navy ; the employment of a considerable 
expedition in co-operation with the Russians, after 
the Dardanelles h^ been forced ; a military attack 
upon the Gallipoli Peninsula if the Navy should be 
foiled. This last would require more troops and a 
complete recasting of plans. On the 5th Birdwood 
telegraphed : 

I am very doubtful if the Navy can force the pa&sage 
unassisted. In any event tlie forcing of the passage must 
take a considerable time ; the forts that liave been taken uj» 
to the present have been visible and very easy, as the ships 
could stand oflE and shoot from anywhere ; but inside the 
Straits the ships are bothered by fire from unknown sources. 
No troops could be landed in the present bad weather. 

And next day*: 

I have already informed you that I consider the Admiral’s 
forecast as too sanguine, and though we may have a better 
estimate by March 12, 1 doubt his ability to force the pa.ssagc 
unaided. 

On March 10 the War Secretary told his colleagues 
that the Twenty-ninth Division might start for the 
East, He had waited till then in order to have 
Bird wood’s reports and to hear how Sir John had 
fared at Neu\^ Chapelle. Sir Jphn’s first information 
synchronised with improved accounts from Russia, 
and Kitchener felt that he could release the Division 
without prejudice to the battle-line in France. The 
Dardanelles operations must not be permitted to 
languish, and a great mihtary attack might be indis- 
pensable. He still hoped that this would not be 
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the case, and was still strengthened by Mr. Churchill’s 
renewed assurance that the Admiralty adhered to 
their belief in the ability of the Navy to force the 
Straits uuaided. Kitchener’s mind is shown in the 
instructions to General Sir Ian Hamilton, who, early 
in March, was selected to command the troops being 
mustered in the neighbourhood of, the Dardanelles. 

1. The Fleet have undertaken to force the passage of 
the Dardanelles. The employment of military forces on any 
large scale for land operations at this junctiire is only con- 
templated in the event of the Fleet failing to get through after 
every effort has been exhausted. 

2. Before any serious undertaking is carried out in the 
Gallipoli Peninsula all the British Military forces detailed 
for the expedition should be assembled, so that their full 
weight can be thrown in. 

3. Having entered on the project of forcing the Straits 
there can be no idea of abandoning the scheme. It will 
require time, patience, and methodical plans of co-operation 
between the naval and military commanders. The essential 
point is to avoid a check, which will j3opardise our chances 
of strategical and political success. 

4. This does not preclude the probability of minor opera- 

tions being engaged upon to clear areas occupied by the 
Turks with guns annoying the Fleet, or for the demolition of 
forte already silenced by the Fleet. But such minor opera- 
tions should be as much as possible restricted to the forces 
necessary to achieve the object in view, and should as far 
as practicable not entail permanent occupation of positions 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula. c 

5. Owing to the lack ot any definite information we must 
presume that the Gallipoli Peninsula is held in strength and 
that the Eilid Bahr plateav has been fortified and armed for a 
determined resistance. In fact, we must presuppose that the 
Turks have taken every measure for the defence of the plateau, 
which is the key to the Westem*front at the Narrows, until 
such time as reconnaissance has proved otherwise. 
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6. Under present conditions it seems undesirable to land 
any permanent garrison or hold any lines on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. Probably an entrenched force will be required 
to retain the Turkish forces in the Peninsula and prevent 
reinforcements arriving at Bulair, and this force would 
naturally be supported on both flanks by gun-fire from the 
Fleet. Troops employed on the minor operations mentioned 
above (paragraph 4) should be withdrawn as soon as their 
mission is fulfilled. 

7. In order not to reduce forces advancing on Constanti- 
nople, the securitjy of the Dardanelles passage, once it has been 
forced, is a matter for the Fleet, except as in paragraph 6 
with regard to Bulair. 

The occupation of the Asiatic side by military forces is 
to be strongly deprecated. 

8. When the advance tlirough the Sea of Marmora is 
undertaken, and the Turkish Fleet has been destroyed, the 
opening of the Bosphorus for the passage of Russian forces 
will be proceeded with. During this period, the employment 
of the British and French troops, which will probably have 
been brought up tb the neighbourhood of Constantinople, 
should be conducted with caution. As soon as the Russian 
corps has joined up with our troops, combined plans of 
operations against the Turkish Army (if it still remains in 
European Turkey) will be undertaken with a view to obtaining 
its defeat or surrender. Until this is achieved, landing in 
the town of Constantinople, which may entail street fighting, 
should be avoided. 

9. As it is impossible now to foretell what action the 
Turkish military authorities may decide upon as regards 
holding their Einropean territories, the plan of operations for 
the landing of the troops and their employment must be 
left for subsequent decision. It is, however, important that 
as soon as possible after the arrival of the Fleet at Constanti- 
nople, all communication from the West to the East across 
the Bosphorus, including telegraph cables, should be stopped. 
Assuming that the main portion of the Turkish Army is 
prepared to defend European Turkish territory, it may be 
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necessary to land parties to hold entrenched positions on 
the East side of the Bosphorus, and thus assist the Fleet 
in preventing all communication across the Bosphorus. 

10. Should the Turkish Army have retired to the East 
side of the Bosphorus, the occupation of Constantinople and 
the Western territories of Turkey may be proceeded with. 

11. As, in certain contingencies, it may be important to 
be able to withdraw our troops from this theatre at an early 
date, the Allied troops working in conjtlnction with us should 
be placed in those positions which need to be garrisoned, 
and our troops might with advantage be employed principally 
in holding the railway line until a decision is come to as to 
future operations. 

The instructions bear date of March 13, and three 
days earlier Kitchener had informed his colleagues 
that the forces to operate against Constantinople 
would consist of the Royal Naval Division, the 
Anzac Corps, the Twenty-ninth Division, a French 
Division, and a Russian Army Corj^s — their strength 
being about 127,000 men and 298 guns. 

On March 18 the Navy made*' their last attempt 
to force the Dardanelles, and failed with the loss of 
one French and two British battleshiyjs. 



• 'chapter evil 

In the meantime Ian Hamilton had arrived, and 
after a close reconnaissance of the Peninsula reported 
on the 19th : 

Yesterday we steamed close along the whole western shore 
of the Gallipoli Peninsula. There are landing-places here and 
there, but except at Cape Hellos all are commanded by 
elaborate networks of trenches. We wore so near as to sec 
clearly the barbed wire defences covering the trenches. 
Afterwards we entered the Straits, but before we had gone a 
mile we were shelled by field-guns and were then signalled 
to stand by II.M.S. Inflexible on our way back to Tenedos. 
i have not yet received any report on the naval action, but 
from what I saw of the extraordinarily gallant attempt made 
yesterday, I am being most reluctantly dri\'en to the con- 
clusion that the Dardanelles are less likely to be fortted by 
battleships than at one time seemed probable, and that if the 
Army is to participate, its operations will not assume the 
subsidiary form anticipated. 

The Army’s share will not be a case of landing parties for 
the destruction of forts, but rather a case of a deliberate and 
progressive military operation carried out in force in ordei 
to make good a passage for the Navy. 

This report shows the Turks fully prepared to 
resist a landing, and that the Twenty-ninth Division, 
if despatched at the end of February, ’would have 
found itself in the teciSi of the same difficulties it 
encountered on April 25. 

125 • 
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On hearing of the failure of the Fleet and Ian 
Hamilton’s opinion, Kitchener wired to him : 

You know my views — ^that the passage of the Dardanelles 
must be forced, and that large military operations by the Army 
on the Peninsula are necessary to clear the way; those 
operations must be undertaken after careful consideration of 
the local defences, and they must be carried through. 

Admiral De Robeck, who had* succeeded Admiral 
Carden, at first hoped to renew the effort to push 
through ; but the mine menace was sefious, and time 
was required to cope with it. The Admiral thought 
that a decisive operation three weeks later would be 
better than taking a big risk for what might be only 
half-measures. 

Kitchener, somewhat perturbed on hearing through 
the Admiralty of this delay, telegraphed : 

I hear you consider April 14 as about the date for the 
commencement of the military operation^, if the Dardanelles 
has not been forced by the Fleet before that date. I think 
you had better know at once that I regard any such post- 
ponement as far too long.^ 

Ian Hamilton explained : 

Admiral and myself are agreed in the conviction that to 
enable Fleet effectively to force Dardanelles, co-operation of 
the whole military force will be necessary. 

The strength of the enemy is estimated at 40,000, with a 
reserve of 30,000 west of Rodosto. The unsettled March 
weather is a dangerously incalculable factor in handling a 
large force in face of certain opposition. The April weather 
should be more settled, and I am sanguine of success then 
for a simple straightforward scheme based on your broad 
principles. I have already worked this out in the main 

■ — — e . 

^ This information came from the Admiralty ; Sir Ian Hamilton had 
not fixed any such date. 
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featura, and can communicate it if thought safe to do so. 
Practically the whole force will be required to effect what 
has been planned, and on the thoroughness with which the 
preparations are to be made, of which proper allocation of 
troops to transports is not the least important, the success of 
plans will largely depend. This is one of the principal reasons 
why importance has been attached to proper organisation of 
the expedition at ^ oonvenient place like Alexandria. The 
Turks will meanwhil3n)e kept busy by the Admiral. 

Elitchener promptly assured him : 

I have not changed iny original views, but your fixing a 
date rather upset me. I can, I know, implicitly trust you not 
to waste time, but I have no w'ish in any way to rush the 
situation so long as it is being pushed by you and the Admiral 
to a final successful conclusion. You ought to be careful in 
naming any definite date for the commencement of operations, 
as in my opinion the weather would be much more a governing 
factor in determining the date than our preparations. 

The Dardanelles Commissioners in their first re])ort 
quoted Kitchener’s® telegram of March 23, but sup- 
pressed that of March 25, and in referring to the 
telegrams of March 19 and March 23 they say : 

These telegrams are conclusive proof that Lord Kitchener 
had by that time wholly abandoned the idea of a purely 
naval operation, and realised the fact that military operations 
on a large scale were necessary. The telegrams also prove 
that Lord Kitchener in contemplating military action had 

no clear idea o^when a landing could be made. 

• 

It is quite true that Kitchener had by then aban- 
doned the idea of a purely naval operation, but he 
had done so only when convinced that the hopes 
persistently held out by Mr. ChurchiU* could not 
be realised. His somewhat impatient telegram of 
March 23 was clearly due to the report from the 
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Admiralty that the date for the military attack 
had been fixed for the middle of April, while he 
had not then received from the military commander 
on the spot any reasons which he could give to his 
anxioiis colleagues as to why that date was selected. 
His message of March 25 to Jan Hamilton absolves 
him of any wish to interfere wi^h ^the disc/retion of 
the man on the spot. 

So the die was definitely cast, and at Alexandria 
the military heads were put together to prepare 
for the complicated Operation of landing on an 
open beach in face of an entrenched enemy. The 
Admiralty’s assurances — continually reiterated from 
the time when a naval demonstration was first 
mooted up to the moment of this weighty decision 
— that the Fleet could force the Dardanelles weighed 
heavily on Kitchener’s mind. He had from the first 
shown no desire whatever to embark upon a second 
great military campaign when he was well aware 
that we had not, and for many months to come would 
not have, the men, munitions, or equipment needed 
for the effective prosecution of the big job already 
on our hands. None the less, he was fully alive to 
the great political advantages to be obtained from 
successful action at the Dardanelles : he was readv 

* t/ 

to welcome the proposal for a naval attack and to 
give it such military support as he considered neces- 
sary, once he was assured hy the Admifalty that there 
was a good prospect of the Fleet succeeding in its 
mission. It was only when Birdwood’s reports made 
him fear that the naVal forecast was over-sanguine 
that he addressed himself altogether to a serious 
attack by land forces. The failure of the Navy 
compelled him to a military effort, less because he 
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hoped — ^like some of his colleagues— thus to win the 
war, than because it was the only way to secure 
our position in the East, and safety in the East 
^was a main plank of his military policy. If any 
error of judgement can arguably be attributed 
to him, it was that he accepted the view of the 
First Lcgrd of tl^ Admiralty as to the power and 
effect of the na^d* ordnance. But even if reliance 
on the Navy to force the Straits is to be accounted 
an initial misQ9.1culation, every subsequent step was 
consequentially right and had to be taken. 


VOL. Ill 
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The concentration and the organisation in Egypt 
of the troops for the landing proceeded smoothly, 
and on April 7 Ian Hamilton was able to return 
to his advanced base at Mudros, from whence he 
wrote to Kitchener on April 10 outlining his plans : 

I arrived here this morning and I have just cabled you 
a brief account of my discussion with the Vice-Admiral, and 
of his full agreement with our scheme. 

The more I ponder over the map and consider the character, 
numbers, and position of the enemy, the more I am con- 
vinced that the very essence of succeis must lie in upsetting 
the equilibrium of the Turk by the most rapid deployment 
of force possible over a fairly wide extent of country, com- 
bined with feints where troops and launches cannot be spared 
for an actual serious landing. 

My main reliance will be on the Twenty-ninth Division, 
the covering force of which will be landed at dawn at Sedd- 
el-Bahr, Cape Helles, and, D.V., in Morto Bay. I put in a 
special “ D.V.” to the Morto Bay project because the trans- 
ports will there be under fire from the other side, and whether 
they can stick it or not is rather a question. Still, they must 
try. Also, no doubt, they will be under long-range fire from 
field-guns and perhaps howitzers from behind Achi Baba. 
To help these fellows along, subsidiary landings in boats will 
be made along the coast in small groups from Tekke Bamu 
up to opposite Erithia. Even h few men able to scramble 
up these cliffs should shake the first line of defence which 
i 130 
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stretches from Old Castle northwards to the coast. The 
Australians meanwhile will make a strong feint which will, I 
hope, develop into a serious landing operation north of Gaba 
Tepe. Braithwaite has marked out a good circular holding 
position, stretching from about Fisherman’s Hut round to 
Gaba Tepe, and if they can maintain themselves there, I 
should hope later on they may be able to m.^ke a push forward 
for Koja*Dere. li^J^^ver this does, it will tend to raise 
anxieties in the mind/ of the men opposed to the Twenty- 
iiinth Division, and will prevent the plateau being reinforced. 
I fear we must«expect casualties from guns in concealed 
positions, both on the sea and whilst this is being done. But 
that is part of the hardness of the nut. 

Meanwhile the Naval Division will move up and make a 
simultaneous feint somewhere opposite Bulair, which will keep 
the Gallipoli people on tenterhooks at least for a time. 

These are my plans in broad outline. I do not want to 
talk about the difficulties, for I try to keep my mind fixed 
on my own objective, feeling sure that if I can stick to that 
and carry it through with vigour, the enemy will not be able 
to do all the wondeSul things which theorists might expect. 

Kitchener was equally sure that the success of 
the operation depended largely upon the result of 
the first attack, which he wished to see made in the 
greatest possible strength. He had wired to Maxwell 
on the 6th : “ You should supply any troops in 
Egypt that can be spared, or even selected officers 
and men whom Sir Ian Hamilton may want for 
GaUipoli.” 

On the 17tli Ian Hamilton reported to Kitchener 
the only untoward incident of the voyage of the 
Twenty-ninth Division : , 

At 10 A.M. the transport Manilou arrived here having on 
board the 147th Brigade R.F.A. and 50 infantry details. 
The Officer Commanding troops reports that at 10 a.m. 
yesterday the transport was stopped by a torpedo-boat. 
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thought to be one of ouis, which turned out to be an enemy 
boat. The Manilou was given three minutes to abandon 
the vessel, but on appeal this was increased to ten minutes. 
The troops got into boats and extemporised rafts. The 
torpedo-boat fired three torpedoes at the ManiUm after eight 
minutes at 300 yards’ range, and on our destroyers appearing 
the enemy steamed off. Headed off by others of our destroyers 
the enemy boat beached herself. Th^ are 24c identified 
deaths from drowning, and 27 missing, feared to be drowned. 
These casualties were caused mainly by the boats upsetting 
during the hurried disembarkation. Although at first too 
many men entered the boats and had to be got out, there 
seems to have been no panic. For example, after two 
torpedoes had been fired the sergeant on duty came up and 
saluted, and reported to his major that all horses had been 
duly watered and fed. 

While the last touches were being put to the 
preparations for the new venture, our troops in Meso- 
potamia won a signal victory over the Turks in the 
battle of Shiva near Basra, and gave us possession 
of Southern Mesopotamia. On*the 19th Kitchener 
wired to Ian Hamilton giving him the experiences 
of this battle : 

The Turks are brave, well trained, and well disciplined. 
Their trenches were admirably sited, part at 110 yards and 
part at 800 yards, at the foot of a slope leading from us down 
to them. Their machine-guns were effectively concealed 
and well used. They had no idea of being shot out of their 
trenches, and had to be turned out by a charge of the whole 
line with the bayonet. 

If our force had not been handled with initiative and 
decision, and if the plucU of our troops, British and Indian, 
had not been of the sternest, the battle would not have been 
won. The trenches were so well concealed that the brunt 
of taking them fell on the idfantry. The Turks were so 
8e\ erely handled that they retired 19 miles during the night. 
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and later information indicates that they continued their 
retirement next day. 

All was ready by the 23rd, though bad weather 
imposed a delay of two more days. On the 23rd 
Kitchener telegraphed : 

Convey to the Admiral iny best wishes for all success 
for the Fleet. The i^.my knows it can rely on their energetic 
and effective co-operation while dealing with the laud forces 
of the enemy. 

Assure Generdi d’Amade and the French troops of our 
entire confidence that their courage and skill will result in 
the triumph of their arms. 

My best wishes to you and all your troops in carrying to 
a successful conclusion the operations you have before you, 
which will undoubtedly have a momentous effect on the war. 
The task they have to perform will need all the grit Britishers 
have never failed to show, and I am confident that your 
troops will victoriously clear the way for the Fleet to ad- 
vance on Constantinople. When operations commence all my 
thoughts will be with you. 

The landing took place on the 26th ; hearts beat 
high, and Ian Hamilton could announce : 

Thanks to God who calmed the seas and to the Royal 
Navy who rowed our fellows ashore as coolly as if at a regatta ; 
thanks also to the dauntless spirit shown by all ranks of both 
Services, we have landed 29,000 upon six beaches in the face 
of desperate resistance from strong Turkish Infantry forces 
well backed by Artillery. Enemy are entrenched, line upon 
line, behind wiift entanglements — sometimes 50 yards wide 
— spread to catch us wherever we may try to concentrate 
for an advance. 

Birdwood gave a vivid description of the landing 
of the Anzac Corps : 

May 4, 1915. — You will, I know, like to bear of the first 
doings of my Australian and New Zealand Army Corps in 
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the field. We effected a landing as you know on the 
morning of the 25th. The day before we transferred 500 men 
each to the warships Queen, London, and Prince of Wales, 
where all were given a good square meal before midnight. 
When we got about four miles from land, these men were 
transferred to the ships* boats. You will, 1 know, be glad 
to hear how extraordinarily enthusiastic the Naval Officers 
were at their behaviour on board. It to^J under teSi minutes 
to transfer the whole of these men to* their boats, and when 
this had been completed the Flag Captain said to me : 
‘‘ Your men are not quiet, they are absolutely silent.** These 
1500 men then pushed off in tows of picket boats to the shore, 
and, as they disappeared in the distance without a sound of 
any sort, I had every hope that we had succeeded in effecting 
the surprise we wanted. These hopes, however, were shortly 
dispelled, as, before the troops touched the beach, a heavy 
fusillade broke out against them. Some of the boats, I am 
sorry to say, suffered severely in this, but nothing daunted 
our men for a second, and they just dashed ashore and, once 
there, raced for the hills as fast as they could. I think I 
told you there had been some intention at first to have done 
our landing by day after the Navy had«thoroughly bombarded 
the place. I was, however, averse to this, as I felt that the 
bombardment would do more harm than good, in that it 
would advertise our intention of landing, while I felt sure 
that our great chance was surprise — partial if not complete. 
I also made up my mind that, having landed, it would be 
essential for us to hurl ourselves at the position we had to 
take without a moment’s hesitation, and on as broad a front 
as possible. The results, I think, fully justified this, as, had 
we attempted landing in full daylight after any hesitation 
or delay, I think it is more than doubtful if we should ever 
have been able to get a footing. 

It would have done you?* heart good to see the way the men 
went. Nothing would stop them, and I cannot say how 
deeply I regret their necessarily heavy losses. Normally, of 
course, regiments would regularly form up before an attack, 
but in the present instance this was impossible, as with all 
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the bombardment that was going on at the transports and 
beach it was not possible to land in exactly the order planned, 
and consequently when a tow reached the land, the officers 
commanding had to take the men off to where they were 
most required. This naturally resulted in the splitting up 
of regiments very much, and small sections of different regi- 
ments found themselves together chasing the Turks off the 
hills. Im their zesA, gome went too far to the flanks, while 
the enemy still held the centre of this large hill in strength, 
and I fear that some of these detachments were cut off and 
unable to rejoin^ though we have not yet been able to get 
all details. We might say that the men really started fighting 
at about 3.30 a.m., and were continuously at it until dark, 
and even during the whole night ; in fact they really had no 
respite for over 36 hours. On the evening of the day of 
landing they were, however, naturally terribly exhausted, as 
they had to get over some very severe hill climbing, carrying 
heavy weights all the time they were fighting. With exhaus- 
tion came the consequent reaction, and when I went round 
all their trenches (or rather the places where their trenches 
should have been, had there been time for digging) I found 
a good many men very much done up. Several small detach- 
ments of 20 men or so, when I spoke to them, told me they 
were the only remaining survivors of their battalion, the whole 
of the rest having been cut up ! Of course I was always able 
to cheer them up by telling them they only had to go round 
the corner to find at least another 600 on duty there. It 
took us, however, two or three days to try and collect together 
these scattered groups, and even now all are not accounted 
for. Could you see the position we are now occupying, you 
would realise T^at the work has been. The hillside every- 
where is honeycombed with most cleverly made trenches, 
which are thoroughly concealed, while the “ going is extra- 
ordinarily difficult, and in many places the country is quite 
precipitous. However, as I say, nothing stopped the men, 
and whatever further actions we may have to fight, this must 
always stand out to their gseat credit. 

That we have enormous difficulties still before us there 
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can I think be no doubt, and I think it will take a long time 
to fight our way through, as we mean to do. Eilid Bahr 
plateau in front of us is a regular Gibraltar, which we shall 
have to tackle, unless we can sufficiently dispirit the Turks 
before then so as to make them leave it. 

Ever since landing on the 25th we have not had a moment’s 
respite from fighting. Day and night we have been attacked, 
and yesterday 250 shrapnel burst over one bomer of this camp 
in ten minutes. All have, however, I hope, now fully realised 
the necessity of digging by which alone they can hope to escape 
heavy casualties, and it is rather nice to see^hat old soldiers 
a great many of the men have become during the week, and 
how little respect they now show to the enemy’s shrapnel. 
The waste of ammunition at first was terrible, as was perhaps 
very natural in an army practically composed of young 
soldiers. The whole of the hill on which we are living is 
covered with dense scrub about four feet high, and it is 
certainly rather trying to men’s nerves to have an enemy all 
round them hidden in this stuff, and never knowing when 
and in what strength the attack may be made. By con- 
stantly going round the trenches and talking to them all, I 
hope we have now been able to induce fhem to hold their fire 
until the attack actually approaches them, and then to pour 
in rapid fire and use the bayonet. Whenever this has been 
done the Turks have been completely routed, and I think 
we have accounted for a great number of them. 

My losses on 25tih were roughly 500 killed, 2500 wounded, 
and 2000 missing. Since then they have totalled up to about 
8000. 

Early hopes were, however, soon damped. On the 
28th the first battle of Krithia was foftght, and the 
Peninsula was evidently not to be rushed. Kitchener, 
burning to strengthen Ian Hamilton, had arranged 
with the French to despatch a second division to 
Gallipoli, and he did not hesitate to draw on Egjrpt 
to the bare margin of security, remembering that 
while we threatened Constantinople the Turks would 
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keep their hands oE the Canal. But Ian Hamilton was 
still unable to get on. The second battle of Elrithia 
was fought on May 6 and ended on the 8th much 
where it had begun. On May 9 Kitchener telegraphed 
to Ian Hamilton : 

I had hoped the naval artillery would be more effective 
than it is^apparentfy an the enemy’s fixed positions. The 
whole situation naturaHy gives me some anxiety, particularly 
as our transport service is much hampered by vrant of ships. 
More ammunition is coming to you via Marseilles. 

Ian Hamilton wrote on May 10 : 

The success of the actual landing was due to the very 
careful organisation worked out beforehand by Braithwaite 
and his officers. Certainly, although I say it, the feat was 
remarkable, and I think too that the double movement 
north of Gaba Tepe, combined with the southern move- 
ment on Sedd-el-Bahr, was, in its conception, essentially 
sound. Some of the Australians in the first rush got very 
nearly across to Maidos. Had they had a regular brigade 
with them to steady #hem, they might really almost have 
made the thing good in one tremendous dash. Even as it 
is, they have held off at least 20,000 Turks, have killed and 
wounded many thousands more, and still maintain themselves 
like a thorn in the enemy’s side through I am afraid to think 
now how many days and nights of continuous fighting they 
have had. 

Here the troops are very, very tired. Our British fellows 
are, all of them, in good spirits, barring that extreme fatigue. 
If I can pull through this night, then to-morrow, D.V., I shall 
be able to replace the whole of the* front line with the East 
Lancs Territorial Division and give the others a rest to 
enable them to reorganise themselves, for, during that last 
fight, battalions, and even companies, have got very mixed 
up, and, under the constant sniping fire of the Turks, any 
rearrangement in the trenched is a sheer impossibility. More- 
over, the trenches themselves must be consolidated and 
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worked on to before we make another advance. At present 
it is a sort of Victoria Cross business getting food and water 
over to the first line, as there are no proper communication 
trenches. 

I got a most charming epistle from Fitz ^ this morning. 
His letters bring home to me more vividly than ever how 
disappointed you must feel we have not been able to carry 
through to the Narrows with a rush.^ It is too <bad after 
such a dashing opening to find oneself collared by superior 
numbers as we are at present. Not only the numbers of the 
Turks, but the fact that they are really ^ne, bold troops 
has put a stopper on us. Also, as I have already indicated 
in my telegrams, these inventions of the devil, wire entangle- 
ments and machine-guns. Cleverly placed, such obstacles 
give a ten to one chance to the defence. Well, it may be 
worth while for the gain of some particular point to sacrifice 
on occasion ten Englishmen or Frenchmen for one German, 
but I must say I grudge such high rates of payment where 
our enemy is the Turk. 

Water is another great worry, as I foresaw it would be. 
The Sedd-el-Bahr and Cape Helles wells are all drying up, 
and I shall have to sink wells on towiirds the front line and 
pump the water back to the beach. 

Getting on a mile or two further would solve this difficulty 
together with many others. For instance, if the Turks were 
to get a powerful artillery on to Achi Baba they could take 
such toll of us working on the beaches as to render the whole 
position precarious. So you may rely on my pushing forward 
the very moment I feel the condition of my troops and my 
entrenchments warrant it. 

I fear I have been parading my difficulties before you. 
Still I have not made them — ^they exist. Also, they were 
made to be surmounted, and, tired though the troops are, 
their bravery and the skill of my Stafi will, I am confident, 
tell in our favour decisively in the long run however many 
fresh troops the Turks may send down against us. 

May I, in conclusion, be permitted to say what a help it 

‘ Lieat.-Gol. FitzGerald, T^rd Kitchener’s personal military secretary. 
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has been to me to receive such comprehending and sympathetic 
telegrams as those which you have been good enough, from 
time to time, to despatdi. 

Tliis news was depressing. We were faced on 
another front with the deadlock of trench war&ire, 
while still unable to cope with the requirements of 
Sir Johil French! . 

Ian Hamilton hM asked for an additional Army 
Corps, and the respective champions of the Eastern 
and Western theatres pleaded their causes strenu- 
ously. JofEre had begun to plan his summer cam- 
paign, and Sir John French was therefore pressing 
for all possible reinforcements. 

Mr. Churchill, despite the failure of the Fleet, 
remained an enthusiast for the Near Eastern venture, 
and urged that we should concentrate our offensive 
power to carry the Gallipoli campaign to a triumphant 
issue. That caippaign had already made a big 
mark. Italy had denounced the Triple Alliance on 
May 3 and had decided to join us. She declared war 
against Austria on the 23rd, and the next day her 
troops crossed the frontier. This further heartened 
the Ministers imbued with Eastern tendencies, who 
painted with new colours the advantages of attracting 
Greece, Rumania, and Bulgaria, of opening further 
communications with Russia, and of closing to the 
Germans the door of Constantinople. There was 
high debate on these matters in the War Coimcil, 
and on May 14 Kitchener telegraphed to Hamilton : 

The War Coimcil would like* to know what force you 
consider would be necessary to carry through your present 
operations to success. You should base this* estimate on 
the supposition that I have’adequate forces to place at your 
disposal. 
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On the one hand [was the reply], there are at present on 
the Peninsula as many troops as the available space and water 
supply can accommodate. 

On the other hand, to break through the strong opposition 
on my front will require more troops. I am, therefore, in a 
quandary, because although more troops are wanted there is 
at present no room for them. Moreover, the difficulty in 
answering your question is accentuated by the fact that my 
answer must depend on whether Turkey will continue to be 
left undisturbed in other parts and therefore free to make 
good the tmdoubtedly heavy losses incurred^ here by sending 
troops from Adrianople, Keshan, Constantinople, and Asia ; 
we now have direct evidence that the latter has been the case. 

If the present condition of affairs in this respect were 
changed by the entry into the struggle of Bulgaria or Greece 
or by the landing of the Russians, my present force, kept up 
to strength by the necessary drafts, plus the Army Corps asked 
for in my No. M.F. 216 'of the 10th May, would probably 
suffice to finish my task. If, however, the present situation 
remains unchanged and the Turks are still able to devote 
so much exclusive attention to uj3, I shall waqt an additional 
Army Corps, that is, two Army Corps aidditional in all. 

I could not land these reinforcements on the Peninsula 
until I can advance another 1000 yards and so free the beaches 
from the shelling to which they are subjected from the western 
side and gain more space ; but I could land them on the 
adjacent islands of Tenedos, Inibros, and Lemnos, and take 
them over later to the Peninsula for battle. This plan would 
surmount the difficulties of water and space on the Peninsula, 
and would, perhaps, enable me to effect a surprise with the 
fresh divisions. • 

I believe I could advance with half the loss of life that is 
now being reckoned upon, if I had a liberal supply of gun 
ammunition, especially of Yigh explosive. 



CHAPTER CIX 


The Russian c«-operation upon which Ian Hamilton 
was counting faded into the 'distance. Hindenburg’s 
offensive on the Eastern front was in full swing; 
the Russians, worsted in the Baltic Provinces, were 
being pressed in Poland ; the Aiistrians with German 
help were again approaching Przemysl — a chapter 
of accidents causing the withdrawal of the Russian 
Corps destined to join us in an attack on the 
Bosphorus after the Dardanelles had been forced. 
This was really a double disaster : a large reinforce- 
ment was denied lis, and Turkish divisions were 
released which had hitherto been retained to protect 
Constantinople. 

The War Council had decided to send out the 
Fifty-second Lowland Territorial Division to rein- 
force Ian Hamilton, and to follow this with the 
despatch of two more Territorial Divisions, the Fifty- 
third Welsh Division and the Fifty-fourth East 
An glian Divi^on, but the destination of the New 
Army Divisions was still debated. On May 18 
Kitchener telegraphed to Ian Hamilton : 

You will fully realise my serious disappointment that 
preconceived views as to the conquest of positions necessary 
to dominate the forts on th^ Straits, with naval artillery to 
support OUT troops on land, and with active help of naval 
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bombardment, were miscalculated. A serious position is 
created by the present check, and by the call for men and 
munitions we can ill spare from France. From the stand- 
point of an early solution of our difficulties your views are not 
encouraging. The question whether we can long support 
two fields of operations draining on our resources requires 
grave consideration. I can only rely on you to do your utmost 
to bring the present state of affairs in the Dardanelles to as 
early a conclusion as possible, so that any consideration of 
withdrawal — ^with all its dangers in the East — may not 
enter the field of possible solution. « 

Three days later Ian Hamilton wrote : 

I have tried to make my cables as clear and descriptive as 
I could, feeling that I should thus enable you to weigh the 
situation and to decide for or against any applications for 
material aid I might make to you. 

Birdwood has now, I think, knocked most of the fighting 
edge off Liman von Sanders’s two newly arrived divisions. 
Anyway they did not really come on mth the bayonet last 
night (to my great disappointment), but contented themselves 
mainly with a heavy and continuoiib fire of artillery and 
musketry. 

At the end, namely at 4 a.m., we drove them right back 
by half-an-hour’s heavy bombardment. Words won’t make 
shells, but I think if you could come and see us for a day or 
two you would realise that, except on such occasions as this, 
the fighting troops are themselves frightened of running out 
and that they are responding to our appeal for economy. 
We now only allow two rounds per gun per diem unless in 
case of repelling an attack. * 

The Turks too have seemed to have absolutely no stint. 
It was reckoned that in one 24 hours, a week ago, they fired 
a million rounds of small aims ammunition at Anzac, independ- 
ently of what they showered upon us in the south. Admiral 
Thursby counted 240 shells in ten minutes falling on Bird- 
wood’s trenches. On the IStlT fifty heavy shell, including 
niue 12-incb and 14-inch, dropped inside his position. On 
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the other hand it has been noticed that their field-guns are 
beginning to use lead driving-bands. 

Birdwood and his Australians are depressed at the departure 
of Admiral Thursbj. They looked on him as their guardian 
angel, and be certainly was always willing to take any trouble 
and run any risks towards backing them up. Under this 
new arrangement I fear it is most unlikely we shall get another 
like him. • * • 

The Reuter more than hinting at Cabinet changes has 
arrived this morning, and has left us all gasping with surprise. 
With the selfishneis inherent in humanity every one is inclined 
to look at the question from the point of view of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, and wonder how such a transformation will afiect 
our efforts. Personally I don’t worry, for I know that as long 
as you remain at the War Office no one will be allowed to 
harm us out here. 

Good-bye for the present. Could you not take a run out 
and see us ? If once you saw and realised with your own 
eyes what the troops are doing I would never need to praise 
them again. Travelling in the Phaeton you would be here 
in three days, and yo*u would see some wonderful things and 
the men would be tremendously bucked up. The spirit of all 
ranks rises above trials and losses, and is confident of the 
present and cheery about the future. My best love to Fitz. 

P.S , — When 1 began this letter an hour ago I was under 
the impression that it was our turn now to press on with the 
offensive, but a message just received from that gallant 
General, Gouraud,^ puts rather a different complexion on the 
situation of the moment, and shows the Turks in front of this 
section have stilV plenty of fight left in them. At 4 this 
morning the French carried a couple of trenches by assault 
at an important tactical point, well to the north of their 
present line. After a heavy boml)^rdment with field-guns, 
6-inch howitzers, and 4*5-mch guns, the Turks counter- 
attacked and drove our Allies out. Oouraud quietly adds 

m - ■ - 

^ General d*Amade had through illness been obliged to give place to 
General Gk>uraad. 
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he is now making arrangements to re-attack the trenches, 
and will make sure this time that they are held. He adds that 
the Turks are massing in great strength opposite our right 
and left, and that he thinks that we ought to stand prepared 
for a general attack. So we pass without intermission from 
one violent conflict into another. But I must say, anxious 
work though it may be, I am glad when the enemy elect to 
attack, for it gives us a real opportunity to punisk them. 

The Cabinet changes to which Ian Hamilton re- 
ferred were incidental to the formation of the first 
Coalition Government, and the new Ministers asked 
for a little breathing time, as well as further informa- 
tion, before deciding on reinforcements Kitchener 
telegraphed on June 3 : 

Owing to the restricted nature of the ground you occupy 
and of the experience we have had in Flanders, I have some 
doubt of an early decisive result being obtained by increasing 
the forces at your disposal. But I should like your views as 
soon as you can. Are you convinced that with immediate 
reinforcements to the extent you n^ention you could force 
the Kilid Bahr position and thus finish off the Dardanelles 
operations ? You mentioned that you intend to keep 
reinforcements on the islands. Is this your intention with 
riigard to the Lowland Division now on its way to you ? 

This telegram caught Ian Hamilton on the eve 
of the third battle of Krithia, of which he could 
only say : 

On the morning of the 4th we made a gcxieral attack upon 
the Turkish trenches in the south of the peninsula, after a 
heavy bombardment by all guns, including the battleships, 
the cruisers, and destroyegs. The troops then rushed forward 
with the bayonet and were immediately successful along the 
whole line, except in one spot where the wire entanglement 
had not been destroyed. The Sixth Gurkhas on the extreme 
left made a fine advance and took two lines of trenches, but 
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were compelled to retire because the regiment on their right 
was held up by wire. The Territorials and the Twenty-Ninth 
Division did brilliantly and made good progress but were 
compelled by exposed flanks to retire. The Naval Division 
took a line of trenches but were enfiladed after a French 
retirement and had also to come back. To sum up, a good 
advance of 500 yards, including two lines of enemy trenches, 
has been\nade along «a front of three miles in the centre of 
our southern section, bftt we are back in our original lines on 
our right and left. The Turkish position was very strong. 

Slow progress might spell something much worse 
than disappointment, for the year was advanced and 
autumn weather might well forbid a landing of 
troops and stores. The new War Council saw the 
situation with very serious eyes, and on the morrow 
of Krithia Kitchener telegraphed : 

Your difliculties are fully recognised by the Cabinet, who 
are fully determined to support you. Sending you three 
divisions of the New 5Vrmy, one at the end of this week and 
two more as transport ^ available. 

Thus Ian Hamilton was to receive three Territorial 
and three New Army Divisions instead of the two 
Army Corps of four Divisions for which he had 
asked. 

Much fighting [he wrote on the 8th] has taken place and 
many lives have been lost since last I wrote you, but the matter 
which has perhaps weighed on my mind most of all during 
that interval has •been the responsibility of answering your 
cable regarding reinforcements. To weigh the probabilities 
of taking Kilid Bahr, i.e. of positive success, where so many 
of the factors are indeterminate «(submarines, aeroplanes, 
enemy’s force, water supply, politics, plus the whole glorious 
uncertainty of war), is in any case very, very hard. But to 
convey a complete picture of what is in my mind within the 
narrow limits of a cable is practically impossible. Here on 

VOL. Ill ^ 
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paper I have more scope, and I submit one or two of the more 
salient considerations which underlay the telegram I sent 
you last night. 

We are becoming tied up — knotted up I might say — ^into 
this cursed trench warfare just as much as British and Germans 
appear to be tied hand and foot by it in France. Every day 
I see the growth of the system. Machine-pins ; barbed wire ; 
redoubts. Only, there is this notable^ difference iihat, good 
as the Turks undoubtedly are, they ifre not lighting for any 
cause they clearly understand. Nor have they as powerful 
an artillery as the Germans. Hence their resistance, though 
most formidable, is not yet equal to that of the Germans. 
On the other hand, in France, splendid lines of railways 
connect the battle front with the heart of the United Kingdom. 
Here our roots run down into that most precarious element, 
the sea. 

Had the conditions between us and the Turks been at all 
equal we should long ago have got them on the run. But, so 
far, the conditions have not been equal. That is to say, the 
Turks are holding previously skilfully laid out lines of forti- 
fication whilst they have been able to redress any inequality 
in the moral of their troops by replacing demoralised or worn- 
out units by fresh formations. Our troops, with all their 
officers up to the rank of corps commander, have been, in a 
greater or less degree, under fire night and day for the past 
six weeks. The Turks we have been fighting the last two 
days were quite fresh. Our men may be withdrawn for com- 
parative rest from the first line into reserve, but such rest 
is only comparative, for shelling goes on, whether at Anzac 
or Cape Helles, right to the beach. Consequently the troops 
get very tired. This emphasises the absolute necessity of a 
fresh division being sent'out to these parts quite irrespective 
of questions of taking Kilid Bahr in a comparatively short 
time. , 

The way I would use this division would be to relieve a 
worn-out division for a week, while with the fresh troops 
I made a good effort to deal if telling stroke at the enemy. 
How far such a stroke would carry one is another question. 
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For the whole face of war seems to me to be changed. There 
is no strategy, no tactics : all that is wanted is a high courage, 
a quick eye for probable points of attack or defence, and a 
clear determination not to let loss of life stand in the way of 
gaining a few yards of ground. Still, just at the present 
moment, the particular way our trenches seem to lie with 
those of the Turks ^ives me a certain opportunity of cutting 
off a gooJ number of their men whilst straightening my line. 
And if I do not so use® this configuration of our trenches, it 
is possible that the enemy may make use of the same feature 
against me. With the help of the brigade of the new Lowland 
Division I may be able to do this. But anything like a 
general advance and general attack cannot be entertained at 
present, as, apart from munitions, the men are not equal to it. 

P.S . — Officers here who have fought in France say that 
the individfial Turkish infantry soldier is braver and more of 
a warrior than the individual German. 



CHAPTER ex 


With the reinforcements which he was to receive, 
Ian Hamilton’s force would be increased to eleven 
British and two French Divisions, and some addi- 
tional troops — such as Cox’s Indian Brigade and 
Peyton’s dismounted Yeomanry, which had been 
imder Maxwell’s hand, but at Ian Hamilton’s call. 
The thick-and-thin champions of the Western front 
have represented that these Divisions at the battle 
of Loos would have doubled the ■^gour of Sir John’s 
hand and might have secured for him the success 
he so ardently sought. But provision for the safety 
of Egypt must inevitably have detached the larger 
part of these troops from France. If no landing 
had taken place at Gallipoli, and the Turks had been 
free to approach the Nile in 1916, we should have 
required at least eight Divisions to protect Egypt, 
at any rate xmtil we could proceed — as we did later 
— ^to occupy the wells in the Desert, the Turks’ 
only possible source pf water-supply. * This dmuvrche 
involved the construction of a broad-gauge railway 
and the laying of a pipe-line with pumping-stations 
to bring fresh water from Egypt to our troops, whose 
digestion violently resented the brackish water of 
the wells which the Turk absorbs with impuniiy. 
l^oops for the defence of Egypt would have been as 
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necessary in 1915 as they were in 1916, and not more 
than three, or at most four, Divisions could have 
been spared for France if the Dardanelles Expedition 
had been rejected or abandoned. 

Underlying all considerations of withdrawing 
British troops was the burning question as to the 
effect iif the Ea^t of a British failure to accomplish 
a set purpose. • 

When the evacuation took place — without injury 
to life or limb — there was surprisingly little stir 
among the vast masses of the Sovereign’s Eastern 
subjects, but the calm — so Kitchener maintained — 
might well prove deceptive, and disquiet and dis- 
ruption might be the direct sequel of the denial of 
success to our arms, even if postponed imtil the 
event itself had receded into history. 

It seemed therefore that, so long as any reasonable 
prospect of victory presented itself, nothing should be 
left imdone which could by any means lie done to 
back up the famous efforts of the Gallipoli fighters 
and prevent any tarnish to our prestige. The 
Government asked the Commander-in-Chief on the 
spot what he needed in fresh troops to ensure suc- 
cess, and managed to provide a margin. Nor did 
Kitchener overlook a possible extension of front. 
On June 11 he wired to Ian Hamilton : 

Have you coi&idered advantage^of landing troops on the 
Bulair Isthmus, thus cutting the Peninsula completely from 
the Mainland ? This would besides enable us to supply our 
submarines in the Sea of Marmo-a overland. What force 
would be needed for this operation ? Will the troops landed 
be liable to serious attack ? Could they be ad^uately pro- 
tected by the guns of the Fleet ? I presume the Bulair lines 
could not be captured without very severe fighting ? 
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Ian Hamilton had not neglected, but had mentally 
rejected, the proposition : 

The Bulair project has been an attractive one and seldom 
if ever out of my thoughts, but except near Enos all possible 
landing-places are entrenched and heavily entangled. Even 
if a landing were effected the Fleet’s guns could not give 
adequate protection to the troops. Alito the troOps could 
not bo maintained there, partly owing to the submarine 
danger and partly because the Navy is already fully occupied 
with keeping our forces supplied and has^ neither men nor 
small craft sufficient to maintain a third detachment. I am 
afraid the project must be ruled out till the submarine danger 
is removed, or a large increase in small craft is sent from 
England. 

The plan of the Suvla Bay landing was already 
maturing in Ian Hamilton’s mind, but he was natur- 
ally UDvdlling even to hint at it at this early stage. 
‘*It is vitally important,” he telegraphed on June 
12, that future developments • should be kept 
absolutely secret. I mention this because, although 
the date of our original landing was known to hardly 
any one before the ships sailed, yet the date was 
telegraphed to the Turks from Vienna.” 

One way of cutting ofi the Turks being ruled 
out, there still remained an alternative, and the 
Commander-in-Chief was asked his opinion “ as to 
diversions on the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles 
when your operations commence.” , 

Ian Hamilton’s re]^ly ran : 

I have always been attracted by the advantages of a 
diversion on the Asiatic shore. We might thus reduce the 
enemy’s strength on the Peninsula, free our trenches and 
beaches from troublesome enfilade fire, and repay the Turks 
in likewise securing obvious tactical and strategical ad- 
vantages, against which one must set difficulties which are 
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practically insurmountable. The landing would be costly. 
Once we had landed re-embarkation would be absolutely 
impossible. For any serious advance large forces would be 
necessary. You may rely upon me to j ump at any opportunity 
that offers. 

A week later he telegraphed : 

As tile Cabinef are anxious to consider my situation in 
all its bearings, it is necessary that I should open to you all 
my mind. ... To summarise, I think I have reasonable 
prospect of eventual success with three Divisions, with four 
the risks of miscalculation would be minimised, and with five, 
even if the fifth Division had little or no gun ammunition, 
I think it would be a much simpler matter to clear the Asiatic 
shore subsequently of big guns, etc. Kilid Bahr would be 
captured at an earlier date and success generally would be 
assured. 

While this correspondence had been going on 
the Turks, reinforced by the troops no longer needed 
for Constantinople, had been fighting fiercely, and 
on June 19 Ian Hamilton reported : 

Between 7 p.m. and 8 p.m. yesterday evening Turks 
expended 450 H.E. shell on South Wales Borderers’ trenches 
and were seen massing for attack. Trenches and men suffered 
considerably, but enemy’s hearts failed them and attack 
degenerated into fire action. At 7.30 p.m. the 125th Brigade 
attacked Turkish trench but were unsuccessful, and Turks 
in counter-attack effected lodgement in their line at awkward 
salient captured by us on 4th instant. The I25th Brigade 
were unable tc* recover lost trench when the 5th Bn. Royal 
Scots, assisted by one company of the Worcestershire Regiment, 
came to their help. This attack was ably organised and 
brilliantly carried out to a successful issue by Lieut. -Colonel 
Wilson, who displayed fine initiative and bold leading and 
whose troops followed him with great gallantry and deter- 
mination. I have, under the powers granted me, given 
Colonel Wilson the D.S.O. If Lord Kitchener could tell the 
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Lord Provost of Edinburgh bow well the 5tb Bn. Boyal Scots 
have done the whole of this force would be pleased. A small 
party of the Royal Naval Division made successful attack 
at 2.30 A.M. on another Turkish trench, beating back a heavy 
counter-attack which attempted its recapture with heavy 
loss to Turks, principally by enfilade machine-gun fire. 
Captured trench held till 9.45 a.m. when Turkish enfilade 
shrapnel and bombing fire from both flailkB forcedHhem to 
retire to their own trenches. Prisoners state Turks expected 
their bombardment with high explosives would have cleared 
us out altogether and were much disappointed at so little 
impression being made, though trenches much damaged. 
Turkish dead estimated at 300 in front of 87th Brigade alone, 
and I think 1000 in all parts a low estimate. I have had 
no report yet of our casualties. Heavier shelling to-day from 
Asiatic batteries, from which it appears Turks have received 
a fresh consignment of high explosive, as over 220 shells of 
that nature fired from Asia during course of day. 
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While the troqp-ships were threading their way to 
the Dardanelles, it was becoming daily more evident 
that enmity with Turkey was pl un ging us up to the 
neck in the East. Mesopotamia, so far, presented no 
cause of anxiety ; General Gorringe, one of Kitchener’s 
lieutenants in South Africa, had led a column up 
the Euphrates from Basra, and on July 26 had so 
punished the Turks at Nazarieh as to give us the same 
control over the lower Euphrates as we had already 
obtained over the Ibwer Tigris. But in Mesopotamia, 
about Aden, and in Egypt, we were directly in touch 
with Arab tribes, and every day it became more 
necessary to enlist and enjoy their aid. 

When Turkey drew the sword there was revived 
in Kitchener’s mind a long-cherished idea of founding 
an independent Arab State in Arabia and Syria. ^ 
From the hour he set his foot in the Holy Land until 
the last hour of his life the Near East, in its manifold 
aspects, allured his interest, and at times almost 
absorbed his thoughts. He niarvelled how seldom 
people remembered the . greatness of England not 
only as a Christian but as a Mohammedan Power. 
He would immerse himself agreeably in such subjects 

^ The Gov'emment of India junt then received a mesAago from an 
important sheikh : “ Following for Lord Kitchener. * Remember our 
conversation at . Tlie day has come.* ” 
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as the interplay between the Sunnis and Shiah sects, 
or the place of the Sultan of Turkey vis-i-vis the 
Sherif of Mecca as religious hierarch of Islam. His 
personal influence with the Sherif of Mecca and 
the Arabs generally had been an asset on which he 
had not hesitated to rely in the preparation of his 
plans, and as early as November 1914 he*gave the 
Sherif a positive pledge of British support should 
he essay to throw off the Turkish yoke. In any 
negotiating with the Sherif it behold him to walk 
delicately, as intricate religious questions were in- 
volved, affecting all Islam. He could not aflbront 
millions of the Sovereign’s Mohammedan subjects 
even to attract the Arabs, and ia considering an inde- 
pendent Arabia which would embrace two of the most 
sacred of the Mohammedan cities he had to remember 
that the Moslem overlord at Constantinople was in 
arms against us. His tact and Eastern sympathies 
were happily matched in handling a religious ques- 
tion which was solved for the *time by the Sherif ’s 
willingness to disclaim publicly any pretensions to 
the Caliphate'. 

The political web was as intricate as the religious. 
The claims of the French in Syria, of the Russians m 
northern Mesopotamia, of the Zionists in Palestine, 
and the rights of the Arabs themselves, reared iheir 
several heads, and had to be carefully regarded by 
Eatchener no less than by the Forei^ Office. After 
consultation with the Sir^r, £[itchener sent Sir Mark 
Sykes, who thoroughly understood his part, to the 
East, and there resulted in October an agreement 
with the Sherif formulating the promise of the pre- 
vious November. We imdbrtook, if the Arabs shook 
off Turkish supremacy, to support them with cash, 
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comestibles, and cartridges, and to recognise Arab 
independence south of latitude 37®, except in the 
provinces of Basra and Baghdad, where British 
interests require peculiar measures of administra- 
tion, and in any locality where England was not free 
to act without prejudice to France. This agreement 
rendered the so-chlled Arab movement ’’ practicable, 
and brought about the final revolt of the Arabs against 
the Turks on the very eve of the tragedy of the 
Hampshire. • 

Far more difficult to deal with was another religious 
chief, whose influence stretched along the western 
frontier of Egypt. Quite early in 1915 Maxwell was 
aware that the Turks were coquetting with the 
Senussi. 

I am much concerned [he wrote to Kitchener on June 24] 
about the Senussi ; we have done all we can to keep him 
quiet ; but there is np doubt that his claims to temporal power 
are daily becoming more pronounced ; one day we will have 
to reckon with him. •As you know, we have always treated 
him as a religious sheikh of very considerable importance, 
but since the Tripolitan War and his undoubted successes over 
the Italians his status has changed considerably. There is 
no doubt that if he declared against us we would have an 
infinity of trouble, and no one can foresee where it would end. 
All our coast guards, Bedouins of the West, right up to Darfur, 
would be, if not actively /or Mm, at any rate certainly not 
against Mm. He would have a large following in Egypt too, 
and all this on aCcount of the religious veneration in which he 
is held. Moreover, there is also the fact that he has considerable 
stocks of mountain guns, macMne guns, rifles, and ammuni- 
tion, all taken from the Italians, and augmented by smuggling 
from Turkey, it is said ; but I am not sure of the latter, as 
there seems little object in tMs, when he gets so much from the 
Italians. He is now camped close to Solium with about 1600 
men, who are aU well trained, and he demands as a right that 
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his emissaries should freely enter Egypt ; he sends in men to 
collect supplies and taxes from his Zaweas in our territory. 
His own ** territory ” is closely guarded, as is also his camp ; 
his adherents are daily becoming more and more convinced 
that he is a great power. He even hints at the possibility of 
a war with England, though he confesses he does not want it. 
He has latterly been talking rather big about Free Trade 
between him and Egypt, and wishes all Jhis supplies Suty- and 
custom- (also search-) free. We hav6 humoured him to the 
full, and the question now comes whether this should go on 
until the war is over, or whether we should^pull him up and 
take the consequences. Of course he takes the line that 
Islam knows no frontier, and he has a right to do what he 
likes with his brethren in Egypt. I do not think there is the 
least doubt that there are two parties in his camp, one urging 
him on to break with us, the other trying to maintain peace. 
He is a shrewd man, but with no great knowledge of our world ; 
yet he seems to have a clear idea that he is in a strong position. 
Nuri Bey and others are with him, nominally in confinement, 
but they exercise pressure on Senussi, and in my opinion 
persuade him to ask for concessions from us which they think 
we will refuse, and thus, by making him angry, push him to 
break with us. He latterly recently captured several motor 
cars from the Italians, and now wants petrol to work them. 
I don’t think there is any doubt he received considerable 
sums of money from Turkey, for he seems to have plenty 
to spend. 

I think it right that you should know all this, and I think 
you will agree that, whatever the future may bring forth, we 
must keep the Senussi quiet and with us, even at the risk of 
appearing weak and afraid of him. We cannot aiford an 
outbreak of Islamism just now ; this is what the Germans 

are trying for, and I see that little arch-spy, , is off to 

Persia to make trouble. . ^ . 

I telegraphed you details of a scheme to use the Hasheesh 
smugglers to get at the submarines, and their depots ; as you 
will know, they have a very efficient organisation, but we 
would only pay by results, big money for big results ! I think 
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the Ormans are using this organisation, so it would be a 
question of the highest bidder ! 

Maxwell said truly that the day of reckoning with 
the Senussi was at hand, and in 1916 the actual 
garrison of Egypt had to be strengthened to make 
a clearance of the western frontiers and bring the 
Senussi to reason. 

Towards the end* of June 1916 there were indica- 
tions of trouble in the neighbourhood of Perim and 
Aden. The Turks had sat down at Slieikli-Sayed 
opposite Perim and shelled the island. It was 
suggested that General Younghiisband might take a 
brigade from Egypt and dispose of them. Kitchener, 
however, did not smile on the project ; he thought 
the Turks at Sheikh -Sayed could do no serious 
damage, and remembering how much that was vital 
needed protection, he had set his face against all but 
unavoidable enterprises. On the 22nd he telegraphed 
to Maxwell : , 

It is highly probable that the Turks will have strengthened 
their positions and we should have to attack entrenchmeiits 
strengthened with barbed wire. This needs considerable 
superiority in the attacking force. Could we in a week capture 
the Turkish works and destroy the guns which shell Perim ? 
Could we withdraw our force w^hen landed ? We don’t want 
to fritter away forces and diminish the strength of Egypt. 
Information regarding the enemy’s strength seems undefined, 
and unless succflss is tolerably certain it is undesirable to 
undertake operations which would only have a temporary 
effect. Could adequate results be obtained by naval means 
alone ? We await the views of 1% naval authorities. 

The expedition was consequently heldnn abeyance. 
And fortunately so, for a few days later a more 
pressing emergency arose. On July 4 Turkish forces 
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attacked, and the next day took. Lahej, within the 
frontier of the Aden Protectorate. Aden must be 
secured against all risk, and Maxwell was told to send 
there Younghusband’s brigade and two batteries of 
artillery. These troops arrived in time to obviate 
any danger, but the difficulties of the country 
forbade any attack upon Lahej, and Younghusband 
was committed to a long bout* of guerilla warfare 
under rather cruel climatic conditions. Such were 
some of the minor difficulties which studded the 
main difficulty of the Dardanelles. 

Early in July the Turks, strongly reinforced, had 
made a series of heavy but inefiectual attacks upon 
our lines. On the 5th Ian Hamilton reported that 
Enver was known to have issued specific orders 
that the Australians were to be driven into the sea ; 
he had also heard that their officers had been told 
to use their revolvers upon any Turkish disinclined 
to go forward. On the other hand, the enemy had 
considerably strengthened his artillery on the Asiatic 
shore, where his galling fire was daily more and more 
efEective. General Gouraud, when handing over his 
command, had, in a parting message, represented to 
Ian Hamilton that the French troops were smarting 
under the gun-fire from Asia.^ 

Very soon official complaints reached Kitchener from 
Paris of the effect of the enfilade fire upon the French 
troops, and on the 21st he wired to Ian Hamilton : 

The French state that the fire from the Asiatic side allows 

^ ** From the point of view o^moral one man killed by a shell from Asia 
is equivalent to ton men killed in action. It is difficult to expect warships 
constantly to expose themselves to submarine risks in order to keep the 
Asiatic guns under. Our provisioning operations were often thus hampered. 
Later southerly gales will render Morto Bay untenable under Asiatic fire.” 
(Ian Hamilton to Kitchener.) 
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them no rest. The landing of necessary stores is already 
difGicalt, and this trouble must increase with the advance of 
the season. They propose secondary operations on the Asiatic 
side to deal with the enemy’s artillery there and suggest the 
employment of 20,000 British troops assisted by French 
75 ’ 8 . What do you and De Robeck think ? Gould the guns 
near Eui^Eale be silenced by monitors ? Would the main 
scheme of our operations be jeopardised by thus detaching a 
considerable force which may find itself engaged by hostile 
forces of unknown strength ? 

• 

Ian Hamilton perhaps knew that the only real 
solution was to obtain two more Divisions and land 
troops on the Asiatic shore. He told Kitchener that 
such a landing might be forced upon him, but that 
any such diversion of troops must be made at his 
own time and must not prejudice his well-matured 
main move. The Commando r-in-Chief was speed- 
ing up his preparations for another landing, being 
determined to fofestall autumn winds and waves, 
and Kitchener was somewhat perturbed to hear 
suddenly that the last two Territorial Divisions to 
leave England would scarcely be in time to take 
their part in it. 

In a telegram of July 30 the War Secretary told 
the Commander-in-Chief that he was not precisely 
informed as to plans and dates, but was quite willing 
that these should be kept back till the last moment, 
and Ian Hamilton answered, “ You have done every- 
thing for us that man can do.” 

Kitchener had certainly spared neither means, 
nor pains, for the grand effort to throw the Turks 
out of the Peninsula, and must possess his soul 
in patience for the result. The new landing took 
place on August 6, and the battles of Sari Bair 
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and Suvla began. As before, the early reports 
were encouraging, and on the 9th Kitchener tele- 
graphed : 

Glad to hear that your operations have started so well. 
I am sure you will push all you can to obtain command of the 
Marmora Shore without being held up by trenches. Your 
forces have all our best wishes. Use th^ Egyptiaii troops if 
you want them. 0 

Then came the news of checks and delays. 



CHAPTER CXII 


The divisions of thte New Army at the Dardanelles 
were denied one precious advantage enjoyed by troops 
making their d^but in France. Neither time nor ter- 
rain availed for them to receive the special training in 
trench warfare to be acquired in presence of an active 
enemy, though before being thrown into actual battle. 
Valuable opportunities were probably thus lost and 
never recovered. On August 1 1 Ian Hamilton in a letter 
clothed with flesh the dry bones of a series of telegrams : 

Heartfelt thanks for your cable expressing satisfaction 
with our work. Truly, Lord K., I am deeply touched with 
your action in sending me this most kind message. I think 
you really must be (what I have always half suspected) a 
Superman. For you must have had the balance of mind 
to be able to take pleasure in our gains without fretting 
too much over the decisive victory we have missed (for the 
moment) by the skin of our teeth. 

As for myself, I believe a General never feels so depressed 
as when he has won a good stake and then realises that with 
one ounce more energy, push, intuition, or luck — call it what 
you will — ^he woijjd have swept the entire board. 

Well, you know our story, and L won’t trouble here to put 
it into strict chronological shape. Broadly, all ray plans (more 
correctly Braithwaite’s and the General Staff’s) came off quite 
marvellously — better a great deA than I could reasonably 
have hoped. • 

First, Anzacs. Into theip little bay we had managed to 
smuggle no less than 19,000 men, with a lot of guns and 
VOL. Ill M 
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ammunition, during the previous week, without the Turks 
knowing anything at all about it. This itself was a pretty 
tall order, I think. 

Next, when the Australians, New Zealanders, and Indian 
Brigade swept out to the northward and then round up and 
eastward on to the high dominating ridges, it looked as if we 
had got fairly astride the peninsula, which would have meant 
absolute security from the south for Suvk Bay and also the 
dominating of Maidos and most of the roads of the peninsula. 

Lastly, during this eventful nigh^ 13,000 troops of the 
New Armies had been landed at Suvla Bay without serious 
opposition. There was a terrible chance tha\j the Turks might 
have smelt a rat and might, at the last moment, have had a 
regiment or even a brigade down along the coast to oppose 
the landing. Had that been the case, we should have had the 
most dreadful casualties, and I doubt very much, from what 
I have seen since, if we would have got the men ashore at all. 
This, therefore, was worth a king’s ransom. We had 13,000 
troops on shore ; there were plenty more to follow, and only 
a very few hundred Turks stood between us and the ridge 
running between Ejelmer Bay and Kucljuk Anafarta. From 
that ridge we should have been able, I think (I have not had 
a section made yet), to see the Straits, and certainly to see the 
roads running northwards. 

Now, up to this point nothing could have been more perfect. 
But here things began to go wrong. One of those horrible 
incidents which sometimes happen lost us actually the top 
of Sari Bair — a monitor chucking some heavy shell into the 
columns just as they reached the top. Two of the New Army 
regiments (the North Lancs and Wilts), who had relieved the 
New Zealanders on Chunuk Bair, were suddenly attacked in 
overwhelming numbers by the Turks, and ^ere driven o£E by 
sheer weight, so Birdwood tells me. We did not fall back 
more than 150 or 200 yards, and still hold the same area, but 
we cannot look over the ridge or deny that unrivalled observa- 
tion post to our enemy’s artillery commanders. However, 
we’ve got to do it somehow or another, and do it we will yet 
with the help of Providence. 
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But the real awful worry has lain in the impossibility of 
getting a proper move on to the Ninth Corps, viz. in this case 
the Tenth and Eleventh Divisions. The vital importance of 
time had been impressed over and over again on the higher 
command. I coxdd not go on to the ground the first day 
myself until quite late, namely 5 p.m. All this most critical 
fighting was going on at Anzacs and at Helles, and I was not 
sure whaT was going to happen, and I held the small reserve 
in my own hand. Th^rf fore I had to stay at Imbros. When 
I got to Suvla Bay about 5 o’clock, I found most of the troops 
strolling about as^if it was a holiday. The Eleventh Division 
was extended on a broad front about two and a half miles to the 
east, and Mahon, with five battalions, was held up by a party 
of five or six hundred Turkish Gendarmerie at the capital 
letter T of Kiretch Tepe Sirt. I found that it was intended 
to do nothing that day (during most of which the men had 
been resting), but that an advance was to be made on the hills 
either side of Anafarta Sagir at dawn next morning. I was 
horrified at this, and ordered Stopford to get a move on at 
once. The Turks always make use of the night to bring up 
reinforcements, entrench, etc., and I knew it might make all 
the difference in the wqfld whether we started at once or next 
morning. I then went across myself in a steam launch to 
see Hammersley and tried to urge him on. He put forward 
all the usual strong reasons for delay, want of water, want 
of artillery, etc. etc. Moreover, he said his troops were so 
extended it would be quite impossible to organise an advance 
for the whole division before daylight. I found, however, he 
could move one Brigade, the Yorkshire Brigade, and I did 
extort from him a distinct promise they would move on the 
hills to the right ^ Anafarta Sagir. Soon after nightfall the 
Brigade, preceded by one battalion, 4nade good its footing on 
the ridge numbered 280 immediately north of and dominating 
Anafarta Sagir. ^ The thing was practically done. The other 

^ Before this letter came to band his cftbles had made it clear that 
only a comxmny, not a full battalion, had effected a lodgement on 280. 
When writing, ian Hamilton still thought his order had been carried out, 
and was not yet aware that this rigade, instead of starting “ soon after 
nightfall,*’ did not actually get off till 4 a.m. 
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three battalions which were to support this advanced battalion 
seem, however, to have remained a long way back. There 
being a certain amount of sniping, the advanced battalion got 
worried, and fell back on the other three. Naturally as thi&i 
fell back the snipers grew bold and they lost heavily. I slept 
there, and next morning witnessed the set attack. The men 
seemed quite untrained at that open South African advance 
which was the only method of doing thfi trick here. They 
bunched together in little clusters, when this big force 
was counter-attacked they fell back to the position they had 
been in in the morning, and, indeed, some^^^at behind it. 

Since I began this letter I have good news about the Tenth 
and Eleventh Divisions. My General Staff, who have been 
there, say they are pulling themselves together and regaining 
their cohesion. I fancy they were upset and tired by landing 
at night, and then thought they had done ^uch a tremendous 
big thing advancing a couple of miles or so into the country 
that they might then rest on their oars. It is a fearful dilemma 
to know whether to give men more rest at the expense of seeing 
the numbers of the enemy double and treble during the period. 
A General has just to strike a balance aftd steer clear of over- 
straining his troops whilst, at the sai^.e time, preventing the 
enemy from getting himself too thoroughly into a state of 
preparation for attack or defence. — Yours very sincerely, 

Ian Hamilton. 

P.S . — We have killed an enormous number of Turks, but 
they always seem able to replace them. Our men have been 
quite splendid. 

August 12, 1915. 

I quite agree with Stopford it is a million pities we cannot 
bring on these new troops quietly by mLxii^ them up in the 
trenches with war vetertms. But to do this sort of thing 
would be to bring altogether too great a strain on the Navy. 
It is just all they can do t^ keep us supplied with water, food, 
and ammunition, and if we ask them, in addition, to take a 
Division out of Helles and put in a Territorial Division in their 
place, their arrangements for vital necessities would break 
down. I am going on to make my attack with the Essex on 
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these three Spion Eops all the same. If we do not push on, 
the Turks will. If only they were a Division of Gurkhas ^ 
my mind would be perfectly and absolutely at ease, but the 
worrying thing to me in this particular move is that the 
whole of the flattish plain east of Suvla Bay is covered with 
thick trees up high above your head, small and big dongas, 
long grafts, etc. etc.* In these a very considerable number of 
Turkish snipers are soncealed, sometimes up in the trees, 
sometimes down in hollows amongst the grass. Quite close 
to the beach and a mile behind our troops I am told there are 
some still undiscovered. Supposing, then, the Essex make 
good their footing on the high hills north of Anafarta, there 
will always remain the problem of getting their mule convoys 
through this dense bush without being too much harried, or 
losing too many mules. Still there it is. I am borrowing from 
Birdwood a few Gurkhas and Australian scouts so that the 
Essex may have at least a few experienced individuals with 
them. 

As you may well think, I have not time to weigh my words 
or calculate my thoughts. Do not please, then, view this letter 
of mine in any critical ^irit. I am merely pouring out to you 
what is in my mind just as it comes, for I think that will give 
you a better idea of how things are going than anything else. 
On reading all that I have said over once more, I think I have 
allowed myself to be a little too much depressed by failure to 
get as much as I had hoped out of our good arrangements, and 
that I have been, like every bad workman, finding too much 
fault with my tools. This was not my real intention, but I have 
not time to rewrite my letter and must leave it as it stands.^ 


^ The Gurkhas p'ftbscss special aptitudes for work in broken, jungly 
country. * 

* On August 10 Birdwood wrote to FitzGerald a luminous story of the 
battle of Sari Bair : 

“ Australian New Zealand Army Corps, 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, 
August 10, 19^5. 

“ I write in the midst of a most desperate battle about which 1 am most 
anxious, but as I have done all that^s possible up to the present, I can write. 

“ As you know, our big move was started on the evening of the 6th, when 
I attacked the big Turkish work and labyrinth of trenches known as ‘ Lone 
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Pine * on my right front. I put an Australian Brigade at it, who dashed 
forward in the most gallant style possible, and, though under a veiy heavy 
rifle and shrapnel fire, went clean across and fought their way through 
from trench to trench, completely expelling and routing the Turks. Ever 
since then the Turks have been counter-attacking, and our boys have held 
on for all they are worth, and have accounted for a really enormous number 
of Turks. I am sorry to say, though, that our own losses have been heavy, 
and 1 have lost two of my best commanding officers. The Australian 
Division under Walker carried on the whole operation most^excellently 
and with the veiy greatest gallantry. * 

** This attack to the right front was purpo&ely made to let the Turks 
think we meant to make a big advance from ^here, and I think it had the 
desired result, as they at once moved down all their local reserves for their 
counter-attacks. 

** As soon as it was dark 1 launched out the New Z&.land and Australian 
Division, supported by Shaw's Division of the New Army — all under Godley 
— marching them round the left flank and along the shore as far as Aghil 
Dere. From there they wheeled to their right and made a night attack 
on the Sari Bair range. The country we had to go through was far worse 
than anything we had to negotiate the day we effected our landing, and 
must be seen to be realised. It is a mass of most broken country with 
practically precipitous islands joined by necks of land to eacli other running 
through it everywhere, and finishing up with most difficult spurs and 
precipices leading to the high ground, the whole being covered with scrub. 
As, however, I told my troops before starting, it was the very difficulties 
of the country which we must regard as our best friends, for had the country 
not been so broken the Turks would have had continuous lines of trenches 
to meet us everywhere, as indeed they have on e\pry side but this. 

** The first obstacle met was a veiy strongly entrenched but rather isolated 
hill. Having made up my mind a good monyi ago that we should attack 
over this particular country, wo started a ruse which I am glad to say proved 
most successful 1 made a destroyer regularly shell this position every 
night for about ten minutes, then cease firing but keeping her searchlight 
upon it, and again a second heavy burst of shelling for another ten minutes. 
The Turks had got quite accustomed to this, and I knew used either to lie 
down at the bottom of the trenches or vacate them whon shelling commenced. 

** On the night of the attack we carried out the exact ordinary programme, 
and during the half-hour the searchlight was on the Turkish post my inen 
were creeping up all round it, and the second the light was off they were 
able to make a rush for it and seize the whole place almost without opposi- 
tion. As there were some 600 Turks in it, and the place was very carefully 
entrenched and prepared, this was, I think, a capital performance. 

The next obstacle met was a fiat tabletop, whirti the Turks had also 
entrenched very carefully. We had carried Out the same programme with 
the destroyer on this, but I quite realised it would be impossible to effect a 
surprise after our capture of the first post, so we had had that registered 
and well pounded by fi-in. howitzers while we advanced up to it, and the 
New Zealand Mounted Rifles ageflin stormed it with, comparatively speaking, 
small loss. 

** 1 had giveiT orders that the whole attack was to be on as broad a front 
as possible, men scattering up every spur, and if any particular company 
found themselves stopped by trenches or precipices, those on the right and 
left were to keep shoving forward, as I knew if once men got in rear of any 
trench the Turks would vacate it. This is exactly what happened, and 
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throughout the night the small columns continued to make progress through 
the ravines and along the steep spurs. 

V I had^ every hope that we would have been able to reach the crest line 
of the Sari Bair ridge, which was our objective, and 1 cannot even yet get 
over my grief at the fact that they failed to do so. I am wrong in saying 
that they failed to do so, as one Brigade — the New Zealand Infantry — 
did get up and make a lodgement on the southernmost part of the crest. 
The Brigades on the left had, however, further to go, and rather more 
difficult country, and dawn found them still at the foot of the main ridge, 
oven though we had mkde our start immediately it was dark enough to do 
so. Such a lot of the couniiy had to be traversed in single file that columns 
naturally spread out, hciK-i%the delay. 

“All I know did their real best, for I had told them all just before we 
started how absolutely important it was to shove along and lot nothing 
stop us. By dayligit the Turks, of course, had manned the crest line and 
made further movement then almost impossible, though the troops gradually 
moved forward to better positions on some of the lower s^mrs. At dawn 
the following day was o^ered an attack on the main ridge, the other 
Brigades pivoting on the New Zealand Infantry, who still held the southern 
crest. 

“ Here again I am sorry to say it was a case of ‘ so near and yet so far.* 
We had a tremendous military and naval bombardment of the whole of the 
crest from 4.30 a.m. to 5.15 a.m. when the assault was to be made. At this 
time the leading regiments of two Brigades were just creeping up to the 
positions we wanted, and we had eveiy hope that in a few moments we would 
have got the crest, and that the leading regiments would have been supported 
in time by the rest of their Brigades ‘ to make it good.* Most unfor- 
tunately, however, it proved to be a very cloudy morning (about the only 
one we have had), and it was very hard for the heavy guns who wcjre doing 
a big bombardment to se^ exactly where troops had reached, and by the 
worst of luck big shells happened to fall in right among both regiments 
as they were nearing the crest, and 1 fear temporarily demoralised them, 
though whether these were our own or Turk shells we do not know — most 
probably the latter ; with the result that the Turks rushed in and drove 
them down the hill. 

“ Again it was a case of trying to consolidate ourselves before a further 
advance. The New Zealand Infantry were much exhausted and wore 
relieved by two battalions of the New Army, who have all been doing 
excellently. In the early morning the Turks apparently attacked these 
battalions in very great strength, and, as they say, by sheer numbers drove 
them down the hill. 

“ It was impossible to put a stronger force than that on the hill, as the 
amount of ground they held did not permit of it, but you can imagine how 
deeply regretful I am that •we should not* have been able to hold on. We 
have now had to withdraw to the lower spurs, and the troops have to rest, 
as they have been continuously hghting for nearly four days without a 
breather. I am in a real tight comer for water and can only just hold on 
on account of the scarcity. It has only**been possible to get water to them 
in small quantities with the greatest difficulty, and I am sorry to say 
casualties have been very heavy — ^in all, I suppose, about 10,000 men, but 
I am glad to say this includes a large number of slightly wounded. At the 
same time I have lost a great many really valuable officers, whom I hardly 
know how to replace, and we are now consolidating the position, and trying 
to reorganise regiments who have got much split up. When this is done 
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I hope we may be able to get together a good fighting force again to make 
another determined attack on the ridge, the capture of which is, I feel, 
essential to ensure the safety of any base in Suvla Bay. General Godley 
[who had been chosen by Kitchener in 1910 to organise and command the 
New Zealand force] has done excellently well with his force of two Divisions, 
and done everything to ensure success. The New Zealanders have fought 
magnificently — ^in fact ail have — and were better than our old Indian 
comrades. 

** Up to the one small point of failing to get the crest I feel we really were 
meeting with success, for from every direction repoi^s come to^me of the 
enormous number of Turks who have been killed, and from all I can hear 
1 think they must amount to several thousantjs — but they seem to have a 
marvellous way of replacing them. We have captured 700 prisoners, two 
new German trench mortars, one Nordenfeldt, and nine Maxims, as well, 
of course, as a great many rifles and a large amount of Itmmunition. 

“ We have * made good * a lot of new country, but, alas, 1 feel that none 
of this is of any great value unless we can also get the crest line on the hill 
and look down on the Dardanelles. 

** Shaw commanding Thirteenth Division, who arrived long after all plans 
were made, told me he had tried to pick holes in them, to see if any others 
could better have assured success, and he said he couldn’t see where we 
could have improved on what we did, which is satisfactory, but all the more 
vexatious to have just failed. 

** All the boys are, however, 1 am glad to say, in capital spirits, and as 
1 told them we are still going to knock these Turks out, and if it comes to 
a case of which of us is going to see the other through and stick it out longest 
there can be no doubt that it will be us, and they must remember that for 
every one of us they have killed we have got half-a-dozen Turks. 

** On our left the Ninth Corps, I fear, have not*inade the progress I had 
so much hoped for. 

** When Stopford came to see me some little time ago, 1 told him his one 
chance was to follow our tactics on landing, viz. to hurl people forward as 
fast as ho possibly could throughout the night, disregarding all minor opera- 
tions near the landing place, and at once go for the range of hills north of 
Anafarta. We knew there would be no great opposition there, and the 
support of the troops following would see him through everything. There 
was, however, 1 fancy, some delay which was probably unavoidable, with 
the consequence that we had not got anywhere near making good any of 
the hills commanding the bay, and now 1 fear there will be terrible difficulty 
in taking them, as, of course, the Turks have rushed up reinforcements. 

“ However, there it is ! We have both got to take our bits, and I am 
sure the Chief knows we will do our best to see it through. 

** My anxieties about water have been almost as gre%t 0*8 about successful 
fighting — ^nearly all wells have .dried up, pumps keep going wrong, and 
water-boats do not arrive or get holed, and on 5th I was almost on point of 
wiring to say not only could I not receive reinforcements, but must con- 
template sending o£E some of my troops. There is one thing the Australian 
will not do, and that is fight without water, and 1 have been warned more 
than once by Bridges and many senior officers that if we failed to get water 
up to the trenchea or fighting line in reasonable time, there were many men 
who, in spite of all orders, would just break off and come down to the beach 
for a drink I ! Fortunately I haven*t had to deal with such a situation yet. 
Bat I had to send a brigade into action with only 400 gallons between them 
for .twenty-four hours. It really has been and is a perfect nightmare to me. 
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for the danger is by no means over, though 1 hope it may be soon, as I am 
hourly urging the sappers to dig in the now country wo now hold, and which 
is much more promising than anything here, and we have alrt'ady found 
small quantities — but even now a complete breakdown of my pumps for 
twelve hours and I’d be in Queer Street ! — a rotten old boiler, too, got from 
Egypt. You can imagine it is not an easy time. W. R. B. 

“ P.8 . — I fear I have not done justice in this to the Lone Pine fighting. 
Every houf brings fu.i;ther evidence as to its severity. Turkish reinforce- 
ments to the extent of Several regiments were thrown in in succession, and 
eventually we had nearly all Walker’s Australian Division involved in the 
hardest real hand-to-hand figifting we have ever experienced — in this, as you 
may be sure, the Australians excelled themselves and fought with the most 
dauntless courage.” ^ 



CHAPTER CXIII 


Kitchener, on hearing of the set-bacic at Suvla Bay, 
immediately intervened to replace, without reproach- 
ing, those Generals who had not been successful. 

If you should deem it necessary [he telegraphed on 
August 14] to replace Stopford, Mahon, and Hammersley, 
have you any competent Generals to take their place ? 
This is a young man’s war, and we must have Commanding 
Officers who will take full advantage of opportunities, which 
come but seldom. If, therefore, any Generals fail, do not 
hesitate to act promptly. I think that Peyton will be useful 
to you as a good fighter. If you •wish him to take the 
Corps in the place of Stopford, I will give him Lieutenant- 
General’s rank. As I am asking French to supply one Corps 
Commander and two Divisional Generals, real fighters, we had 
better not act definitely until we hear what he can do. I am 
suggesting to him the names of Byng, Horne, and Kavanagh, 
all good fighting men. 

The next day he could say that Byng was being 
sent out to take command of the Ninth Corps, with 
Generals Fanshawe and Maude \o lead the Divisions. 
Ian Hamilton telegraphed on the 14th : Your antici- 
pation of our wishes g,nd difficulties in this way is 
very gratifying. B 3 mg, Kavanagh, and Home are all 
fliers ” ; and two days later : I am enchanted to 
hear that Byng, Maude, and Fanshawe are coming — 
I could wish for no better men.’’ 
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On August 17 Ian Hamilton telegraphed : 

I hope you will realise how nearly this operation was a 
success complete beyond anticipation. The surprise was 
complete, and the army was thrown ashore in record time, 
practically without loss, and a little more push on the part 
of the Ninth C&”ps would have relieved the pressure on 
Anzac, facilitated the retention of Chunuk Bair, secured 
Suvla Bay as a port, and threatened the enemy’s right in a 
way that should have enabled Anzac to turn a success into 
a great victory. • 

Now we are up against the Turkish Army, wliich is well 
commanded and fighting bravely. 

The Commander quoted 110,000 enemy rifles as 
against his own 95,000, and asked for large reinforce- 
ments. The demand was referred to the Cabinet, 
of whom Kitchener alone seemed to remember that, 
although Ian Hamilton had received more cadres 
than he had expected, the actual numbers of men 
had been under hisrfjalculations to secure the success 
which had been denied him. True, the success 
had only just eluded his grasp, and no doubt was 
cast on his opinion that a heavier push on the part 
of the Ninth Corps might have meant “ a great 
victory.” But it was unhappily true also that the 
Turks were now fuUy posted as to our procedure and 
plans : that they were in superior strength and could 
call on potentijil reinforcements. It w'as therefore 
more than debatable’ whether at fresh influx of British 
troops would compel a decision favourable to British 
arms. The season for landing operations was draw- 
ing to a close, and for any good purpose troops 
must be sent forthwith,, and could only be sent at 
the expense of the New Army in France, where we 
were committed to support JofEre’s autumn offensive. 
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Two campaigns had to be fought without the adequate 
means for either. 

It had not been burnt into the Cabinet that the 
failure at Suvla Bay had marred the fair promise 
of the Expedition. Something, it was thought, 
mi^t and should be done to rep^air the mischief. 
A success somewhere, and of some magnitude, was 
the need of the hour. The Germans were scoring 
rapidly in Poland, and the Bussians were so short 
of munitions that no good thing could be espected 
from them. 

The Bulgarian Government had on August 6 con- 
cluded a loan of 400,000,000 francs with the Austro- 
German banks, and the cash was obviously the prelude 
to a convention. 

The only possible course was taken. Ian Hamilton 
must be told to fight on for all he was worth, but must 
learn that large reinforcements were unprocurable. 

Kitchener telegraphed to him^on August 30 : 

It is very desirable, owing to the general situation, to score 
a success either in France or at Gallipoli. We look to you to do 
whatever is possible without incurring undue risk of a serious 
set-back or heavy losses. When your troops have been pulled 
together and you have been joined by any reinforcements 
obtainable from Egypt, we greatly hope that you will find it 
In your power to carry out the operations you have in hand. 
You must understand that in the circumstances no large 
divisional units can be ^verted from th% main theatre in 
France. We feel confident that you will do your utmost, as 
we are doing ours to support you. In case of failure you will 
have to remain for some ceosiderable time on the defensive. 

Ian Hamilton replied : 

1 will do my best with the forces at my disposal and quite 
understand why reinforcements are not sent. I thank you 
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for puttii^ it so plainly. I do not wish to paint a gloomy 
picture, it is simply a problem of arithmetic and measurement. 
With normal wastage and present scale of drafts, the total 
fighting strength by mid-December will, with the French, be 
only 60,000. Of these a certain percentage must rest off the 
Peninsula. The remainder will only suffice to hold Cape 
Helles a^d the Anzac line unless the enemy cnllapses. Till 
now the Turks have replaced their casualties promptly. 
Sickness may abate, bijt with the weariness of the bulk of 
the force, I am doubtful if it is wise to reckon on this. 

This telegram was more than disconcerting. The 
Government had scarcely realised that the Suvla 
operation had so much of a neck-or-nothing character, 
and that, in default of reinforcements, Ian Hamilton 
might have to reduce considerably his newly-acquired 
holding of Suvla territory. By close calculations 
Eatchener found that within six weeks it would be 
possible to despatch 29,000 men to the Dardanelles. 
He advised Ian Hamilton immediately of this, and, 
at the request of ihe Government, telegraphed to 
him on August 27 : 

Though still maintaining the decision to send no complete 
divisional units, it is desirable to have all possible materials 
upon which to form a judgement from time to time. Therefore 
will you please telegraph me your opinion, from the point of 
view of the military and strategical situation now existing of 
the Peninsula, as to the prospects there are, after the experi- 
ence you have recently had, of our achieving our main objective 
of turning the Turlis out, and whatdorce you consider would 
be required to do this % 

Ian Hamilton answered oi> September 2 : 

I am sure the Turkish Commander-in-Chief is in equal 
trouble. The moral of our fresh troops is not what had been 
hoped for, but there has been some improvement through 
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commanders encouraging initiative, and teacliing them their 
superiority man for man. The old troops much need rest, 
many being literally worried out of mind and body. The plan 
depended on surprise, which was attained, and on rapidity, 
which was lacking. The failure was due, not to lack of numbers, 
but to moral considerations. We shall now be confronted 
with a network of trenches and machine-guns sighted and 
manned often by Germans, who shoot better now. They 
outnumber us by three to two. Naval opinion forbids a 
fresh landing. Therefore we must make fresh efforts at the 
narrow neck of the Peninsula. The 29,0Q0 reinforcements, 
of which 12,000 are drafts, will not reduce the present deficit 
of 65,000, which will be 63,000 by the time the reinforce- 
ments arrive if the rate of wastage continues. The launch- 
ing of a grand new attack would need new formations up to 
60,000, besides sufficient drafts to bring my divisions up to 
establishment. 

Ian Hamilton therefore required at least 100,000 
fresh men to initiate a new offensive, and 100,000 
men were not to be found. 

Just at this moment an unexpected offer of help 
came from France. The French Government asked 
General Sarrail — whom Joffre had just relieved of his 
command on the Western front — to advise them as 
to the operations in the East, and Sarrail worked out 
a plan for a landing on the Asiatic shore of the 
Dardanelles. Thereupon to effect this the French 
Government offered four divisions with Sarrail to lead 
them. 

Kitchener hurried ‘to Paris to find that the offer 
had been ma'^e without consulting Joffre, who pro- 
tested hotly against it^ 

I have just-returned from France [he wired to Ian Hamilton] 
and have found that the decision was taken by the French 
Government without reference to their military advisers. The 
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outcome of the meeting with Milleiand, Jofire, and Satrail was 
that the four French divisions ear-marked for the Dardanelles 
cannot leave until the result of the approaching ofEensive in 
France is determined. If it be successful the Dardanelles 
position will naturally be affected favourably. It is hoped 
the issue will be clear in the first days of October, and, if the 
result is indecisive, that by October 10, two of our divii^ions 
may be it Marseilles closely followed by the four French. 
By about mid-November all should be ready. Meantime re- 
inforcements and drafts* are coming as dra^s and transport 
become available.^ Sarrail, backed by General Bailloud, is 
greatly in favour of the French Expedition being employed 
independently on the Asiatic shore. Joffre greatly doubts 
the wisdom of this course, and Millerand requested me to ask 
you to state fully and confidentially your opinion for his 
information on this matter. Joffre’ s objections appear to be 
that a landing in Asia opens up a very wide field if the force 
be not immediately successful, in which case more troops, 
munitions, and drafts would be required than could be spared 
with due regard to the safety of France. Secondly, he is not 
very confident of Sarrairs leadership, particularly as the plans 
Sarrail has made seem^to be worthless. Joffre is having 
careful plans worked out by his Staff for the Expedition on the 
Asiatic shore, which, he says, though unfinished, do not look 
promising. 

Unity of command was a subject which had dwelt 
in Kitchener’s mind from the beginning of the war, 
and he was glad to receive the suggestion from 
Ian Hamilton : 

If the French were employed at Suvla, they would have to 
fight side by side with the British — a situation which, with 
co-equal commanders, would be a military ^surdity. Were 
that course decided upon, I would aSk the Allied Governments 
to make up their minds which General had most daring, 
brains, and experience, and if it were the Frenchman I would 
serve under him loyally. 
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Before any joint plan could be farther worked out 
the events in the Balkans consigned it to the limbo of 
the impracticable. On September 6 Bulgaria had 
agreed wiih Turkey as to their common frontier. 
A fortnight later the inefiable Czar Ferdinand had 
ordered a partial mobilisation, quickly followed by a 
general mobilisation, while preparations fof Austro- 
German attack upon Serbia were- well advanced. On 
September 21 M. Venizelos asked for a guarantee of 
160,000 troops from England and France as the con- 
dition of Greek intervention, and three days later 
the French and British Governments intimated that 
the troops would be sent. The eyes of the Entente 
Governments were then turned to SalonUca. 

On September 21 Ian Hamilton enumerated the 
difficulties of renewing offensive operations : 

Day succeeds day, never without incident, but rarely now 
with any action of sufficient importance to warrant me cabling. 
I feel quite burnt up with a desperater impatience to get on, 
and, my own sensations being such^ I very well understand 
how keen your eagerness must be. The fact of the matter is, 
I canH force the pace. Progress continues to be made at 
Suvla, as I told you in my last, but whereas Fanshawe thought 
he would carry the north-east comer of the ridge “ within a 
few days,” he does not see his way to doing the trick till the 
end of this week at the earliest. Moreover, in discusdng the 
matter Byng now declares he must have lots and lots of 
ammunition. All these feUows from France come here with 
this idea. Byng would like to have f«ur days’ successive 
bombardment for an hohr, and theif attack, and speaks of one 
High Explore shell per yard as pat as if they were shells we 
could pick up*‘0ii the sea-shore. I assured him it is “no 
earthly ” ; t^t he shall have his diare, and more than his 
share, of what I have got, but that stuff for a bombardment is 
simply not in existence. • 

The Teomen in their section have certainly made a definite 
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advance, and have now joined the heads of their saps, thus 
actually consolidating a distinct gain of a hundred yards or 
so. But I am boiling to have one more try with them at a 
dashmg assault before we subside definitely into this ghastly 
trench warfare. Byng has now agreed to make use of the 
wamng moon in a few days’ time to try such a bayonet with 
the Yeom-^n. He^ll carry it out in the dark, and then hopes, 
if successful, to have the waning moonlight to help him in 
consolidation before the f urkish shrapnel and High Explosive 
get to work with daylight. 

Personally, I am getting rather dubious about the sovereign 
efficacy of these bombardments now that the Germans have 
taught the Turks how to be cunning, and make deep dug-outs 
behind the front line. I should put more faith myself in what 
is being strongly recommended me by the Australian Engineers 
here. Had we but the pumps, they say, we could use hydraulic 
pressure to throw jets of sea water, seven and nine inches in 
diameter, against Turkish trenches, which would go through 
the earth as a knife cuts through cheese and sweep our enemies, 
together with the debris of their works, down the khud. 
Several of the Australian Engineers are actually engaged, in 
civil life, in a sort of alluvial mining, when they wash away 
whole sides of mountains. These fellows declare that, at 
certain points, the whole network of Turkish trenches could 
be thus destroyed as you flush out a wasp’s nest.^ 

Well, that is the situation. Within a week from now we 
shall have had, D.V., a partial “ go in ” or two at the enemy. 
Both Birdwood and Davies declare they can do nothing more — 
nothing like a general attack — ^without lots ot ammunition. 
As to Byng, I feel sure I am doing right in not putting too 
much pressure on Jiim. Doubtless Hunter Weston, in his 
place, would have had a dart of somtf sort or another by now, 
but it by no means follows that Hunter Westo^would have 
been right. Byng’s troops have l^en higMytried, and the 
Turks in front of him are very strong. He is determined, he 
says, to make a success of his first spring. Certainly, as far 
• 

^ C. G. S. is having this inquired into by the responsible people. 

VOL. Ill P 
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as I can see at present, he could not have keener, better fellows 
under him — ^no, not if he had the pick of the whole British 
Army — ^than he has in De Lisle, Maude, Fanshawe, and Peyton. 

Just off to Anzacs to go up to Ehododendron Spur and 
Hill 60 with Birdie. . . . 

Now that bombs have become a regular London amusement 
it isn’t much use writing you about thepi. Yoiy won’t be 
impressed. Anyway, we have within iJEe last few minutes 
had ten, or, to be precise, ten bursts and one blind, into this 
tiny little camp of five hundred soufs. The miraculous thing 
is — only one man wounded. • 

I yesterday went all over Birdie’s left and saw some of the 
new Australian Division — splendid fellows. Things are still 
quite lively up there and the country, including the places 
they have stormed, simply amazing. Little Table-Top hill, 
for instance, is a plateau of about one acre jutting right up 
into the sky in a most peculiar formation (such as one sees in 
Saxon Switzerland) with apparently sheer sandstone cliffs on 
all sides. Such a tangled, confused country you never saw, 
and, even map in hand, it is extremely difficult to say what 
parts are held by Turks and what by ourselves. 

Birdie is in precisely the same frame of mind as Byng. He 
cannot, for the life of him, see his way to make anything like 
a general attack, at least so long as he has a brigade out resting 
at Mudros. But he is going to take something big and serious 
in hand at once which, if successful, will give us a point of 
capital importance.! 

P,S . — Just heard of Bulgarian mobilisation, and hope to 
live to see Ferdinand transfixed by an Australian bayonet. 


[The reference was to a huge mine which the AusWalians were tunnelling.] 



CHAPTER CXIV 

On September 23 Kitchener wired to Ian Hamilton 
giving the first hint that it might be necessary to 
withdraw troops from the Dardanelles for the 
Salonika Expedition, and invited his opinion upon 
this. Ian Hamilton foresaw a probable grave loss 
of men and prestige, and a certain surrender of 
a vast quantity of valuable stores. Matters were, 
however, brought to a head on the 27 th by an order 
from the French Government to General Bailloud to 
concentrate one of the two French divisions in the 
Dardanelles at Mudros, in readiness for despatch to 
|={a.1nTiilrn. ; and on the 28th Kitchener, on instructions 
from the Cabinet, directed Ian Hamilton to con- 
centrate two divisions for the same purpose. Ian 
Hamilton pleaded that he could not spare all these 
troops : 

I write to you in the middle of my anangements for 
the movement elsewhere.. In the cables which have passed 
between us, I have found it anything but an easy business to 
strike the happy mean between executing your wi‘’>^s prompt y 
and cheerfully on the one hand, and, on the other, givmg you 
a faithful impression of how we shaU stand here once your 

orders have been carried out. j xu 

If I make too Uttle of the dingers which surround me, then 
you might be encouraged to weaken me still further, thereby 
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jeopardising the whole of this enterprise. But if I allow my 
anxieties to get too much the upper hand, why then I may be 
mining some larger enterprise, the tme bearing of which I have 
no means of gauging. 

You will understand, then, the principles which have been 
my guide in drafting, with the assistance of the level-headed 
Braithwaite, my various cables to you i^c#nnectioi with this 
latest development. It is especially in cabling that these 
difficulties arise, as it is impossible be explanatory or full. 

Now that I am writing to you it is another matter. At the 
present moment the Tenth Division and l)ne brigade of the 
French are under orders. In my cables I have shown that 
(at a real pinch such as I understand this to be) I can spare 
either one more brigade of French or the Fifty-third Division. 

But our position when these troops are gone will be such 
as to cause me myself the most serious concern pending the 
arrival of reinforcements, and there is no use blinking the fact 
that until that time the general situation of the Dardanelles 
Expedition will be dangerous. It is not only that a large 
proportion of my troops are of second-line quality, but that 
the very best of them, i.e. the Australians and the Twenty- 
ninth Division, are, as they put it themselves, not the men 
they were.” I have a medical report in my hands stating 
that 50 per cent of the old troops examined at Anzac from 
seven battalions have a rapid, feeble heart with shortness of 
breath, and that 78 per cent of these have diarrhoea, and 
64 per cent sores on skin. Amongst an equal number of 
men examined from people who had only been at Anzac a 
week, there were no feeble hearts, no shortness of breath, only 
8 per cent of sores on skin, and 14 per cent diarrhoea. This 
is a result of having been in the trendies under continuous 
shell and musketry fire *f or eighteen to twenty weeks. There- 
fore, in a physical sense, my first-class troops can no longer 
be regarded as first-clas^ Anywhere else, I suppose, these 
men would be in convalescent homes, but here they must carry 
on, and, God be praised, their spirit and moral are unshaken. 

Consider for a moment what these troops have to do. Not 
only must they continuously be under fire — for the rest- 
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trenches are harried and shelled just as much as the front line 
— ^but the whole of the men in reserve have to spend the night 
in getting up stores to the front, and in making communica- 
tions. Fatigue parties of soldiers have to go out to the vessels 
and unload the stuS out of the hold into the lighters. They 
then have to bring the heavy cases in the lighters on to the 
shore and ^Unload Chp^n. Thus there is precious little rest for 
any one anywhere. Thys also it becomes easy to understand 
our enormous sick evacuations, which amounted, during last 
week, to 1310 for Helles, 1483 for Anzac, and 1949 for Suvla ; 
the wounded for these same three places during tliat period 
were 28, 328, and 285. What would help us a great deal would 
be some thousands of men at each place who, though enlisted 
soldiers, and therefore bound to go under fire or do whatever 
they were ordered to do, need not necessarily bo beyond the 
recruit stage in training. It is not necessary, therefore, that 
all the drafts for this force should consist of highly trained 
men. 

I hope what I have dictated to-day may make you under- 
stand that after sending these troops we shall be struggling 
along without any margin at all. The Turks will very promptly 
hear of this movement, ^d there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the Germans, who advise them, will press them to make 
heavy attacks all along our line everywhere. 

In the small hours of the morning, before I have had my 
matutinal cup of tea, the immediate outlook gives me a feeling 
of cold feet in a more aggravated form than I have ever 
hitherto experienced. The whole plan of the French Asiatic 
subsidiary operation has gone for the meantime by the board. 
For even England and France between them cannot find men 
enough, I should thiRk, to send considerable forces to Asia as 
well as run an entirely new show elsewhere. Indeed, Naval 
requirements alone would seem entirely to forbid it. 

But I must not worry you any viore with these surmises. 
After all, nothing great in this world was ever easily accom- 
plished. Never has there been such an example of that as in 
the Dardanelles Expedition. *How many times has success 
seemed to be on the point of crowmng our efforts, and yet, on 
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each occasion, just as we are beginning to see light* through 
the tangle of obstacles, preparing for an assault, or whatever 
it may be, something occurs to upset the apple-cart. 

None the less we do advance, and we will succeed in the 
end. I feel I am playing it rather low down inflicting on you 
the outline of my own troubles at a moment when your own 
must be infinitely greater. (29.9.15.) ^ ^ ^ 

P.S . — ^Beading over this letter, \^hich I have not now time 
to re-write or correct, it strikes me that in concentrating my 
mind purely on the Dardanelles I may have given a wrong im- 
pression of my general attitude towards your latest demands. 
No one can realise, I believe, more clearly than I do that the 
Dardanelles operations themselves hinge for their success to 
a very large extent upon the maintenance of a barrier between 
the Central Powers and Constantinople. As far as reinforce- 
ments of men to the enemy in the field is concerned, such 
inter-communication would not be so fatal as might perhaps 
be imagined. The Gallipoli Peninsula is a limited area, and 
if the Germans had a million men at Constantinople they 
could not, under present conditions, add many, if any, to the 
numbers already opposed to us. Biffc the free transit of coal, 
flour, ammunition, and big guns might well put us all in the 
cart — ^the cart being, in this instance, the sea. 

Further, ever since both sides in France and Flanders began 
to dig in, I have consistently maintained that the real home- 
thrust at the German Empire cannot be delivered from the 
West, but must be directed either via Constantinople or via 
Salonika. 

So please remember that I grudge nothing, and think no 
danger too great, to further such an enterprise, provided 
always the effort does not leave me locally too weak to hold 
up the Tui;]f^h Army. 

The French Gk)veniment had now set itself to 
a mighty* effort to save Serbia, and the British 
Government had agreed *to co-operate. Since Ian 
Hamilton’s telegram of August 23 Kitchener had 
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given up hope of forcing a way through the Turkish 
lines in the Gallipoli Peninsula, and though he was 
far from certain that the Salonika enterprise would 
be strong enough, or in time, to achieve its purpose, 
he felt bound to reciprocate the loyal help the French 
had lenl; us in the Dardanelles. From this time 
onwards the question of evacuating the Peninsula 
altogether was anxiqusly discussed in the Cabinet, 
who called Sir William Robertson from France to 
advise them. *He unhesitatingly pronounced for 
cuttii^ our losses in the Peninsula, and believed 
evacuation to be quite feasible. On October 11 
Kitchener telegraphed to Ian Hamilton inviting his 
views if a withdrawal were decided upon. 

Losses would depend [Ian Hamilton replied the next day] 
on various uncertain factors — ^the enemy’s action, the weather, 
and the reliability of the covering troops. The question is 
also a Naval one. A consultation which I once had with 
Oouraud yielded the conclusion that at Cape Helles we must 
sacrifice two divisions out of a total of six, Cape Helles being 
the easiest of the three places to get away from. My present 
opinion is that we cannot reckon on getting out of Gallipoli 
with less loss than half the total force and the guns (which 
must be used to the last), stores, railway plant, and horsM. 

Twenty-five per cent might get off easily, then trouble 
would begin ; by great good luck the loss nught J>e less but 
with raw troops at Suvla and Senegalese at Cape HeUes there 

might be a veritab^^p catastrophe. 

• • 

As Ian Hamilton would not hear of callii^ off his 
heroic men from the ground they had so frardly and 
so gloriously won, the Cabinet determmed to call 
in other advice. Ian Hamilton was asked to tour 
the Near East and repcltt on conditions prevailing 
and likely to prevail. To Sir Charles Monro was 
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committed the command of the Mediterranean Ex- 
peditionary Force. A few days later Kitchener was 
asked by the Cabinet to set out at once for the 
Dardanelles and give a final decision whether or not 
the positions should be held. 



(Chapter cxv 


It was confes^dly with a heavy heart that Kitchener 
left London. He was highly sensitive as to British 
prestige in the East, and deeply disturbed as to the 
probable cost in life which retirement would entail. 
He would not shrink from putting down tlie price of 
victory, but a fruitless sacrifice of soldiers was ab- 
horrent to him, and he had been advised that a third 
of the force might be lost in withdrawal . The gallantry 
of the Gallipoli fighters had won Kitchener’s almost 
startled admiration, and he felt in his very soul his 
responsibility for these brave men. “ I pace my 
room at night,” he told the Prime Minister, “ and 
see the boats fired at and capsizing, and the drowning 
men.” Candid friends had, moreover, hinted to him 
that some of his Ministerial colleagues would be 
content to see his chair empty or otherwise filled, and 
would rejoice in any incident — or accident — which 
might prolong or perpetuate his absence. “ Perhaps, 
if I have to lose a lot of men over there, I shall 
not want to come back,” was his remark when the 
Cabinet approved a mission fraught with grave re- 
sponsibility and capable of indefinite extension. 

On the morrow of Kitchener’s departure the air 
was thick with rumouts of his supersession. The 
story — a, rather expensive luxury to the newspaper 
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which invented it — of the War Secretary’s visit to 
the Sovereign in order to surrender the seals of office 
was an example of ingenious inference from a quite 
simple fact. He had sent word to the Palace that he 
felt he had nothing to say of sufficient importance 
to justify his asking an audience of the Kingt, then 
only slowly recovering from an accid&nt sustained in 
France. The reply was an invit^^on to spend half- 
an-hour in the sick-room : the King simply wished to 
hear his Minister’s latest opinion as to* the retention 
of Gallipoli, and no question of his term of office was 
ever suggested. 

Eatchener was obliged to stay two days in Paris ; 
at a long interview at C!hantilly he discussed anxiously 
with Jofire the recalcitrance of Greece, and learnt that 
the abandonment of Gallipoli would be to the French 
High Command a subject of “ poignant regret.” 
“The French Government,” he wrote, “are more 
anxious about the numbers going out to Salonika than 
about their quality,” and he suggested therefore that 
men unsuitable for attacking purposes should be put 
in at the Greek port in lieu of the two hard-fighting 
divisions, the Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth. 
From Marseilles he telegraphed that he fotmd the 
available transport there should be more expeditiously 
fiUed up ; and just before sailing he was diverted from 
Alexandria, and asked to go direct to Mudros, where 
McMahon, Maxell, Monro, and Birdwood had been 
ordered to meet him. 

On tile mfiming of November 7 the party embarked 
on the Dartmouth, and from some rough notes made 
on the voyage there may be gathered Kitchener’s 
general prepossessions. Atta!bk, he thought, was im- 
possible for us at present ; but Gallipoli could be 
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held even if the Turks received considerably more 
ammumtion. It would, however, be untenable 
against German troops. Therefore “ we must evacu- 
ate when we are certain that the Germans are about 
to employ their own troops against us.” To do so 
with the minimum of loss in men and material “ the 
withdrawal mufit be started in good time, must be 
gradual, and musu^be kept secret, as many guns as 
possible being removed and the remainder destroyed. 
The enemy Should be ‘ bluffed ’ by increased scale 
of fire, change of position, and other devices. The 
final garrison will remain as long as possible, destroy 
material, and then surrender. This would mean a 
defeat, but not disaster.” Withdrawal would, of 
course, create an immediate problem in the defence 
of Egypt. “ If we remain in Gallipoli, an attack on 
Egypt is always possible ; if we withdraw, it may be 
certain.” Ten divisions at least, it was estimated, 
would be necessary for the defence of Egypt, and these 
must come from France, any reduction in the force in 
Gallipoli being used either to reinforce Salonika or 
to garrison Egypt. With regard to the Balkans, the 
Entente detachments at Salonika were too small and 
had arrived too late to prevent the destruction of 
the Serbian Army ; but they might suffice to stop 
Greece and Rumania joining the Central Powers. 
The motto for Jhe Entente Powers during the winter 
must be : • . 

“ Offensive-defensive in France and Russia and 
Italy, defensive in Egypt, and conditiohal defensive 
inGaUipoU.” 

Purely military considerations apart,*Kitchener was 
an opponent of immedfate evacuation. He thought, 
too, there was still room for further resistance, and 
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befoie leaving London had even urged Mr. Balfour 
to consider the possibility of another enterprise 
by the Navy to force the Straits. Vigorous pro- 
posals in this direction had been laid before the 
Admiralty by Commander Keyes, who had been per- 
mitted by Admiral De Eobeck to couie froju the 
Mediterranean and speak for himself. ‘ The Admiralty, 
however, was not to be charmed ; , ft was not eager to 
“ wet its feet ” again, as Kitchener expressed it ; and, 
by some unexplained delay, Keyes, whb would have 
accompanied Kitchener to the Mediterranean and 
continued to press his suit, failed to get his instruc- 
tions in time. It was not imtil two weeks later that 
he was able to meet Elitchener at Salonika, when he 
urged on him that the Admiralty were not averse to 
a naval assault, and that to bring it about he had 
only to put in the weight of his own counsel. The 
solder could only tell this splendid naval enthusiast 
that three urgent applications had failed to stir the 
Admiralty, and Keyes ruefully saw his plan folded 
away. 

Ktchener anchored at Mudros on November 10, 
and spent the next few days and nights in close 
inspection of the positions and long conferences on 
board the Lord Nelson, to which he was trans-shipped 
for a few days. He told the 2nd Australian Infantry 
Brigade that the fame of the Anzac Corps had echoed 
throughout the whole JEmpire. He dwelt on their 
tenacity in defence, their dash in attack, their con- 
summate ingenuity in the construction of trenches, 
and reminded them that ii the British forces had been 
unable to conquer the Peninsula, they had at any 
rate contained and destroyed great numbers of Turks 
who would have been capable of terrible mischief 
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elsewhere. Helles drew from him expressions of 
genuine surprise that its seizure could have beeo 
effected in the teeth of strong opposition. It pre- 
sented possibilities of successful defence greater than 
the maps had indicated to him. Sadly he recalled 
his own warnings to Mr. Churchill that the Straits 
could scarcely Ife forced by an unsupported Navy. 

On November l^,the Anzac position was thoroughly 
overhauled, and Kitchener was rapturously received 
by the Australians and New Zealanders, to whom 
he gave messages of congratulations from the King 
and nation. His methodical inspection persuaded 
him that evacuation need not be so costly as he 
had been led to fear, especially if certain precau- 
tions — which he indicated in some detail — were 
closely observed. His telegram to the Prime Minister 
of November 11 expressed his wonderment at the 
most remarkable feat of arms ” in securing ground 
far more forbidding than he had imagined : 

The lack of proper lines of communication is the main 
difficulty in carrjdng out successful operations on the Penin- 
sula. The landings are precarious and often impossible 
through rough sea and want of harbours, and the enemy’s 
positions are peculiarly suitable for making our communica- 
tions more dangerous and difficult. The base at Mudros is too 
far detached from our forces in the field, and the proper 
co-ordination of the administrative services of a line of com- 
munication is presented by distance and sea voyage, dependent 
on the weather. This state of things in my judgement is the 
main cause of our troops not having been able to do better 
and to attain really strategic points on the Peninsula which 
would have turned Kilid Bahr. 

He was confident tlfiit the present position could 
be held against the Turks ; officers and men were sure 
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of themselves, though somewhat depressed at not 
being able to get through.” 

I consider, however [he went on to say], that if Ger- 
many sent a German force to attack, the lines are not deep 
enough to allow for proper arrangements for supports, and 
if the front-line trenches were taken these difficulties would 
increase. 

Our occupation of the Peninsula immobilises about 
125,000 Turks and causes them considerable loss ; and until 
the recent German operations in Serbia opened communi- 
cation with Turkey and changed the situation, practically 
the whole Turkish Army had to be held in readiness to 
defend the capital if we succeeded on the Peninsula. In 
present circumstances the raison d^Stre of our forces on 
the Gallipoli Peninsula is no longer as important as it has 
hitherto been ; if another position in the neighbourhood 
of Alexandretta were occupied, where Turkish movements 
eastwards could be efEectively stopped, the realisation of 
the German objective against Egypt and the East would 
be prevented. 

The evacuation of the Peninsula is being carefully and 
secretly prepared for. If undertaken, it will be an operation 
of extreme military difficulty and danger ; but I have hopes 
that, given time and weather, which may be expected to 
be suitable until about the end of December, the troops will 
carry out this task with less loss than was previously estimated. 
My reason for this is that the distance that they have to go 
to embark, and the contraction of the lines of defence to be 
held by a smaller force, gives them a better chance than I 

previously thought, • 

• • 

Two days later he added : “ I think it will be 
easier to evatuate-Suvla and Anzac fronts first, what- 
ever may be decided as io Helles afterwards.” 

The dominant thought of the military conclave at 
Mudros was that, if the Fenittsula must be left to the 
Turk, a resounding blow must be dealt him elsewhere. 
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The first consideratioii was to defend Egypt, which 
would at once be threatened by the liberation of 
the troops contained at Gallipoli. The next was to 
counteract a disastrous effect which might well be 
produced on the Mohammedan and Arab world. For 
this twofold purpose Kitchener, strongly backed by 
the other Generals, proposed a landing at Ayas Bay, 
in the Gulf of Aleitmdretta, with a view to “ cut and 
hold the railway between Amanus and Taurus at 
Missis, prevetfbing the Turks moving east, and thus 
protecting Egypt and Baghdad.” Ten months earlier 
a landing near Alexandretta had been considered 
by Kitchener, but had been set aside as altogether 
too costly then in troops and transport. The present 
plan was more modest in its dimensions, and there 
were now the means to put it into effect ; for the 
present he need only call upon two more first-class 
divisions from France. 

This plan the General Staff viewed “ with grave 
concern.” The locality, they alleged, was favourable 
for the Turks ; the perimeter to be finally held — 
which appeared to be fifty miles — would take about 
160,000 infantry ; the forces would probably be tied 
for the remainder of the war, re-embarkation being 
little if any less difficult than the evacuation of 
Gallipoli ; the strain on available military resources 
would be excessive, and there would be a “ most 
dangerous disseftun^jtion of boJ;h Naval and Military 
forces ” ; the defence of Egypt could be better con- 
ducted on the Suez Canal line. T© these objections 
Elitchener replied categorically within an hour of 
receiving the message, reminding the Prime Minister 
that the exponents of the scheme were in the nature 
of experts : 
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There is nothing in the objections raised in your telegram 
that was not foreseen and discussed here before sending my 
telegram. 

The political situation in the East in our opinion so seriously 
affects purely military considerations as to outweigh those 
military disadvantages which might otherwise carry weight. 
The effect in the East of the Turkish Army being ’allowed 
to carry out unopposed and unmolested \he declared inten- 
tions of Germany combined with a ^possible evacuation of 
our positions in Gallipoli (which would be equivalent to a 
serious defeat) will be enormous, and will have far-reaching 
results by throwing the Arabs into German hands and thus 
uniting them against us, endangering French as well as British 
possessions. 

McMahon, Maxwell, and myself must be admitted to know 
the difficulties of defence in Egypt, and we are unanimously 
of opinion that your plan for carrying this out on the Canal 
is doomed to failure, while involving much greater com- 
mitments in men and resources than the plan we advocate. 
In Egypt we should have to face certain hostility all along 
the western frontier, which would extend to Tunis, Algiers, and 
Morocco ; serious unrest and disturbances throughout Egypt 
and the Sudan endangering our internal communications as 
well as the closing of the Canal for a prolonged period. 
Reliance on the defence of Egypt in Egypt foreshadows, in our 
opinion, a withdrawal from it and the Sudan within a measur- 
able time, with results so far-reaching both for ourselves and 
France as possibly to allow the Germans to attain their object 
and thus jeopardise the campaign in Europe by the withdrawal 
of larger forces than can be afforded. 

The Admiral will telegraph on the Nawl question, which 
does not seem to us and tb him to be Insuperable. 

The telegram Jbhen set out the replies of General 
Monro and the Staff to the military objections raised 
by the War Office. The Intelligence had calculated 
that the Turks could not make available a greater 
force than 150,000 men, and that the maintenance of 
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tihat number would involve very considerable trans- 
port difficulties. It was estimated also that the first 
opposing force would probably not exceed 5000 men, 
unless the Turks had received timely information. 
The perimeter to be held might approximate to fifty 
miles, hut much of this consisted of marsh and moun- 
tain, while two-thirds of the position was covered by 
an unfordable rivex ipider fairly close fixe of defence. 
The War Office calculation of men per yard through- 
out the whole length was hardly applicable, and the 
difficulties of re-embarkation would be far less than 
at Gallipoli, because the Bay is well protected from 
weather and defensible against submarines : 

I would ask the General Staff to consider if it is recognised 
that the defence of Egypt on the Canal is unsound ; and if 
we cannot maintain our present position in Gallipoli against 
possible attack by German forces, or force the Dardanelles by 
Naval SKstion, what other alternative to that proposed they 
would suggest to meet the Germano-Turkish menace in the 
East. I would point out that very valuable time is being 
lost and that a decision on our future action is urgent. 

“ French susceptibilities ” being hinted at in further 
messages. Kitchener suggested that the British 
Government should ** follow the precedent of Con- 
stantinople being awarded to Russia, and allot Syria, 
with suitable boundaries, to France after the war. We 
might then be allowed to operate in future French 
territory for our own protection against present 
dangers against which they are unable to guard us.” 
In another telegram he reiterated dihe nfecessity of 
prompt decision, and suggested that any suspicion 
between the Allies “only plays mto the hands of 

Germany.” ’ , , xi. 

The delay in drawing a definite reply from the 

• o 

VOL. Ill 
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Home Government was embarrassing, and not a little 
exasperating. On November 16 Kitchener telegraphs 
that the rejection of the scheme 

enables the Gennans to cany out their announced object 
[against Egypt and the East] unless we can thwart them by 
bringing the utmost pressure to bear on the Bulgarians and 
Turks through Salonika. . . . Unless a '"far greater number 
of troops, up to a possible total of 400,000, are available for 
action in the Salonika theatre, we do not think our object 
would be attained. • 

He insisted that the defences of Egypt must be 
greatly strengthened, but was certain that Egypt 
could best be defended by external offensive : “ It is 
a matter for grave reconsideration whether they [the 
forces required for the purpose] could not be far more 
effectively employed outside Egypt in the vicinity 
of Ayas.” No reply was received, and Kitchener, 
remembering the limitations of Russia ^ and our 
liabilities in the East, telegraphed once more on 
November 16 : 

The decision about to be come to appears to me to have 
such a momentous effect on the future of the war that I should 
to plaoe my opmon on. xecotd, as it may, 1 think, bo the 
tvmnng-poVn.t\eadVng to the \oa& oi the war hy the hliheB. 

Owing to limited communications, natural causes, and the 
approach of winter, the pressure we can exert in Serbia will 
probably be ineffectual and can easily be held off by our 
enemies from reaching the railway. Meanwhile the German- 
announced plans for raising the East against us will proceed 
without opposition, culminating in the spring. With the 
East then in a blaze the fiombined vigorous offensive of the 
Allied Powers^ which was being arranged for early next year, 
will be very greatly weakened,, and if the war has to go on 


^ He WEB by now vexy anxious as to the social condition of Russia.. 
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through the winter of 1916-1917 without in the meantime any 
decision or our positions being considerably improved, I greatly 
fear some of our Allies if not ourselves will be unable to stand 
the strain. 

The “decision” was referred to and rejected by 
a Conference at Paris, but had not been received by 
Eatchener when he. had to leave Mudros for Salonika, 
whither he was called to confront another chapter of 
difficulties. 



CHAPTER CXVI 


Thb decisive successes of the Bulganan Army, to 
which German and Austrian troops largely contri- 
buted, had not only eliminated Serbia as a serious 
fighting force, but had gravely compromised the 
Fr^ch and British contingents which had been 
despatched in haste to her relief. Greece, bound 
to Serbia by treaty, had declared a “ benevolent 
neutrality,” but early in November her Prime Minister 
induced a situation of acute tension by a solemn pro- 
nouncement — ^afterwards largely, modified — ^that it 
would be her duty to disarm Allied troops falling 
back on Greek territory. The King of the Hellenes, 
inclined by natural sympathy, and compelled by 
peculiar circumstances — ^ndlitary, dynastic, domestic, 
and financial— to lean heavily on his Imperial brother- 
in-law, had shaken off the guiding hand of M. Veni- 
zelos, and was now served — and nerved — ^by Ministers 
notoriously weU afiected to Genuftny. The aged 
Prime Minister, M. Skouloudis, ' was a mere figure- 
head, and the politician who had the ear of the King 
was M. Gounaris,*a conQ^ned pro-German. Pressure 
of some sort had to be applied to Greece, if not to 
compel fulfihhent of her treaty obligations to Serbia, 
at any rate to prevent her acting directly in the 
interests of the Central Powers. There was no time 
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to be lost, yet precipitate action might issue in just 
what it was highly desirable to avoid. Greece was 
between two fears : out of one eye she saw the 
German and Bulgarian Armies ; out of the other 
the British Fleet. On the one side hovered the 
threat*of subjugation, on the other that of blockade. 
Fortunately for the Entente, Athens was to a peculiar 
degree dependent oh^ea-bome trade, and from Mudros 
Kitchener had given the Cabinet a broad hint as to 
putting the Cify of the Violet Crown on short rations if 
the Ministry were persistently inimical. “ McMahon,” 
he telegraphed on November 11, “ tells me 7600 tons 
of wheat are being allowed to go from Egypt to 
Greece. I think all such shipments should be stopped 
for the present. McMahon has still time to stop this 
wheat. Shall he do so ? ” The reply was that all 
supplies in money and kind were being held up until 
the situation cleared. 

The situation di,^ not clear. By November 14 it 
was so overhung that the British Minister at Athens, 
Sir Francis Elliott, begged Elitchener to go from 
Salonika and see the King. This, the diplomatist 
urged, would have an excellent effect. “ I hear,” 
he added, “ on the best authority that the King much 
wishes to see you.” “ I think,” telegraphs Kitchener 
to Mr. Asquith, “ that, after visiting Salonika, I might 
possibly be able to do good at Athens. But I should 
not leave here till I can see the situation [regarding 
Ayas Bay and the arrangements dependent on it] clear.” 

The next day, however, Elliott* himsSlf repaired 
to Mudros, and so represented Greek affairs that 
Kitchener told the Prime Minister : • 

He [Elliott] ttinlfH I should go to Salonika and thence to 
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Athens, whete I mi^t have some influence on the King, and 
by bringing home to Hiiw the wrong impressions he holds as 
regards the future result of the war induce him to carry out 
the views of the Allies without our having to resort to the 
coercive measures contemplated. With regard to this view 
I greatly doubt my being able to do much good, as matters 
have, I think, gone too far, and Germanpr ilb apparently in 
complete control. But Salonika is different, and I thi^ I 
ought to go there at once and see Sarrpil and our officers. 

Before he started there arrived a messenger bearing 
the opinion of senior officers newly arrived at Salonika. 
They held that if the Greeks took up a hostile attitude 
to the retiring Franco-British troops the whole Allied 
force, including those at Salonika, would be “ at their 
mercy.” Salonika was described as “ chock-a-block ” 
with Greek troops, refugees, and Franco-British troops ; 
food and accommodation at famine prices ; Greeks 
obstructive rather than friendly : “ Franco-British 
camps scattered around town with Greek camps 
interposed gives us no chance of Organised defence.” 

Kitchener arrived at Salonika on November 17, 
and General Sarrail, commanding the Allied forces, 
hurried on board to impress on him the need of taking 
strong measures with the Greeks. 

I have seen General Sarrail [Kitchener telegraphed to 
Downing Street], and the following are his views on the situa- 
tion. As regards the position of Salonika, our troops, as well 
as the French, are at the mercy of the Greek Army Corps, who 
are either in or in close proximity to S^onika ; we do not hold 
any defensible posts or camps, as the Greeks do not allow ns 
to occupy defensible positions or create defended camps. If 
the Greeks became hostile the Allied Armies could not hold 
out, and the gdh-fire from the Fleet would not enable them to 
embark. General Sarrail is of d^inion that it would require 
300,000 men to hold Salonika. 
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I explained to General Sarrail the arrival of our troops to 
complete 150,000 men, but he declared that he requires double 
that number to deal satisfactorily with the military situation. 
He strongly urged that further French reinforcements should 
be sent him immediately. With his present number of troops 
in the field he does not consider that he can hold on long 
enough Sjo the positions he now occupies, and although he can 
retire a short distance to the other side of the river Carna, he 
cannot retire further without the loss of all his guns, as there 
are no roads by which ihe artillery can move back. 

At the front there are now 60,000 French and British troops, 
and there are 150,000 Greeks between them and Salonika, and 
either no roads or very bad ones to retire along. Moreover, 
the train service is very defective and entirely managed by 
the Greeks. The military situation is therefore very grave. 

General Sarrail is of opinion that the naval demonstration 
at Athens should be proceeded with at once, so that the 
situation may be cleared up once for all, as it will only 
apparently get worse if left in the present unsatisfactory state. 
He thinks the Greeks ought to be asked either to join us or to 
demobilise, returning to peace garrison stations and leaving 
Salonika to us, or to take their troops entirely away from the 
theatre in which we are operating ; he thinks they might be 
tempted by being asked to occupy Monastir. He considers it 
essential that the German officers now in Greece should be 
sent away and Germanophile Greek staff officers dismissed. 

I have also seen General Mahon, who is of a similar opinion. 
If under these circumstances the result of the naval demon- 
stration is that the Greeks declare themselves against us, there 
seems to be little probability of our getting many troops re- 
embarked at Salonika, The ships of the Twenty-sixth and 
Twenty-eighth Divisioif& are expected almost immediately. 

I do not believe that the Greeks will dare to Attempt acts 
of hostility against our troops at Salonika, ^atever they 
may do with regard to those that have crossed the Serbian 
frontier ; all possible precautionary measures jvill be taken. 

• 

Sarrail, however, on second thoughts, prompted by 
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nervousness as to the safely of his troops outside 
Salonika, deprecated definitely hostile action by the 
Navy, even if Greece should turn down the Allied 
terms. Other considerations just tiien inclined the 
Allied Gk>vemments to season any coercive vigour 
with a good deal of caution. The King, whilecfiirmly 
resolved not to put himself d tort with the German 
Emperor, who plied him with thmly-veUed threats, 
had privately repudiated any intention of disarming 
Allied troops, and pleaded that coercichi would drive 
the Greeks into the arms of the Central Powers. His 
military training in Berlin had served to persuade him 
that, even if Germany did not win the war hands 
down, the utmost the Allies could look for would be 
stalemate, and he wished Greece to pose at the 
eventual Peace Conference as everybody’s friend. 

Kitchener was not so sure as Elliott that he would 
be able to impair King Constantine’s faith in the 
German star : I am afraid,” he telegraphs on 

November 19, as soon as he had returned to Mudros, 
“ I shall not be able to do much with the King of 
Greece, who has evidently made up his mind. Please 
let me know what line you want me to take with him.” 
The “ line ” indicated was simple enough. Constantine 
was to be told that the disarmament or internment 
of Allied troops would be construed as an act of war ; 
but that there was no question of forcing Greece into 
an unwilling alliance. , Kitchener cotild intimate — ^no 
one better — ^that Germany’s present triumph was 
illusory, and her £nal humiliation only a matter of 
time ; that the Allies were but at the beginning of 
their efforts, that thdr will was unbending and their 
resources unbounded. 

Just before leaving for Athens Kitchener received 
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tiie “decision” for which he had waited so long. 
The Frencli Government, as already stated, had early 
fro^ed on Ayas Bay. “ Susceptibilities ” apart, the 
mihtary and naval advisers condemned it as leading 
to a “ new dispersal of the Allied forces.” On the 
urgent drepresentations from Mudros, Mr. Asquith had 
arranged for furAer consultation between the British 
and French General Stafe, to be followed by a meet- 
ing of representatives of the two Governments. This 
took place on the morning of November 19 in Paris.^ 
Ayas Bay was definitely ruled out, and Kitchener was 
immediately asked for his considered opinion as to 
— ^in other words, to accept responsibility for — ^the 
evacuation of the Gallipoli Pe nins ula “ in whole or in 
part.” Kitchener had set his heart on the plan by 
which he thoi^ht to assure the safety of Egypt and 
recover any possible loss of British fame in the East. 
He had awaited with scarcely concealed impatience 
the decision of the Government, and on the eve of 
its arrival he had spoken of “ going home at once.” 
When, however, the answer — ^acutely disappointing 
to him — ^was put into his hand, he accepted it with 
his usual philosophic loyalty, and set out for Athens 
unconvinced, but serenely pondering the issues 
immediately ahead. At the Piraeus, in the early 
morning of November 20, he was met by two officers 
of the Greek General Staff, both ardent G^rmanophile, 
who had been consi4erately attached to him ; and at 
noon he was received in audience by the Eling. 
Kitchener, very firm, but very courteous, always 

^ This conference recorded the impossibility of undertaking any new 
military effort “ at any other point whatever in the JBastem theatre of 
war.” Important military and diplomatic decisions with regard to the 
Balkan situation were taken. Consideration of the evacuation of Gallipoli 
was deferred until Lord Kitchener and Colonel Girodin had reported. 
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giving the impression of meaning a little more than 
he said, was precisely the emissary to bring the 
shifty and unbalanced Constantine to his bearings. 
So far that unhappy Prince had grounded his faith 
in the omniscience of the German Emperor and the 
omnipotence of the German arms, and had thought 
lightly of defying the Entente Powers. Now he was 
to hear another story told in very plain words. The 
conversation between the straightforward, far-seeing 
Minister and the intriguing, time-serving Monarch 
lasted an hour and a half, and culminated in the 
querulous interrogatory, “What am I to do when 
Germany threatens me with a million men ? ” 
“ Remember the four millions England will have in 
the field next year,” was the quick retort. Behind 
the perfect correctitude and proper deference of 
Eatchener’s manner there was a grim determination 
which went to persuade Constantine that, if he would 
observe the orders of his Imperial brother-in-law, it 
must be by guile and not by force*. 

After luncheon at the Legation, from which the 
Greek Ministers of War and Marine somewhat clumsily 
tried to excuse themselves, Kitchener called on the 
Prime Minister, the aged M. Skouloudis, and there 
elicited the opinion of the Chief of the General Staff. 

I have seen the King and Prime Minister [he wrote 
to Mr. Asquith] ; they both seem very dhtennined to stick 
to their neutrality, but tKe King gave me his word that the 
Allied troops in Serbia would not be interned or disarmed 
on returning 'through Greel^ territory. If a fight took place 
while our troops were crossing the frontier the situation would 
become very difficult, for if Greek troops intervened agt^t 
Bulgarians the Germans had told him it would be considered 
an act of war against them, and he did not see how his troops’ 
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could stand on one side and allow the Bulgarians to cross the 
frontier following up our troops. I was able to tell him all 
you wired me and I think it had some effect. He was very 
angry with Venizelos, and said that the latter had not given 
the Allied troops an invitation to come, in which I assured 
him that he was wrong. He was full of complaints about 
the way*he and Greece were being treated ; he vowed he was 
an anti-German at "heart, but certainly would not allow his 
country to go to war ^th the Central Powers, though later 
they would fight the Bulgarians when they could do so with- 
out risk of being compromised with Germany. The Prime 
Minister said he was very friendly to us and would do all he 
could at Salonika ; he recognised that the situation there was 
a difficult one, but said that this state of things was not his 
fault. If we would formulate our demands he would accede 
to them if it was possible to do so. He complained about 
hostile treatment by England, but I pointed out that he had 
given cause for it by suggesting that our troops should be 
disarmed and interned. I told him that I feared the position 
of Greece on the fence would give rise to constant similar 
difficulties as long as the war lasted. He begged us to cease 
to be suspicious of Gr^ce, and to allow them to obtain food- 
stuffs and other commercial facilities. . . . 

I had some talk with the Greek Chief of the Staff and 
Colonel Metaxas, of whom the King had spoken to me very 
highly ; they were evidently well primed with German ideas 
about the war, but were not able to argue that the strain of 
a prolongation of the war could be sustained by Germany. 
They were evidently much concerned about the Germano- 
Turkish attack on Egypt and the East, which they looked 
upon as very serious and for which preparations in heavy guns 
and munitions were, thfey said, beiifjg made at Constantinople. 
They curiously enough pressed upon me a concentration of our 
troops in the Eastern theatre almost exactly *the same as 
detailed in my telegrams [with reference to Ayas Bay] and 
based their conclusions on the same argumoiit almost word 
for word. They emphatically stated that there was no other 
way of preventing the accomplishment of the German project. 
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I, of course, pretended to have never thought of such a scheme 
and to doubt its possibility ; they seemed to be repeating a 
German phrase when stating ** the war would end in Egypt.” 

I think they are quite sincerely with us about Egypt as 
there are very large Greek interests involved there. 

They promised me to give us any information they could 
get on the subject. Their idea about the operations im Serbia 
is that we cannot accomplish much owing io want of equipment 
and the approach of winter. ^ ' 

Colonel Metaxas spoke a good deal about a possible peace, 
and appeared to think that Germany’s demands would be very 
moderate. 

The visit had its efiect on Constantine’s future 
demeanour and on his outlook on the war. His 
conduct was afterwards always tempered by his 
reflections on the strength and substance of the 
Allies in general and of the chief maritime Power 
in particular. 



CHAPTER CXVIT 


Abbived once* more at Mudros, after a boisterous 
passage, his cabin flooded with several inches of 
water, Kitchener was immediately in conference with 
the general officers on the now crucial question of 
evacuation and on the suggestion from Downing 
Street that he should himself go on to Egypt. 

Our offensive on the Peninsula [he telegraphed to the 
Prime Minister] has up to the present held up the Turkish 
Army, but with German assistance which is now practically 
available our position^ there cannot be maintained, and 
evacuation seems inevitable. If our forces on the Peninsula 
withdraw to the islands of Imbros, Tenedos, and Mitylene, 
they can there refit, and will whilst there threaten Turkish 
c ommuni cations eastwards, retaining considerable Turkish 
forces in Asia Minor. The evacuation of Suvla and Anzac 
should be proceeded with, while Cape Helles could at all events 
be held for the present. This will enable the Navy to main- 
tain the advantages already gained and still threaten the 
Straits, and also give greater facilities for the evacuation of 
Suvla and Anzac. 

By retaining Helles, the Admiral points out, the mounting 
of heavy guns at the entrance of the Dardanelles, thus entirely 
closing the Straits to the Fleet, woidd be prevented. If given 
up, it would enable them to establish a submarine base and 
utilise their torpedo craft in the Aegean. By keeping the forces 
for the present on the islands we should prevent the serious 
effect that would be created in Egypt if all the troops after 
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withdrawal at once returned there. The Australians will feel 
deeply giving up the positions they have gained at so much 
cost ; they have already represented this through General 
Birdwood. I presume you will inform Russia of our intended 
withdrawal. As all our efforts will have to be concentrated 
on the defence of Egypt from Egypt, I propose to send 
General Home there to study the situation with McMahon 
and Maxwell, with whom I have already discussed the steps it 
will be necessary to take. I think it is essential that I should 
return to England at once to give you full information of the 
situation out here, and to make the neces^hry arrangements 
to carry out the policy decided upon. I personally can do 
no good in Egypt. The above is the considered opinion of 
the Admiral, McMahon, Maxwell, Monro, and Birdwood. On 
receipt of your reply I shall at once leave for Brindisi. ^ 

^ Then foUowed a detailed statement of the steps considered necessary to 
secure Egypt : 

** We consider that the defence of the Canal should not be of a passive 
nature. Active operations should be commenced at once to destroy as far 
as possible all enemy’s preparations in the desert and be increased as more 
troops become available. 

** Local arrangements for camel transport to be provided. A light railway 
to be constructed to Katia along the inundation, and a defensive post created 
there to guard the left flank and Port Said. The main lines of defence to 
be laid out about 12,000 yards from the Canal ; native labour can be pro- 
vided. Following wiU be required. Royal Engineers with material, wire 
for defences, telephonic and cable communications for a front of 87 miles. 
Water arrangements for troops holding these lines will have to be made 
locally by pumping stations along the sweet-water canal and syphon con- 
nection across the Canal with piping to the front. Transport by tugs, 
barges, and armed craft to be arranged on the CanaL Heavy gun positions 
on west bank to be selected and connected by railway. With regard to 
Royal Engineers, not less than 15 companies in addition to those available 
from Medforce will be required. Aeroplane establishment proportionate to 
the force should be sent. Two Divisions of Indian^: Cavalry from France to 
be sent to Egypt at once and^be followed by British Infantry, Artillery to 
complete. All troops of Medforce to be collected in Egypt. Heavy guns 
at three-quarter the scale of present allotment per mile in Flanders and 
ammunition at full sca]e in order to form a reserve should be provided. 
Severely wounded and sick not lU^ely to recover in six weeks to be evacuated 
to England. We consider that in view of the new conditions in Syria and 
Arabia created the evacuation of the Peninsula and an uninterrupted 
advance of the Turkish army under German control the forces which may 
be brought to bear against our positionsln Egypt have been under-estimated. 
Also the dangers to Egypt from the western frontier had not apparently 
been consider^** 
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On the 23rd the Prime Minister telegraphed that 
the Army Council approved evacuation “including 
Helles,” but “ stages and method of evacuation must 
be left, of course, to the judgement of the commander 
on the spot.” In view of the shock which evacuation 
must produce*, and its possible development, it was 
again suggested ‘that Lord Kitchener should be in 
Egypt “ when the moral effect was being felt.” 

The Army Council’s “ approval ” was, of course, a 
purely military pronoimcement, and the final decision 
was only reached after the presentation of Kitchener’s 
report to the Cabinet. Indeed, at this time there 
was distinct divergence of opinion in the Cabinet, 
and Lord Curzon, in a vigorous memorandum, was 
emphasising the lamentable losses and ^ave political 
conditions, which he believed to be irreparable, from 
evacuation. 

Kitchener’s answer was prompt and precise : 

According to the plans for evacuation [he said], it will be 
a fortnight at least before definite evacuation is proceeding on 
the Peninsula. I feel very strongly that 1 should be back in 
England, as time is passing and I can do no good here. I 
have arranged with McMahon to quiet the effect in Egypt 
as far as possible. If necessary, I could go out again. My 
presence here calls attention to what is going on. 

Again urging, in another telegram, that every pos- 
sible step should be taken to send troops to Egypt 
over and above those detailed to Salonika — “ there 
will be little or no time to spare” — Kitchener 
announced his intention of lea'wng at once for 
England via Marseilles, “ as fime is pressing,” and on 
Wednesday, November 24, the Dartmouth sailed. 

The same afternoon a wireless message was received 
that the E’it^g of Italy was most anxious to see Lord 
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Kitchener, and that the British Government wished 
him to accept the invitation. The journey was there- 
fore broken at Naples ; at Rome l^tchener invested 
General Porro, Chief of the Italian General Stafi, with 
the G.C.M.G., and calls were paid on Signor Salandra, 
the Prime Minister, and other notabilities. Arrived 
at Udine, he presented General Cadoma, the Italian 
Commander -in -Chief, with the G.C.B. ; the battle- 
field round Gh)rizia was visited ; and in the evening 
Kitchener, in a little roadside villa, dined 
with the King of Italy, who decorated him with 
the Grand Cordon of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus. 
On November 30 he arrived in London, signed 
the register at the wedding of the Prime Minister’s 
daughter, tendered his resignation to her father, 
which was promptly and even peremptorily refused, 
and resumed his seat at the War Office. 

He had now to advise the Cabinet finally as to 
whether we should retain or rehnquish our foothold 
in the Dardanelles. At the outset he himself had to 
enter his protest against the Dardanelles Expedition, 
because aU military experience went to discourage 
any hope of successful naval action unsupported by 
military troops, and he had then no troops to offer. 
Nor had he been easily convinced by Mr. Churchill’s 
testimony as to the capacities of the Queen Elmibeth, 
one of a class of battleships then lately completed, 
and possessed of imprecedentod and unheard-of 
fighting powers. It would seem that the Quern 
Elizabeth had but to let off her guns for the walls 
of the Gallipoli Jericho to fall down flat. He was 
assured by those who ought to know that a project 
which seemed doomed to failure on all previous cal- 
culations was under new conditions quite practicable. 
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The certified potentialities of the great new battle- 
ship overrode conclusions dictated by history. If 
this naval puissance were admitted, Mr. Churchill’s 
scheme was not only highly opportime, but could 
claim all political merit. Kitchener, once com- 
mitted* to grips with an Oriental enemy, was 
exceedingly unwilling to be called off from his 
hold. When Keyes^^s proposal — backed though it 
was by Admiral Wemyss, who succeeded Admiral De 
Robeck in N<?«^ember — ^was shelved, he pressed for 
the Ayas Bay project as a means at once of punish- 
ing the Turks, defending Eg3^t, and impressing the 
Moslem world. After the adverse decision of the 
two Governments he was convinced that military con- 
sideration offered no choice other than evacuation, 
and his bitter draught was only sweetened by the 
belief that the losses would be very much lighter 
than he had been led, before personal inspection, to 
expect. To remain^at Gallipoli, he told the Cabinet, 
was to play a game of chance with the opponents 
holding all the high cards. If, on political grounds, 
it was still considered necessary to prolong this, 
every soldier would bring to it all the energy and 
alrill at command. But as a soldier he could adduce 
no military justification for such persistence, and, 
reluctantly, framed his lips to give the only advice 
he could honestly tender. 

Evacuation havmg been decided on, the precise 
method and dates ^ were confided only to the officers 

^ In April 1916 Kitchener had to comnlain to the Cabinet that two of 
his colleagues had, at one of the meetii!|s of the Munitions Committee, 
stated the numbers of men then at the front and calculated to be there by 
August. He urged the vital importance of keeping .such information 
absolutely secret, and feared he wopld be unable to continue his responsi- 
biUty if figures were allowed to leak out. The Cabinet then agreed that 
any figures given to them by Kitchener should never be made known even 
to confidential committees. 
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immediately responsible. Discretion does not always 
lodge with the wives of high political officials as it ffid 
with Mrs. Bucket in fiction or Mrs. Gladstone in fact, 
and absolute secrecy was the only key to even com- 
parative Safety. To secrecy, scarcely less than to 
consummate sl^ on the spot, were due the astounding 
success and immunity from hurt which attended the 
exodus from Gallipoli. Elitche^ler was at Broome, 
where he had gone for a few hours, when the message 
arrived : “ Second operation even more successful 
than the first.” He spoke no word as the telegram 
was handed him, but his eyes were eloquent of a great 
content. In truth he had occasion for relief. There 
was overpast l^e nightmare of a great sacrifice or 
surrender of noble lives, and the miracle of with- 
drawal with scarcely a bruise would — at any rate 
for a time — ^impress Turkey and the Eastern world 
as well as any We success in arms. Nor — ^now that 
all was over— nJid he forget that the adventure to the 
Dardanelles, politically well conceived, would be far 
from barren of eventual effect. He saw from the 
first that a blow at Turkey’s heart — even if not 
immediately fatal — ^must weaken and might paralyse 
her activities in the East. He did not live to gauge 
how far Gallipoli cleared the road to Jerusalem, but 
he could recognise the real worth of Ian Hamilton’s 
work, and knew that the heroes of the Dardanelles 
Expedition, thwarted* in their main object, had still, 
like an iron rod, broken the spine of Turkish military 
power. * * 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER CXVII 

Headquabtebs, 

^ ^ Dabdanellbs Abict, M.E.F., 

December 20 , 1915 . 

My DEAB OLD Chief — 

I wrote to you last^week in a natural state of consider- 
able anxiety about our evacuation, but I said that I felt 
confident of being able to cany it off successfully provided 
the weather did not play me false, and the Navy could pro- 
duce the necessary small craft. I never, however, dared to 
hope that we could possibly meet with the success we did, and 
none of us can ever be sufficiently grateful to Providence for 
seeing us through as was done. The weather was absolutely 
perfect. Two perfectly quiet, calm nights, with no wind, 
and I am thankful to say a certain amount of cloud to dim 
the strong moon. This saved the Navy from all anxiety as 
regards their boats being knocked about, hence we were able 
to work with complete confidence of success. 

The first night of my final stage was of course no trouble, 
for though we got rid of 10,000 men in each Corps that night, 
it left us with 10,000 in each to hold the respective areas 
for the remaining twenty-four hours. What I most feared 
was a big storm coming on when we were short of strength, 
so you can imagine how thankful I now feel. I carried out 
eiuictly the programme I had always intended, spending the 
last day but one in making all final arrangements at Suvla — 
cruising up and down the coast that night in a destroyer — 
spending my very^last day on the peninsula at my beloved 
“Anzac,” and going round for the last time the trenches 
made by the Division which first landed with us — then the 
final night on board the vTemyss. 

My last day there was, as I am sure you will believe, really 
a trying one, as I very much felt leaving the place, and 1 
could see that a great mdhy men did the same, though 
when I explained it was only to enable us to put in more 
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useful work against the enemy elsewhere, they were I hope 
satisfied. 

Tou can imagine how anxious we all were on the very last 
night. Things at Suvla were quiet practically throughout 
the night, but I was a little disturbed when there was a good 
deal of firing off and on at ^^Anzac,” at one time , almost 
threatening an attack, but I was thankful that there was 
very little shelling. The Naval arrangements I may mention 
were absolutely perfect, and without^lkny hitch of any sort. 
Boats all came in at the appointed times at their proper 
places. The last big lot, holding the front tf enches all round 
from the right of “ Anzac ” to the left of Suvla, were divided 
into three sections, who gradually withdrew through each 
other in turn, until very small parties were left covering the 
actual piers, and they, too, got quickly down on board and 
left. At times, constant heavy firing kept breaking out round 
the “Anzac” front, which naturally made me anxious up 
to the end, as it was impossible to tell how much of this was 
being opened from the Turks’ trenches, or how much the 
Turks had found out and were following on. 

You will probably remember that some months ago I started 
making several really big tunnels unde/ the enemy’s positions, 
with the idea of sapping forward and having some very big 
blow-ups under more than one of their main trenches. We 
had caused a tunnel under the most important of these, viz. 
Bussell’s Top, to be pushed on rapidly during the last fort- 
night, and this we charged with several hundred pounds of 
ammonal in three separate mines, which were ordered to be 
exploded at intervals of two minutes. When the rear party 
were well away, these were fired with complete success, a 
volcanic eruption being seen for miles iiround, and quite 
competing on a small scale with Yeshvius I The result was 
wonderful, in that the whole of the Turks, evidently anticipat- 
ing a big attack, Unbd thei^ trenches, and for about an hour 
continued to fire away as fast as they could possibly load ; 
meanwhile our men were weU down on their way to the beach 
in comfort. 

The results of this and many other ruses which were tried 
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were bo satisfactory that it is hard to believe that we got 
away the two Army Corps with only two men wounded ! It 
really is almost incredible, for the Turks must have observed 
us for a week beforehand making preparations, for though 
we naturally tried all we could to conceal these, yet the nights 
were fairly light, and it was impossible to hide everything. 
I must say the men were perfectly wonderful, and no praise 
can be too high for*the way they entered into it as an adventure 
quite after their own hearts, and this not only applies to my 
Australians and New jfealanders, but I know that the troops 
on my left were Just the same. There was an absolute struggle 
with the men insisting to be with the final rearguard party, 
and they were most indignant on being told that they must 
get on, and that the rearguard was following, as each man 
seemed to claim that it was his special right to be with 
it to the very end. With a spirit like this, you will realise 
how easy matters were. 

We wrapped up all the men’s feet in old sacking and 
blankets, so that there was not a sound made as they left the 
trenches. In a few places most cunning devices had been made 
by fastening a rifle on to the parapet, and firing it by a weight 
arranged with a tin fifU of water and a hole bored in it, which 
could be timed to drop and pull the trigger at any given 
number of minutes after the trenches had been vacated. 
Several other dodges of the same sort were devised, such as 
candles burning for an inch or so, and then reaching a firework 
which exploded with a loud report. The results of them all 
were evidently satisfactory, for the Turks never seemed to 
discover that we were off. When the mine was fiLred, they 
kept up their continuous fire on our trenches for a good hour 
after we had actifelly left the shore, which the last man did 
at about 4.30 a.m. Later on stfll they began to bombard 
our whole (now desdrted) position, and at nine o’clock in 
the morning they seemed to tujp everjr gun they possessed 
on to the trenches, so it is at all events some satisfaction 
to know that they have got through and* wasted a great 
deal of ammunition. Our* mine must have accounted for 
a really large number of them, as it spread right into 
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the middle of one of their positions covering two or three 
trendies. 

During the preliminary stage of about a week, we had 
dribbled ofi nearly everything of value we possessed, and the 
last day I went round I could find practically no ordnance 
or engineer Stores left, while we evacuated nearly the whole 
of our animals, leaving I think fifty only at “'Anzac ’* out of 
a total of some 6000 between the two Co^. Guns had of 
course been dribbled ofi gradually, every battery being re- 
duced, first to a section, and then to a single gun with lots of 
ammunition for it, and finally single guns w^re dribbled oS. 
We had 200 guns originaUy, and of these Suvla got ofi the 
whole of their 90, while “ Anzac ” evacuated 100 of their 
total of 107, the seven remaining being completely blown 
to pieces. 

I am bound to confess that Suvla managed their evacua- 
tion in matfyrid better than we did at “ Anzac,” though, as 
you will remember, their facilities were very much greater, 
for they have more piers, and their transports could stand 
right in close to the piers in Suvla Bay, while at ” Anzac ” 
the lighters have to go a long way out to sea. Also, I must 
confess that Suvla got a real flying start I You will re- 
member that we had orders to commence evacuating, when 
both Corps started making preliminary urangements— then 
came an idea of the possibility of our not going, when I had 
to tell both Corps to sit tight for a bit, and in fact to put in 
more supplies for themselves. Suvla was not able to take 
much action on this, having got rid of much stufi, and as it 
so happens this has turned out all right. Byng organised 
the destruction of the stores he left behind very well indeed, 
and it was a wonderful sight to see atM^he last moment, 
as if by a wave of the ihagician’s wand, the whole of his 
surplus stores suddenly bursting into flame, and forming 
huge bonfires*. At ‘^Anzac^” 1 am sorry to say, this had 
not been done to the same extent, and the enemy must have 
got a certain acaount of food, though nothing that would 
last them for more than a few days, and of course not of any 
great value. 
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Yesterday afternoon, to take the Turks* attention off the 
Northern zone, I asked Davies to organise a fairly big attack 
on the Turks* trenches at Helles, where we had a tremendous 
bombardment by the Navy, which I think created a most 
successful diversion, for three or four monitors and two 
cruisers were down there, hammering in as hard as they 
were vJbrth wfth their big guns, and attracting the whole 
attention of the* peninsula to them. The attacks made 
were quite successful, ^and Davies took two or three Turkish 
trenches. * 

It may be that we got away just about the right time, for 
when I was going round “A^ac** yesterday, the Turks 
suddenly opened on us with new, very big howitzers, firing 
some excellently-made, clean-cut, steel shells of about ten 
inches in diameter. It is quite possible that these were the 
Austrian howitzers which we had heard about, and that they 
were just registering our positions before starting a big bom- 
bardment. In the course of about an hour they put in fifty 
of these big shells along the trenches, and though I believe 
no one was hurt, yet they seemed to fall all round, and I got 
covered with mud from one that came a bit nearer than usual. 

To show how little^he Turks suspected our going, deserters 
came in even up to the very night before we left, and the 
tremendous sheUing they gave directly we had gone looked 
as if they could hardly believe we had cleared out. When 
you come to think that in a great many places our trenches 
are not more than twenty-five yards apart, it certainly is a 
wonderful credit to the men that they should have been able 
to slip away as they did, and I think shows a very high state 
of discipline which is altogether praiseworthy. You can 
imagine what a weight seems to have rolled ofi[ my shoulders, 
when I got back here early this .morning, and realised the 
astoundingly good fortune we had had, when a piece of bad 
fortune might have resulted in terribly heavy losses. 

It is not, too, as if the Turk§ had reduced their numbers 
in front of us, for we calculate that in the trenches facing the 
“ Anzac ** and Suvla Corps, with their supports and purely 
local reserves, there were approximately 80,000 Turks and 
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a great many guns of all calibres, and I should imagine the 
higher German officers on the spot will come in for some 
well-deserved abuse when it is known that they have allowed 
us to slip away from such a difficult position through what 
one might call the narrowest possible of bottle-necks (viz. 
one or two temporary piers) without being able to do us any 
damage. It was extraordinary, too, that th6y had hot the 
enterprise to push forward at once to find out the situation 
themselves, instead of allowing the jwhole of their heavy 
and light artillery to carry out a continuous, organised bom- 
bardment as they did on our. evacuated position. 

Our intentions, too, should have been obvious to them, 
looking down as they do from the hills around on practically 
all our movements. As you know, not a single lighter can 
leave our beaches without being seen, and though we of 
course confined movements to the night as much as possible, 
yet a certain amount of craft was necessarily seen moving 
about in the daytime. Curiously enough, they seem all along 
to have anticipated that we were making arrangements for 
an attack, and not a retirement. The attack we did carry 
out on their position at HeUes, about eight hours before we 
commenced the withdrawal from the other areas, may perhaps 
have deceived them more than I thought probable, as we 
know that they at once reinforced down there when the 
attack began. 

Tou know how I have all along hated the idea of leaving 
“ Anzac,” and all the wonderful work done there by my men, 
but it is at all events some consolation to realise we have 
been able to do this without any loss whatever, while we 
certainly must have inflicted a considerable amount on the 
Turks, even if only in the explosion of the^nines at Russell’s 
Top, which as I have said were right*under several of their 
trenches, which were evidently fully manned at the time, 
as immediatdy to right and left rolls of musketry fire were 
opened from men apparently at quite close intervals, so it 
is reasonable to suppose that they were manned like this 
throughout. » 

Then, again, I have just had reports that late this afternoon 
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large numbers of Turks came swarming over, seeing I suppose 
what loot they could get hold of that had been left behind, 
when the cruisers and destroyers, who had of course remained 
off the coast, put heavy fire into them, and say they accounted 
for large numbers. 

Now I feel that the only thing I want at the present moment 
is a really long sleep, as I have not had more than an hour in 
the last forty-eight.* 

Before closing, I should just like to mention that the whole 
of the success of this operation is due entirely to the Corps 
Commanders — Bfng and Godley — and their staffe, ^nd very 
much to Wemyss and the Navy, who made all arrangements 
most excellently, and left me really little or nothing to do 
beyond perhaps a suggestion here or a word of encouragement 
there during my practically daily visits to their positions, 
while the co-operation of Davies in his attack from Helles 
was as whole-hearted as you would expect. 

Aspinall, who has practically represented my General 
Staff throughout all this, and MacMunn, who is now my 
D.A. and Q.M.G., have both played up capitally, and have 
done magnificently, relieving me of all worry 

Though I was, as you Imow, determined to do my very 
best to see this thing through successfully for its own sake 
and that of my troops, yet I have also felt very much indeed 
about you all the time, my dear old Chief. I quite realised 
that had we made a failure of it, and had there been anything 
like some sensational losses, there would have been a great 
outcry at Home, and I feared there might be people who 
would have begun to abuse even you for the Dardanelles 
policy, and I was determined that this should not be the 
case as far as lay ix my power. 

Monro has been very good in giving me an absolutely 
free hand — ^indeed I feel he has shown his confidence in me — 
which I very much appreciate— by the generous \i^ay in which 
he has allowed me to run my own Show without interference. 

I do not know what policy will eventually.be decided on 
about Helles. I have reinforced there by three howitzer 
batteries and two Naval 4-inch guns, and if they will only 
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really dig like my men will, I think they can ensure being all 
right, but the ground there is not nearly so easy as I had at 
** Anzac,” and they do not seem to get at it in the same 
way. 

I asked Monro to send you a telegram, which I hope you 
will have received yesterday, suggesting that the Australian 
and New Zealand Gk>vemments should be aft once loformed 
of the details regarding our withdrawal here, as otherwise I 
was so afraid that the German wireless would at once produce 
some sensational story that we have been driven into the sea, 
which would alarm people out there horriblyi^unless they knew 
the truth. 

P,S, {2l8t). — ^More than ever do I realise how entirely we 
have to thank Providence for evacuating successfully as we 
have done. A real south-westerly gale sprang up at about 
1 A.M. to-day. Had this been 24 hours earlier, it would 
probably have caught us with some six to eight thousand men 
still ashore, when getting off would have been extremely 
difiElcult. I had given orders that once embarkation had 
actually started on the final night, it was to be continued 
whatever happened, the men if necessary having to wade 
out up to their necks to be hauled into boats, but this would 
of course have entailed not only considerable loss at the time, 
but so much delay that we could not possibly have got through 
everything before daylight, when we should have come in 
for a bad time of it. (It is indeed wonderful to look back on, 
and I trust I am sufficiently thankful.) 

To emphasise this, I may mention that my original plans 
were to have had the final night of evacuation on 20th/2l8t, 
and it was only about ten days ago that I found the Navy 
could manage to guarantee the collection of the necessary 
small craft 24 hours earlier than we originally thought, 
when I put forward jbhe date by one day, which as you see has 
been of such wonderful anS unforeseen consequence — ^though 
of course the putting it forward was entirely in view of taking 
advantage of &e weather, whiqh we know must necessarily 
get worse daily at this time of the year. 
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Where I got hit on the head in May last has been rather 
bothering me lately, but as I have not had the time to have 
it looked to, I left it alone. Now, however, that we ate dear 
for a bit, I have got the doctor to have a dig at it, with the 
result that he has extracted a long piece of the casing of a 
bullet, which it is just as well to have got rid of, and 1 am 
sure it will not give me any more trouble now. 

W. R. B. 



CHAPTER CXVIII 

Such were Kitchener’s cares throng 1916 in the 
Bast. To return to Sir John French on the Western 
front: an immediate consideration in the early 
spring was the entrance into his line of the 
Kitchener Armies. Kitchener had disfavoured the 
thrusting of Territorial battalions into Regular 
divisions, and his objection was even more deeply 
rooted with respect to the New Armies. He had been 
assured that any important alteration in the size of 
the divisions would lead to serious difficulties, and 
he felt that their diffusion in the cadres of the 
Standing Army might not give fair play to the 
quality of the men who had flocked to the Colours, 
and whose esprit de corps was already a property 
to conjure with. Kitchener alone among soldiers 
had believed it possible to create iu war time — 
from the manhood of an unmilitary nation — ^large 
bodies of new troops flt to meet and beat the finest 
combatants of the Cpntinent. .He backed his own 
opinion with complete faith in his own judgement, 
and the j^fmies with which his name will be always 
identified more than jifstified his confidence. Under 
his instructiqns an official intimation — covered by a 
friendly letter — ^was sent to Sir John that the N^ew 
Annies would be incorporated by divisions in the 
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Armies in France. The Commander-in-Chief wrote 
in no less friendly terms on January 23 : 

General Headquarters, 
British Arbcy in the Field, 
January 23, 1915. 

• • 

My dear Kitchener — I have been away at French Head- 
quarters arranging plans with Jofire, and received your letter 
of January 20 when I ‘returned last night. The “ official ” 
came at the same^time under separate cover. 

I think we can arrange the organisation of the Army in the 
Field on the lines laid down by the Army Council, and I will 
do all I can to give efEect to their views. 

I am very glad that official sanction has been given in this 
letter to a defined method of amalgamating the New with the 
existing Army in the Field, and I think there ought to be no 
difficulty in carr 5 ring it into effect. 

I have agreed with Joffre — 

1. To relieve his Ninth and Twentieth Corps ^ as soon as 
reinforcements from home permit me to do so, and he on his 
part has agreed then to take over the line from La Bass^e to 
the North, now occupied by the First Corps. 

2. That he will sanction my making any arrangement I 
can with the King of the Belgians for the co-operation of the 
Belgian Army with the British Forces. 

3. That after the above reliefs have taken place he will 
still leave one Active and one Territorial Division, as well 
as those troops now at Nieuport, to assist in the northern 
operations, whether in attack or defence. 

I will send an official answer to the War Office letter of 
January 20 to-morrow, and I will add a request that I may 
be given some idea at wtat date I may expect to receive the 
first troops of the New Army. This is’not because I want to 
press for them, but that, in formjpg plaM for the future, I 

1 The French Ninth and Twentieth CJorps had remained on the Yprea 
front ever since they relieved onr troops at the end of the Srst battle near 
that town of ill omen. This movement was part of the process of sorting 
out the armies which has already been mentioned as necessary. 
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may have some distinct idea as to when I may expect to 
receive fresh reinforcements. 

My telegrams will have informed yon of the good work 
which has been done by our aeroplanes latdy. They have 
also been very active in reconnaissance in the last two days, 
as the weather has been fairly bright and fayouiable. 

There is no particular development in qur front, but I think 
all the enemy’s units have been strengthened by the influx 
of the 1914 (flass. Prisoners are unulimous in saying that the 
strength of thrir companies has been raised, and is now from 
180 to 200. 

This would bring the Corps up to about what 1 thought, 
viz. &om 76 to 80 per cent of their war establishment. All 
reports indicate a lack of officers. 

The country is under water again, but colder and harder 
weather seems to be setting in to-night. 

A kind of epidemic of influenza seems to have set in. A 
number of my Staff are down with it, including Murray, 
Lambton, Brooke, and Huguet. 

The epidemic of influenza n/)cessitated a change 
in Sir John’s Headquarters Stafl. Sir Archibald 
Murray’s strength had been overtaxed during the 
retreat from Mons, and his health temporarily gave 
way. A little later he was able to join the (^neral 
Staff at the War Office, and his place as Chief of the 
Staff in France was filled by Sir William Robertson, 
whose energy in supplying the troops in the hectic 
days of August and September 1^14 had won for 
him their complete confidence — and something 
more. 

Of greater importance was a change in the consti- 
tution of the Army itself. The reioforcements which 
Kitchener was steadily pouring in had rendered 
necessary a recasting of thb Higher Commands, and 
to Sir Douglas Haig and Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien 
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were assigned the leadership of the First and Second 
Annies now formed in the field. 

On February 1 Sir John wired to Ejtchener : “ All 
very quiet. Signs of a possible concentration on this 
part of the line. Sincerely hope that there will be no 
alteratibn in the arrangements for troops coming out, 
as this would upfiet Jofire’s and my plans.” 

Kitchener, who eaw with Sir John’s eyes the 
paramount importance of the Western front, answered 
the same day 

I have had a talk with Churchill. If the orders for the 
movement of troops to France are in any way altered, I will 
let you know immediately, and unless therefore you hear from 
me to the contrary you may take it that existing arrangements 
stand. I have been unable to see the Prime Minister this 
morning, but I do not intend to make any change in the 
arrangements made with you. You are aware that we are 
sending the First Canadian Division on the 8th, and that other 
troops follow, of which details later. You refer to your joint 
plans with Joffre, and*! am rather puzzled as to what these 
plans exactly are. I gather that Joffre will relieve only one of 
your corps on your right, which is now holding about 6^ miles 
of front from Guinchy to Neuve Chapelle, and that on relief 
of this corps you intend to take over all the trenches from 
Wytschaete to Old Fort near Dixmude. If this is your plan, 
your new line will be about 40 miles long, and on such a long 
line — ^including the rather dangerous salient of Ypres — ^will 
you not be rather extended ? Please let me know whether I 
have correctly stated your plan ; also please say when the 
projected changes take place, and how soon you expect them 
to be completed. % 

• 

TMs telegram did not exactly represent Sir John’s 
mftntal evolutions, but he was anxious — ^d Kitchener 
cordially agreed to his wish — to lock up his secret for 
the moment. Joffre was eager to take all advantage 
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of the tempoiaiy transfer of large oaemy forces from 
West to East. The Germans were in possession of 
large stretches of French territoiy :^ no soldier of 
France, with superior forces in hand, could passively 
accept such insult. Russia, too, was being hard 
pressed and was appealing to the French Commander- 
in-Chief to do all — and more than all — ^he could 
to draw the Germans away from the East. In 
the lurid light of bitter experience of attacks upon 
entrenched positions, it were easy to preach the wisdom 
of waiting until more troops, more guns, and more 
shells had been accumulated. But trench warfare 
was foreign to the Western military world, and until 
every weapon had been tried Jof^ could not fold 
his hands and stand still while the heart of his 
country was exposed to a deadly blow, while an Ally 
was being sorely bruised, and while his compatriots 
in thousands were at the mercy of a brutal enemy. 

The French General was determined to be up 
and doing. He proposed that the British should 
relieve most of his troops in Flanders ; that Foch, 
who commanded the French Armies in the north, 
should use these troops to reinforce the French on our 
right — between La Bassee Canal and Arras — and 
aim for the important Vimy Ridge ; the British 
troops were to attack concurrently north of La 
Bassee Canal, and another French inroad was to be 
made in Champagne ^o the east^of Rheims. 

JofEre was de facto Generalissimo on the Western 
front. It was he,w^LO formulated the Allied plans, on 
broad lines, and Sir Jchn, agreeably with his early 

> Near Noyon, as M. Clemenoeau lost no opportunity of impressing upon 
ills oountiymen, they were within aixtgr miles of Paris. A comparatively 
short advance by the enemy on this part of the front might jeopardise the 
whole Allied position in the West. 
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iDStructions, lent him all possible support. The exact 
extent of front which ^e latter was to take over 
depended upon ,the arrival of reinforcements from 
England. When the relief of the French was effected, 
they handsomely retained the northern half of the 
Ypres halient,*and Kitchener’s fears as to an imdue 
prolongation of bur line were allayed. 

By the middle of February Sir John had made his 
arrangements for a purely British and local manoeuvre 
to precede the concerted attacks. His Army, except 
when he led it from the Marne to the Aisne, had 
been thrown on the defensive, with little experience 
of assaulting entrenched lines. The Commander 
thought, and thought wisely, that while he was 
awaiting the incoming divisions, he would give the 
troops in the field an opportunity for which they were 
hungering, and a close insight into the grim realities 
of the new warfare. Sir Douglas Haig was therefore 
instiucted to preparg for the battle of Neuve Chapelle. 
Every gun which could be spared from the remainder 
of the front, and every round of accumulated 
ammunition, was put in his hand. Although the 
provision of ammunition for Neuve Chapelle ex- 
ceeded the total expended in South Africa, it was 
less a question of indicting any decisive defeat than 
of gaining valuable elbow-room for later battles. 
Agflin, it were eg.sy now to mock at the notion that 
an attack on a front.of some 2000 yards fhight result 
in the perforation of a line whic^ extended from the 
North Sea to Switzerland. But tiiie pubHc remem- 
bered how the tables had bf^n turned at the battle 
of the Marne, and hopes ran high that a spring 
offensive would drive the Germans from France 
and Belgium, and out of the war. The first news 

. VOL. lu . Q 
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of Neuve Chapelle therefore axoused unwarranted 
optimism, and the later knowledge of the meagre 
results actually attained induced qprresponding de- 
pression. On liLtrch 10 the village and some 2000 
yards of German trenches were carried by assault, 
but the enemy’s counter-attacks soon afrested 'further 
progress, and on the tiurd day lack' of gun ammuni- 
tion brought the operations to a* too speedy close. 



CIUPTER CXIX 

At Neuve Chapelle was first essayed the system of 
intense bombardment followed by infantry assault 
which for the next three years marked the battles on 
the Western front. The BVench were much impressed 
by it; they thought now that, given an adequate 
number of guns and an ample supply of shells, much 
would be possible that had hitherto seemed impossible, 
and they modelled their great autumn campaign of 
1915 upon our experiences in this battle. 

Neuve Chapelle ^was very costly in men, but the 
Twenty-eighth Regular Division and the First Cana- 
dian Division were by now afoot, and our front could be 
gradually extended northwards into the Ypres salient. 
On March 10 — ^the day of Neuve Chapelle — Kitchener 
wired to Sir John : 

' A very satisfactory report of the entraining and departure 
of the North Midland Division has been received, and credit 
attaches to the troops concerned. Please express the gratifi- 
cation which this report has given me, and say I have no doubt 
that the reputation with which it started Wl be maintained 
by the division which is the first of the Tenitoiisd divisions to 
go to France as a complete unit. * 

Two days later he could say that the number of 
Territorial battalions sent out separately would be 
increased to twenty-three ; but he must break to 
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Sir John that the Twenty-ninth Division would be 
earmarked for service in the Near East. Sir John 
was naturally heartened by the arrival, actual and 
prospective, of reinforcements. He refused to be de- 
pressed by the abrupt term which he had to set to 
the battle of Neuve Chapelle, and with IBne optimism 
he took a rose-coloured view of a fufther attack, the 
details of which he was weaving with JofEre, and 
which he wished to discuss orally with Kitchener. 
He wrote on April 8 : 

I am sending another despatch by the Prince of Wales, 
which includes a report on Neuve Chapelle and Saint Eloi — 
and other operations. I sent Maxwell home to you two days 
ago, and he has no doubt told you all about the . . . guns 
and their ammunition, and has talked to you about Calais, 
Dunkirk, etc. . . . Our joint plans will be fully matured by 
the end of this week. May 1 appear at your breakfast-table 
at 8.30 A.M. on Wednesday the 14th ? I can get over late on 
Tuesday. I am telling the Prince of Wales to tell the King 
I can go to see him on Wednesday if he wishes to see me, but 
I have asked him to tell no one that I am coming, and I am 
sure you will also keep my secret. I don’t want the P.M., or 
Winston, or any one but you and the King to know I am in 
London. I will bring maps and copious notes and tell you 
everything, but I don’t want to have anjrthing in writing. I 
am in strong hopes of a great advance. I hope you agree in 
all this. A wire in answer will do : put Yes ” or “ No.” 

Kjtcliener’s answer was a cordial '' Yes,’" and 

c 

after a long conversation preceded by a tke-ct-tite 
breakfast tbe War ^Secretary was able to tell the 
Prime Minister tkat the Commander-in-Chief would 
have sufficient ammunition for the next forward 
movement in .which his troops would be engaged.^ 

^ Four and a half years later Ix)rd French professed himself unable to 
reconcile this message with a conversation in which, as he suggested, there 
wasno reference to the subject of ammunition. The difficulty in Lord French’s 
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Sir Jolm returned to France and proceeded apace 
with his preparations for supporting Foch, who was 
moving the troops relieved by us on the Ypres front 
southwards to Arras. To divert the enemy’s atten- 
tions from the French Greneral, as well as for strategic 
purpose, Sir John sought to secure Rill 60, one of the 
dominant features on the southern side of the Ypres 
salient. 


On April 19 he telegraphed : “ Successful action 
begun on the eVening of the 17 th by the Fifth Division 
of the Second Army culminated last night in the 
capture and occupation of Hill 60. Hill 60 was lost 
by the French in December, and dominates the 
country to the north and north-west.” The next 
day’s message was as happy : “ The Second Army 
Commander thinks hold on Hill 60 quite secure. 
Situation there was normal. Spirit of the troops 
magnificent, including 9th London Regiment Terri- 
torials. Casualties, 50 officers, 1500 rank and file. 
German losses, 2500 to 3000.” 

The news was unexpectedly good and public hopes 
unduly soared. The War Minister voiced the general 
feeling in telegraphing to the Commander-in-Chief : 


mind may have been duo to a confusion of dates — bo alluded in his book 
to a conference at York House on March 31 when he came over somewhat 
unexpectedly — or to an omission in his Diary on which he based himself 
for his recollection. Otherwise it would seem unlikely that during a con- 
versation in which he wished to toll Kitchener ** everything the momentous 
matter of ammunition should not have been mentioned. And, referring to 
the meeting of the Slat, Sir f ohn wrote to Kitchener three days later : 

“ It was a great comfort and help to me have a quiet talk with you 
like our meeting on Wednesday morning. I have always been most anxious 
to keep you in close touch with everything ; buf writing is* so difficult and 
unsatisfactory when dealing with a big Husiness like this, and telegraphing 
is worse. 1 can always run over to London for a few hours, so long as things 
are quiet ; in about ten or twelve days our joint plans — m\f, Foch, and Joffre 
— ^and arrangements should be complete, and 1 should like to lay them all 
before you one morning early (whilst we are fresh !), without any one 
knowing — ^just like last Wednesday.*' 
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“This brilliant feat of arms clearly shows what 
our men are made of. I congratulate heartily all 
concerned.” But the public — ^unlike Kitchener — ^had 
not yet adjusted its mind to the proportion of a 
world-war, find could not yet regard as a mere enter- 
prise an action as expensive in casualties as the^battle 
of Paardeberg. The armchair critics were counting 
upon the rolling-up of the whole Oerman position 
in the Ypres salient when untdward news arrived, 
and on the 2l8t Sir John reported : ' “ Violent and 
continual counter-attacks on TTill 60 have caused 
us much further loss.” Much confused fighting 
followed, and the position on the Hill was for some 
days shrouded in uncertainly ; and when the veil lifted 
and disclosed the Grermans again in possession, there 
was much indignation at the alleged concealment of 
bad news. The Press made scant allowance for the 
egregious difficulty of ascertaining the precise circum- 
stances of our troops when those circumstances were 
hourly shifting. The communication trenches were 
few, and such as had been dug were little better than" 
channels for the liquid mud of Flanders. Shell-fire 
constantly barred all approach to the front* line in 
daylight, and continually broke telephone communi- 
cation. Kitchener knew nothing more, and the 
Commander-in-Chief in France very litHe more, about 
the happenings on Hill 60 than was communicated 
to the public. 
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But public leSentmeut at the supposed suppression 
of news was quickly silenced in anxiety as to a 
still graver matter. The Glermans ever since Neuve 
Chapelle bad flung accusations against us of using 
asphyxiating gases. The sole basis for this astounding 
lie was the temporarily stupefying efiect of our lyddite 
fumes, an effect perfectly well known before the war ; 
but the Grermans seized upon this fact to justify before 
the world the wholesale emplo 3 mient of poison gas 
which they had for long been sedulously compounding. 
On April 22 they discharged great waves of the poison- 
ous stuff from cylinders, mainly agamst the Northern 
or French portion of the Allied position in the Ypres 
salient. The French troops in this quarter had been 
recently weakened by withdrawals — ^in accordance 
with Joffre’s plans — for an offensive farther south, 
and those upon whom this barbarous attack fell were 
to a large extent coloured troops, who were horror- 
struck by the sight and overwhelmed by the fumes of 
the great rolling greenish clouds of mephitic vapour 
which spread death and tortur^in their ^anks. The 
flank of the First Canadian Division, which had 
just gone up into the line — on the immediate right 
of the French — ^was completely exposed, and that 
a great disaster was averted is due to the splendid 
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gallantry of the soldiers of Canada, under unthinkably 
hideous conditions. Sir John on April 24 described 
to Kitchener the opening events of this, the second 
battle of Ypres : 

As my telegrams have told you, the situation nofth-east 
of Ypres has become very troublesome. At 9 p!m. on Thursday 
the 22nd I got a message from Smith-Dorrien to say that the 
left flank of the Canadian Division had become expose, as the 
French troops between Steenstraate add Langemarck had been 
driven out of their trenches, which the Gem^dhs had occupied. 
The various accounts which we received were much involved 
by all kinds of contradictory reports ; but it subsequently 
transpired that the Germans had devised a means of blowing 
asph]ndating gas into the French trenches, which had the effect 
of scaring and stupefpng their whole line. Whatever the 
cause may have been they appeared to have abandoned their 
trenches and bolted, carrying the gunners with them, and 
leaving some thirty field and heavy guns and four of our own 
4*7 guns (which were in rear of their right flank) in the hands 
of the Germans. 

The Canadians held their ground until the morning, 
although subjected to a heavy enfilade fire during the night 
from the Germans who had occupied the abandoned French 
trenches. In the morning they threw back their left, although 
they would have remained if they had been allowed to do so. 

During the night of the 22nd-23rd one of the Canadian 
brigades which had been in support was moved to a fiank, 
recaptured the four guns which had been lost, got touch with 
the men holding the trenches on their right, and, after great 
dif&culty, established connection with some French Zouaves 
on their left, who, in their turn, carried*on the line west to the 
Canal. All the other Ff6nch troops had taken shelter on the 
west side of the Canal, which they were lining from the left of 
the Zouaves as far as Lizei^ie ; but the Germans, who had 
seized and held the bridge at Steenstraate, turned them out 
of Lizeme, and they formed a line with the Belgian right to 
the west of that place. 
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Dming yesteidaf , the 23rd, Smith-Donien put in eome 
battalions of the Fifth Corps between the Canadians and the 
Zouaves, and the whole line succeeded in driving the Germans 
back about three-quarters of a mile ; but, as the French did 
nothing all day yesterday to support this movement from the 
west o^the Canal, very little progress could be made towards 
regaining the oTd line of trenches. 

During yesterd^iy Foch ordered down 3 batteries of artillery 
and 2 battalions &om Nieuport, and a fresh division from 
St. Pol (west of Arras). • These troops only arrived in support 
of the French t(f jhe west of the Canal about noon to-day ; 
and Foch tells me this afternoon that they have turned the 
Germans out of Lizerne, and are now attacking Steenstraate 
and along the Canal to the south of it. Foch has ordered 
another division up from west of Arras which arrives at day- 
break to-morrow to support the French troops on the Canal. 
I have also got all the First Cavalry Corps out in that area, to 
be ready to support them if necessary, and have sent reserves 
from other parts of the line to help Smith-Dorrien, who has 
not been able to make any progress to speak of to-day. 

The Canadians also felt the effect of this asphyxiating 
gas, but stood their ground. They have behaved splendidly 
throughout. 

Although the gas, no doubt, had something to do with the 
panic, this would never have happened if the French had not 
weakened their line a great deal too much ; and it was in the 
fear of something of this kind that I was so averse to relieving 
their Ninth and Twentieth Corps until I was stronger. 

I am afraid this will delay what I tolS you about by several 
days. 

The most authentic account of how these gases are used 
is as follows : • • 

A prisoner of the 233rd R. R^., taken to-day, states 
that the gas is contained in metal cylinders, tibout 4 feet 
long, which are sunk in the earth at the bottom of a trench. 
When required for use, pipes are attached to the cylinders, 
and the nozzles project over the parapet. At a given signal 
the taps are turned on, and the gas, which is of a yellowish 
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colour (probably chlorine), drifts in clouds^down the wind over' 
the opposite trenches. The operators, who attend to the 
apparatus, wear rubber garments with special respirators. 
I^e rest of the troops are provided with cotton mouth-pads 
which are wetted with a certain solution (probably bicarbonate 
of soda).” 

Further reports tell me that this attack w^s intenaed for 
the 20th but postponed to 22nd as the wind*was wrong before. 

My latest news this evening is that the French have retaken 
the ^i^e and bridge of Steenstraate.e— Yours truly, 

(Signed) ^ W. Fbench. 

If things quiet down I should like to go over again for a 
few hours about Wednesday or Thursday, and have breakfast 
with you. But I won’t propose it now, as until things are 
more settled I can’t get away for a moment. 

Kitchener at once telegraphed to congratulate the 
Canadians on their dauntless bravery, and added 
to Sir John : 

The use of asphyxiating gases is, as ypn are aware, contrary 
to the rules and usages of war. Before, therefore, we fall to 
the level of the degraded Germans I must submit the matter 
to the Government, and in the meanwhile should be glad 
if you could send any specimen or diagnosis of the material 
used ; and I am also having the matter fully gone into in our 
laboratories and by eicperts in this country. These methods 
show to what depth of infamy our enemies will go in order to 
supplement their want of courage in facing our troops. 

Our most eminent chemist was immediately 
invited to devise an ^tidote to the German poison, 
and within thirty-^ix hours Kitchener had sent Mr. 
John Haldane and Professor Baker to investigate 
the outrage on the spot. Sir John, backed by 
Joffre, declared that, if he was to preserve the mor^ 
of our troops, there was no alternative but to turn 
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the enemy’s lethalVeapon against himself. Kitchener 
was emphatic that Sir John’s judgemmt must be 
upheld; and the Gk)veinment — regretfully but 
instantly — gave orders for the manufacture of poison 
gas. At this second battle of Ypres the enemy so far 
score(^as to catch both British and French unpre- 
pared for his evil stratagem, and thereout sucked 
no small advantage But in the end he had good 
reason to regret hitf recourse to a devilish device, 
for eventually "the British beat him hollow both in 
the efEective use of gas in the attack, and in the 
efficacy of self -protective measures; whereupon, 
with sublime C 3 rnicism, the Germans pronounced for 
the abolition of gas as a weapon of war. 

It was many days before the crisis at Ypres was 
over ; many troops intended for the major operations 
and a large slice of our store of shell had to be 
enlisted to close the road to Calais, which the Germans 
once more threatened. While the battle was sway- 
ing, Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien was replaced in the 
command of the Second Army by Sir Herbert 
Plumer ; and it became necessary to postpone and 
somewhat to modify the Anglo-French ofiensive 
which Sir John and Foch had contemplated for 
early May. On May 2 Sir John wrote : 

I was at Ypres with Plumer for some time yesterday : a 
great deal of sheUtug was going on, but the enemy has not 
attempted any other foAn of attack &ice April 29. I discussed 
the whole situation with him. . . . l^as become necessary to 
retire our forward line. This operation is now* in progress, 
and tiie new line will have the effect of retiring the East end 
of the salient about two thousand five hundred yards to the 
West. Otherwise all our trenches remain as before. ... No 
other course is possible for us. Although they [the French] 
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moved three divisions up here from Arras, they have done 
very little with them beyond re-establishing the line North 
of Tpres and West of the canal and pushing the enemy 
back about a mile to the North on the East of the canal. 
I think when their troops lost their trenches in the first 
instance they did not know the British troops would be able 
to make so firm a stand. . . . The only consolation we have 
lies in the enormous losses the enemy have suffered. All 
reports go to confirm this, and myr opinion is that their 
offensive in this part of the theatre has now been abandoned. 
Of course we cannot be certain of anything, but this is what I 
think. I was with Foch some time this morning, and am now 
making all arrangements for the big operation. But I have 
spoken very seriously to him about recent events, and have 
warned him that if his part of the line to the North of us is in 
my opinion not yet sufi&ciently strong (with a good deal to 
spare in view of possible gas annoyances), 1 shall abandon my 
support of him in the big business and reinforce my left. . . . 

I would rather say nothing to you now about the big 
business, but if things remain quiet I suggest going over as late 
as 1 can on Wednesday, and going to breakfast with you on 
Thursday morning at 8,30^ when I can •tell you everything. I 
can then be back here by five that afternoon, which will do 
quite well. 

If you agree please wire “ Yes ” as before on receipt of this. 
And please keep it secret from every one. . . . Secrecy is of 
the utmost importance. The ammunition will be all right. 

P.S , — ^There are many other things it is very necessary 
I should see you personally about. ... It has been necessary 
to make a good many changes in our plans owing to what 
has happened. There wiH be very little delay, however. 

e 
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SiE John, undeterred by the drain on his resources 
during his recent struggle, was determined to 
adhere, on its broad lines, to his main plan. “ The 
ammunition will be all right,” he had told Kitchener 
on May 2 ; he knew his men to be in as high fettle 
as ever ; he was assured as to the safety of his 
left flank. He was with Kitchener in London on 
the eve of the engagement, returning to his Head- 
quarters just in time for the actual fight. In tixe 
early morning of May 9 Sir John opened fire at 
Festubert, while Foch attacked on the La Bass^e— 
Arras front. It was quickly and unhappily evident 
that Sir John would be unable to make good the 
substantial support he had so manfully intended to 
lend. He could do little except employ and destroy 
a considerable number of Germane, and capture — at 
sad cost to himself — some not very important trenches. 
If Sir John was disappoii'ited at Festubert, Foch was 
baulked of his ardent desire to*rush the Vimy Ridge, 
and his movements were as cotf(^ and as devoid of 
immediate material advantage. * 

Sir John, for once despondent in spirits, descended 
from the Church tower whence he had watched the 
abortive move at Festubdrt and returned to his Head- 
quarters, where he found a telegram which still further 
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: ‘ « 

depressed his mentality. He was asked to “ hold in 
readiness for despatch to the Dardanelles via Mar- 
seilles by quickest route 20,000 rounds 18-pounder 
ammunition and 2000 rounds 4*5 -inch howitzer 
ammunition.” He immediately, and very reasonably, 
telegraphed : 

* 

This moiDing I commenced an important attack, and the 
battle is likely to last several dajrs. | am warding of! a heavy 
attack East of Tpres at the same time. In these circumstances 
I caxmot possibly accept the responsibility of reducing the 
stock of ammunition unless it be immediately replaced from 
home. 

Kitchener at once answered : 

The state of affairs in the Dardanelles renders it absolutely 
essential that the ammunition which has been ordered should 
be sent off at once. I will see that it is replaced. 

Sir John then sought further relief for his feelings 
by confiding his necessities to ihe representative of 
the Times newspaper, and by deputing two members 
of his personal stafi to call on certain gentlemen — 
within and without the Government — in London and 
enunciate his requirements. In his book 19H—9, 
work which he seems to have compiled during his 
tenure of the command of the Home Forces — the 
author gave his readers to understand ' that the 
shortage of anununition at Festubert and the order 
to send the rounds to<the Dardanelles spurred him to 
action which drove ^the Government of the day from 
power, leaving only the Prime Minister and the War 
^cretary in possession bf their offices. 

The story ^f the 20,000 rounds is the constantly 
recurring story of a suddmi emergency. It was , 
absolutely necessary that 20)000 rounds of 18-pounder 
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anumulitioii should reach Ian Hamilton in time for 
an operation which could not be postponed. The 
ammunition was in England, but if start^ from there 
would be hopelessly belated. Sir John was therefore 
askec^o give the amount from his reserves, and was 
assui^ it woMd at once be made good. The amount 
was replaced within twenty-four hours of its being 
despatched to the Near East ; and the replacement 
was not allowed to Interfere by so much as a single 
roimd with the quota daily shipped to France. 

The failure of Sir John’s cherished plan could 
excite nothing but sympathetic regret, even if it 
were a little difficult to square it with his lately 
expressed strong hopes of an advance. But, apart 
from his own suggestion, it is not easy to trace to 
the shortage of high explosives, and the momentary 
displacement on May 10 of some reserve ammunition, 
the cause of Mr. Asquith’s inviting his colleagues a 
week later to place j;heir portfolios at his disposal. 

While Festubert was being fought the first two 
divisions of the first New Army reached France, and 
Sir John asked for another division, the Fourteenth, 
to follow on their heels. 


It is essential [he telegraphed on May 16 ] thaj^ pressure on 
the enemy should be continuous until his line collapses. The 
present plan now in execution was prepared in conjunction 
with the French— on the assumption that the first New Army 
would be sent as proiqised. The jrhole Allied plan will be 
seriously affected if it is held back, aiyl an opportunity missed 
for important results not likely to recBr^ Our relations with 
the French will also be strained. , 

Sir John was still animated by the Jxope that the 
AUira might before midsummer cross the German 
trenches. Eitchener’s reflections were far more 
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chastened; and until the lequirements of the Dar- 
danelles campaign could be more definitely formulated, 
and the training of the first and second New Armies 
more advanced, he was reluctant to exhaust his 
reserve without a substantial prospect of a d§pisive 
success on the Western front. 

I promised [he wrote to Sir John on May 16] that, if the 
Gierman lines were really broken through, I would send the 
first New Army to carry on the advance which would then be 
possible. There is up to the present no certainty that this 
result will be achieved by the operations now in progress, 
and until 1 am assured of it I cannot send the only reserve 
we have. Moreover, your reports about both gun and rifle 
ammunition, and our capability of production, show that 
further troops now sent to the front could not be supplied 
with all you require, and the ammunition question will be 
imperilled. The Fourteenth Division have not yet got their 
gun or rifle ammunition, as in order to meet your requirements 
we are sending all the ammunition available. 

Sir John answered quickly : • 

Of course, if His Majesty’s Government so decide, I have 
nothing further to say. It is unfortunate that I received 
official notification that the Fourteenth Division would be 
despatched on May 18. It was on that understanding that 
I entered into engagements with the French Commander-in- 
Chief which m^ pos^bly make my position very difficult. 

This telegram put the matter in a new light. 
Kitchener was always scrupulously •exact as to the 
fulfilment of any engagement entered into with our 
Allies, and he telegr^fkhed : 

As you appear to hav^ entered into some arrangement 
with Joffire regarding the Fourteenth Division, this Division 
will be sent to you to-morrow. May 18. 
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• 

From this tim^ onwards the New Army Divisions 
were no sooner trained and equipped than they were 
shipped to France, a very modest reserve remaining 
at home to supply, as and when necessary, effective 
help elsewhere. 

By June the Field Force in France had now so 
grown as to claim the formation of a Third Army, 
which was entrusted to Sir Charles Monro. Joffre 
hungered for this New Army ^ to relieve one of his 


1 <<RfiFUBUQDE FRAN9AISB. 

‘'Armies db l’est. 

Lb Ck>MlffAHDANT BH GhEF. 

** Au GbAND QuABTIBB GiNftBAL, 
le fnai 1915. 

«« NOTB da G4n4ral Joffbb, Gommandant en Chef les Arm5ee Franfaiaes, 
poor Son Excellence, Lobd Kitchxnbb, Ministee de la Guerre. 

** L'entito communauU de yuea qui a toujoun anim6 les Allies fait on 
devoir an G^6ral Joffbe de oommuniqoer h Son Excellence Lobd 
Kixchbnbb son opinion sftr la situaUon militaire actuelle et la solution dos 
probUmes qu'elle a cr£6s. • • 

“Le xeoul de TArm^e russe, cons^cutif k^*6chec momontan^ de son 
^oflfonsiye, va permettre sans doute aux Austro- Aj^emands de r5cap6rer, au 
niftmn un certain nombre de Corps d*Annde qtf’ils pourront 

appliquer sur un autre front ; mais il est^vraisemblable, que la majeure 
partie de oes disponibilit^s sera absorb^ P”r la riposte nScessaire k Tentr^e 
en action de TItalib. ^ 

**La situation des Russes, impui^Bants d*ici quelque temps k r^aliser 
une offensive decisive, les diffioulUs de terrain qu'offre le thefitre italien 
tant que TArm^e italienne n’aura pas pu deboucher dans la plains, montrent 
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own ; he was idieady counthig on %e British troops 
now streaming into France to cany out an even 
bolder ofiensive than he was originally minded to 
launch; Sir John was no less eager to be astir again, 
and wrote to Kitchener on June 11 : 

Sir Arthur Paget has arrived at my Headquarters and has, 
on your behalf, asked for my views on certain questi<»s 
regarding future operations. These “views I have given to 

_ 

olairement que, pour rinstant, reffort principal des Allies doit dtre fait en 
France. 

**Le8 ^v^nements d’ A bbas ont prouv6 que, tactif^ement, on pent 
rompie le front allemand, mais qu*il faut pour cela un effort plus puissant 
encore que celui que nous avons foumi, et qu*il est n^cessaire d'attaquer 
simultan^ment sur plusieurs points. 

“ La Fbancb, qui a actuellement engage 2,200,000 hommes sur son front 
Noid-Est, est 2b la limite de ses possibilit^s en hommes. EUe pent maintenir 
ses Arm^M k leur ohiffre actuel, elle ne peut plus les augmenter. 

** La solution de la question est done .entre les mains de TAngleterre. 
Si elle nous envoie de nouvelles Armies, nous nous trouverons en situation 
de faire non seulement un effort anglais et un effort fran9ais, mais un effort 
anglais et deux efforts fran9ai8 simultan^s, dans le moment le plus favorable 
k notre offensive commune, avec de grands moyens. 

** Les forces britanniques en France, r6mforc6es des arm^ nouvelles, 
recevront des sones d’op^rations en rapporii avec leurs effectifs. Elies 
oonserveront d*une part, leur zone actuelle en 61argissant leur front sur leurs 
deux ailes au Nord d’YPBES et au Sud du canal de La BASs:ftB ; elles 
prendraient d'autre part h leur compte la zone au SUd d* A bbas jusque vers 
la SouMB. Elles encadreraient ainsi la Arm6e fran9aise qui conseryerait 
le terrain d’attaque qu’elle a organisA 

** L’altemanee des troupes britanniques et fran9aises a d’affleurs toujours 
donn6 les meilleurs r6sultats. 

** L’effort principal des Armies anglaises se porterait entre la gauche 
de la Annie et le Caivil de La Bass2b et plus au Nord ; il se lierait ainsi 
k Tattaque fran9aise d’ Abbas. 

** Bien entendu, si les Allemands 4taient contraints k se replier avant le 
moment oh toutes les forces anglaises se trouveraieiit en ligne, toutes leurs 
disponibilit^s seraient oonsacrles k Texploitation* du succ^, en direction 
g6n6rale d’ANVBBS et de Bbuxblles. • 

** Nous nous devons k nqps-mhmes et nous devons k nos allies de faire 
maintenant un grand effoft. 

** II est eU consequence, k Theure presente, de la plus haute importance 
que Tenvoi des Armees nouvellps britanniques se fasse dans le plus court 
deiai, k des dates et dans des conditions determinees qui permettent 
retabhssement dq Ph>jets d’operations definitifs, d*aocord entre les Com- 
mandants des Armees. ^ 

**Par la oombinaison de nos actions et par leur concordance, J*ai la 
ferme conviction que notre action sera decisive.*’ 
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him verbally, and I^n6w inform you in writing what I have 
said t6 him, « 

You will have learned from my letter of the 17th ultimo 
that I am in agreement with General Jofire as to the supreme 
importance of taking the oiSensive on the Western front with 
the miQdmum available forces at the earliest possible date. 
Germany has now reduced her forces on the Western front to 
what she probably considers to be the minimum compatible 
with reasonable safet}^ in*order to obtain a decision in the 
Eastern theatre. It is tcbvious that a defensive attitude on 
the part of the SJlies in the West at the present time will 
allow Germany to take full advantage of her central position, 
may conceivalbly lead to the defeat of the Allies in detail, 
and must in any case postpone indefinitely a favourable 
decision of the war. A considerable success in the next few 
weeks would almost certainly force Germany to put in piece- 
meal such troops as could be spared from the Russian front ; 
while to await passively the return of enemy reinforcements 
to the West wodd allow her to choose her own time and place 
for striking an effective blow. 

The latter course can only be justified if it is proved that 
it is impossible to break through the enemy’s lines. As I 
have informed you in my letter of the 17th ultimo and on other 
occasions, the experiences of our own and the French attacks 
have convinced me that this is not the case, and here again 
my views are in complete agreement with those of General 
Joffre. To obtain a decisive success it is necessary to have 
sufficient men and sufficient ammunition to be able to attack 
at more than one point and to keep on attacking for a pro- 
longed period. We have not yet had a sufficiency of ammuni- 
tion for such an operation, and the French have never yet 
had a sufficient superiority in numbers. In my opinion it 
rests with us to establish the necdtsary superiority on the 
Western front, since the French Army has reached its maxi- 
mum numerical development, and this superiority should be 
established at the earliest possible moment. 

With regard to the suggestion that I sliould relieve the 
six diifisions of General Castelnau’s Army now between 
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Hltboteme and Cthanlnes, I woiild poiilt that this fnoit 
of S6 kihanetres is ipiy extended for a fotce of dz diviaons. 
It is possible for the French to hold portions of their front 
to the sonth of the British Army very thinly becanse tiie 
whole'of their forces and the whole of the conunnnicationa 
south of the British area are under one control. Tl^ can 
therefore reinforce rapidly any part of their line which is 
threatened. I should not be in the same position with regard 
to the British troops east of Amiens', and it would be necessary 
for me to provide a reserve of at least two divisions for that 
part of the front or rely upon the French for rdnforcement. 
By adopting a purely passive attitude 1 could at most set free 
four divisions in all as against the eight required for the purpose 
of taking over the line, and even this would involve considerable 
risks since I understand that no further reinforcements are 
likely to arrive for at least a month. Six Territorial divisions 
ate now in the line and some thirty-six Territorial battalions 
are incorporated m Begular Brigades. Until an adequate 
^tem of drafts has been arranged to replace wastage in these 
formations, it is necessary for me to be prepared to shorten 
the line they now hold. 

Further, 1 am of opinion that if the necessary additional 
troops were forthcoming for taking over the line in question, 
it would be an extravagant and unsound distribution of force 
to lock up reserves for one section of the front only, in such a 
way as would be required if British troops held the line East 
of Amiens. Beserves can only be regarded as satisfactorily 
disposed when they are readily available for employment 
wherever needed eitheSr for offence or defence. It is equally 
'obiectionable to rely for reinforcements upon the FrencL It 
would be problematical whether they would be forthcoming 
when and where r^uired, and if they were, their employment 
in the midst of British ttoops must lead to difficulties with 
regard to coUunand and^ administration. 

In connection with the policy of holding a line thinly 
which is separated from our main force, I would remind you 
of tbe critical situation which aroipe at Ypres at a time when 
General Joffre had denuded his line on my left in oi^er to 
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obtoiini troops for m attack at Arras. Since then the French 
detachments on my left and at Nieuport have been sdf- 
sapporting as regards reserves. 

f understand that it has been suggested that in order to 
^ bbtain the requisite troops for the relief of General Castelnan’s 
Airn^e should withdraw from the Ypres salient. I am very 
strongly opposed to euch a withdrawal. It would involve 
the abandonment of our JUine as far as the south-west of 
St. Eloi, and a greater extent of ground than has ever been 
voluntarily resided to* the enemy. The moral effect upon 
our own troops and upon the Belgians would be very bad ; it 
would shorten the German line more than our own and thus 
set free hostile forces for an offensive which would almost 
certainly follow our withdrawal, and thus make it extremely 
doubtful whether any troops could be released. Lastly, there 
is, in my opinion, nothing in the present military situation at 
Ypres to render this withdrawal necessary. The salient is 
now hardly more pronounced than that occupied by us at 
Armentidres or by the Germans at Wytschaete. The enemy 
appears to have adopted a defensive attitude for the time 
being at Ypres, his artillery is less active, and the losses 
suffered by our troops^are not excessive. 

In conclusion, I would urge most strongly that it is very 
inadvisable that the role of the British Anny in the Field 
should be one of paiteive defence. Such a course can only 
have a disastrous effect upon the moral and offensive spirit 
of our troops. The prestige of the British Army must suffer 
if we remain inactive and watch our French comrades attack- 
ing day after day. I would also point out that if I denude 
myself of reserves and pass to the defensive, I cannot under- 
take to defend the Channel ports should the need arise. 
I regard this responsibility as the* most weighty which can 
fall upon any British Commander placgd in my position. The 
only course which in my judgement is Compatible both with 
the requirements of the militaT^' situation and the honour 
of British Arms is that I should co-operate«in the proposed 
French offensive in July ^rith all the resources which His 
Majesty’s Government can place at my disposal 
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Kitchener, wiidbing to be certifiec^ as £ar as possible 
as to dates, wrote on June 16 : 

With regard to Paget seemg JofEte, I said if you agreed 1 
had no objection and he might give him my salaams. 

I read your letter and explained your points to the^Fnm<B 
Minister. * 

There is one point of some importance. Touvnllrem«nber 
when we last met I asked you hew long JofEre intended the 
present offensive at Arras to continue, you told me it would 
be over about the end of June and that we cguld then consider 
the policy of the campaign before taking further steps. At 
the end of your letter you say, “ I should co-operate in the 
proposed French offensive* in July with all the resources 
H.M. Qovemment can place at my disposal.” 

Would you explain this, as it is rather upsetting to my 
calculations ? 

Sir John, two days later, answering tiie question, 
spoke of Foch’s attempt on the Vimy Ridge : 

My conversation with you referred altogether to the 
operations which are now proceeding. ^ 1 then said that if we 
attained our object, and broke up the German line of defence 
in front of us, the military situation tiius created would decide 
our future movements. But that if these June operations 
failed in their object or only partially succeeded then it would 
be necessary to consider the further policy of the campaign. 
I told you that I thought if the Vimy heights were not taken 
and the line broken by the end of June we ought to consider 
other plans. 

M.y later of Jime 11 given to you by Paget did not refer 
to the present operations^ but to certain proposals for action 
in July which Joffre ha^ever communicated to me at all and 
about which I was entirdy in the dark — except certain gossip 
— ^until Paget brougfit me ^our message. 

The big French attack— all along their line — commenced 
yesterday. They were, as usual, ddayed by mist and fog, and 
T had to start our attack b^ore them as we couldn’t delay 
after the wire was cut. 
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The French certa&ily made a good dealof progressyesterday^ 
and the attack of our First Army warded off and contained a 
big connter-attack which the Germans were directing against 
their left flank near Loos. 

I never like to anticipate anything in this war, but I am 
not wtt^out hope that before the end of the month affairs may 
wear a different aspect here. 

Whatever happens, I propose then — ^if I can possibly be 
away for 48 hours — over and see you quietly as 
usual and tell you exactiy how we think of proceeding, and 
discuss the situation. 
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FiVE. da^B afterwards Sir John made it clear that 
Foch, however successful he might be towards Vimy, 
would still be faced by serried German lines, and 
that therefore they must address themselves to a new 
campaign. On June 22 he wrote to Kitchener : 

Although we have not yet reached the limit of time we 
gave the French to break through,” I think it is very un- 
likely that they will succeed in doing so as a result of the 
present effort. I have seen Foch and know all he thinks, and 
it is highly probable the French will be in complete possession 
of the “ Vimy Heights ” within a wefek from now ; but the 
Germans have had time to prepare a line farther East. 

I have discussed the situation fully with Foch, and we have 
agreed upon a joint plan of combined action at a later date. 
I believe this plan has Joffre’s concurrence, but I have not 
yet been told so definitely. 

I have therefore ceased offensive operations— -except in the 
case of one or two small pushes to be made at Tpres — ^for the 
moment in order to save up ammunition and prepare for the 
next operation. I think we have a moift complete mutuial 
understanding now, and have arrived at the best method of 
proceeding with a combined offensive. 

I am making all anangements on the existing numerical 
basis, but I need not say that another three divisions would 
be of the greatest help. 

In order that you may have some official statement to put 
;be&re the Cabmet, if you so desire, lam sending a letter 
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genei^iiily deBcribii^ the sitaation, withoat going into ahf 
detdl or giving away plans. 

If not^g happens to stop me I propose to breakfast with 
• you on Thursday morning, July 1, and tell you everything. 

Please wire one word “ Yes ” if you agree. 

^S. — Jofit^ agrees in my proposed method of operation 
in ^e new plan— I am going to see him to-morrow. 

Here was adumbraW the aatmun campaign in 
, which Jofiie made Umseli so powerfully felt in (^m- 
pagne, when ^och threw himself once more against 
the Yimy Ridge, and Haig fought the battle of Loos. 
But whfle this triple plan was being elaborated, there 
were heard again high voices insisting that our military 
efiort in 1915 should be made in the East. In the 
middle of Jime Mr. Churchill, who was now charged 
with the care of the Duchy of Lancaster, put out a 
paper in which he urged in trenchant terms that we 
should, and must, concentrate our force of arms on 
the Dardanelles cajupaign. 

# 

There can be no doubt that we now possess the means 
and the power [so ran his peroration] to take Constanti- 
nopfe before the end of the summer if we act with decision 
and with a due sense of proportion. The striking down of 
one of the hostile Empires against which we are contending, 
and the fall to our arms of one of th^ most famous capitals 
in the world, with the results which must flow therefrom, 
will-conjoined with our other advantages — confer upon us 
a far-reaching influence among the Allies, and enable us to 
ensure their indispensable co-operation. Most of all it will 
react on Russia. It will give the ^couragement so sorely 
needed. It will give the reward so long desired. It will 
render a service to an Ally unparalleled in the history of 
nations. It will multiply the resources and«open the channel 
iot the re-equipment of tlfe Russian Armies. It will domi- 
nate the Balkan situation and cover Italy. It will resound 
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Asia. Here ia prize and tlfe only prize which 
lies within reach this year. It can certainly be won without 
unreasonable expense, and within a comparatiyely short 
time. But we must act now, and on a scale which makes 
speedy success certain. 

Sii John had all the courage of his opinfon as 
to Eastern ventures, which he expressed with little 
dicumlocution. To embrace ^ny other military 
creed than that of mastering the Germans between 
Switzerland and the sea was, to Sir Jbhn, sheer and 
damnable heresy. 

Mt dbab Eitoheneb [he wrote on June 25] — have just 
received your letter encloring Churchill’s Note. 1 have read 
it very carefully and will return it to you with my notes and 
comments. This is only one line to tell you at once that I 
know him to be wrong and inaccurate in many of his facts, 
and 1 regard his conclusion as misleading and unsound.^ 

JofEre was scarcely less definite than Sir John. 
He apprehended that, any time pfter the middle of 
July, the Germans might return exultant from Galicia 
and put the whole weight of their shoulder against 
the Western front. If their push — ^as was not 
unlikely — ^were to be made at a point near Paris, 
any German success would mean a real French 
dieter. Jofire lajd it down as imperative to force 
the German line farther back, lest so sinister a thing 
should happen. , 

The Cabmet had decided to lel^ Ian Hamilton have 
as many divisions as he calculated necessary to smash 
the Turks at GaUqfoU; Sir John was to have the 
remaming Territorial and New Army divisions as 
fast as l&ey became ready. This was a compromise, 

^ ** The whole proposal is baaed on * ifs/ *' he wrote in his notes ; no 
consideration is given to what may happen if the gamble does not come off.” 
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and in war the befit compromises work only moderately 
well. But a commitment to two concurrent cam- 
paigns rendered compromise inevitable : Ian Hamilton 
must not be denied the lamely support which he 
belie^;^ would bring him to the brii^ of victory ; 
Jofire’s heart-searching appeals could not be dis- 
regarded. 

In France, therefore, Monro took over some 17 
nnles of fronton ground soon to earn an immortal 
name as the Somme battlefield ; and JofEre, turning 
to account the troops thus relieved, laid himself out 
for his Champagne operations, with which a joint 
attack m Artois engmeered by Foch and Sir John 
was to synchronise. 

Kitchener, for his part, was not satisfied with 
replacing the losses in the existing divisions and 
despatdiing the divisions of the New Armies tiie 
moment they were ready. He must strengthen the 
forpe in France by, forming into divisions the Terri- 
torial battalions already given to Sir John during the 
critical days of 1914, and by constituting a Guards’ 
Division, a magnificent unit now rendered possible 
by the creation of the !^giment of Welsh Guards and 
by adding battalions to the famous “ Brigade.” 

He had always considered tbs despatch of the 
Territorials in battalions to France as an expedient 
necessary under emergency, but unsatisfactory in 
organisation. No pre-war prpvision had been made 
for depots for the Territorial Force from which men 
could be drafted to feed the Tetijtorial units in the 
field. To furnish drafts it had been at first necessary 
to call for volunteers from Territorials at home. This 
arrangement was very reasonably resented by Com- 
manding OfiBicprs, who ruefully regarded both their 
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depleted unitB and theii dimhfiBhmg chaaces of 
taking their battalions to the front. By the end of ' 
June Kitchener had turned out a satisfactory f^tem 
to secure the even flow of drafts for the Territorial 
Force and to reorganise divisions which ha^^been 
temporarily broken up, and by mid- July he could 
pronounce on the Guards’ Division : 


The King has approved of the f&tmation of a Guards’ 
Division to be conunanded hy the Eul of Cevan. To do 
I propose to send you 4 battalions of Guards and 4 battalions 
of the Army Troops of the First and Second Army. Yon 
have the 19th Brigade still outside your divisional forma- 
tions which might replace the Guards’ Brigade of the Second 
Division, while 2 battalions of the 4 I am sending you would 
replace the Guards in the First and Seventh Divisions re- 
spectively. I will send you the Artillery and divisional troops 
to complete the Division. Perhaps you may wish to mix 
these up with earlier formations so as to give the Guards a 
certain number of older units with those I can send. If you 
will let me know that you like tiiis i4ea I will go on witii it 
and arrange about getting men ready. 

PJ5 . — ^The Guards’ Division would have no number as in 
other armies. 


The Guards’ Division stood complete in time for 
the autu33an fighting in France, and with the last two 
of the New Amy ^visions to arrive, the Twenty-first 
and Twenty-fourth, was formed into the Eleventh 
Ciorps under General Haking. Nopnally divisions 
arriving from home in.France wore given a period of 
practical training in trench warfare before they were 
employed in battle, but in the case of the Twenly-first 
and Twenty-fourth Divisions there was no time to 
do this before the battle of Loos began. Jofire, who 
built great hopes on the oiftcome of his campaign, 
was insistent that we should mak& use of eve^ 
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aYsila^ man, anA the new Eleventh Coips was sent 
forwara and placed in General Beseive under Sir 
John’s own orders. To the First Army under Sir 
Douj^as Haig was assigned the attack on the enemy’s 
lines ]^tween Ijens and La Bass4e. Foch at the same 
momeilt was to assault the Vimy Bidge, and it was 
fondly hoped that an advance upon both sides of 
the intricate mining^area of Lens would compel the 
Germans to evacua^ that hideous but vitally im- 
portant industrial centre, and that Haig and Foch 
would then step out to Douai. 

The Anglo-French programme was to rush the 
enemy’s txench line before his redoubtable reserves 
could come up ; and success would lie largely in 
prompt support being given by troops in reserve to 
troojts in the line of fire. 



CHAPTER eX^IV 

f 

The batiile of Loos opened on September 25, and 
theie was just su£S.cient breeze in the right direction 
to facilitate our first discharge of gas.^ The gas 
unquestionably made its mark on the Germans— 
although here and there the fumes came back upon 
and overcame some of our own men — ^and the infantry, 
storming forward behind the vaporous yellow cldu^, 
made short work of carrying the town of Loos, and 
pressed on beyond it. Then the unhappy happened : 
the reserves on whom Haig depended to complete 
and confirm his fine initial success were belated, or 
withheld,' and he must see his leading companies 
driven back by weighty German counter-assaults, 
while he heard that the 'French on his right were 
unable to make anything like full headway. 

Apart from the sharp controversy which arose as 
to the non-arrival' of Haig’s reserves, students of thq 
battle of Loos wiU always remember that the British 

^ The French did not use gAS on this occoiiion. 

* The two divisions in refij^rve were kept under Sir John's orders -And 
were only directed to join Haig when the success of the First Army became 
khown at Q.H.Q. Though^the two divisions then came on as fast as they 
could, their leading troops did n<^ cross our former front line until 6 p.m., 
that is, twelve hours after the &king of Loos. Haig had asked for the 
reserve divisions to be placed under his orders before the commencement 
of ^e battle, in order that they might be so disposed as to be available 
immediately Loos had fallen, and before the enemy had had time to 
reinforce his second line. 
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attadc was only a fiactioii of a combined movement. 
If Fodi, who was to sweep forward on a much broader 
front, was held up, Haig was helpless to increase or 
even make permanent his own advantages. 

Qp September 30 Sir John wrote what he thought 

of gas in 

1 enclose a report whiok Foulkes sent me about the gas. 
It will probably give yau the information you ask for in the 
best form. * 

My own opinion is that the gas has helped us enormously, 
and I hope we shall continue to be supplied with it. 

As regards the operations, you probably know as much as 
1 can tell you in a letter like this. 

I am quite satisfied with the results so far attained. Of 
course, nothing ever happens in war exactly as one wishes. I 
<-.bin1r the French Tenth Army on our right were too slow in 
starting their attack so long after ours had begun. We were 
already on the southern slopes of Hill 70 when their attack 
began at one o’clock in the day ! And their progress was 
very slow. * 

Had they been able to keep anything like abreast of us 
we should certainly have completely broken the line on the 
26th or 27th. 

On the 27th I sent a special messenger to JofEre to say 
that, if he wished me to get on, he really must bring up 
the French Tenth Army, as my right flank was becoming 
dangerously exposed and weakened. 

On the Tnoming of the 28th he sent Foch to ask me what I 
wished the Tenth Army to do. I told him that, if they could 
not get on, they must take over sotoe of the positions on our 
right and thus free troops to enabfe me to push through. 

He at once agreed to send the Hundred and Fifty-second 
Division to over the “ Double Crasner,” which was seized 
and is being hdd by the Forty-seventh Divimon on our present 
ri ght.. Next (29th) he came to see me again, and 

proposed to send the whole of the Ninth Corps (to which the 


of the battle* m general and of the service 
particulai : 
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Hiutdied and Fiftjr^wsond Diviaon bdonj^) to take over ^ 
«ctt ground up to and including HiD 70. Thia reliit is nw 
‘ taking place, and I am organinng a new attack on the enemy's 
tMrJ and (we believe) last line on the early momi^ <» 
October 2. The attacking troops will be in oonfflderable depth ■ 

and should succeed. , » 

There is no doubt tiie French Tenth Army, like ourselveB, 
was heavily opposed. In fact we know that they had the 
whole of the Second German GuaM Qprps (which we know 
has just been brought over from Bufsia) in front of ttem. 
They have since got on well and have captuifed Vimy Bidge. 

* When our attack gets forward the French will be able to 
Ksfc heavy artillery on to Hill 70 and, in conjunction with guns 
on the Vimy Bidge, they will be able to direct effective cross- 
fire on the plain to the east of Vimy. 

The news from Champagne was very last night. They 

say they have pierced the enemy’s last line of trenches wuth 
of St. Maiie-k-Py, and that they have put three fresh divisions 
throud this gap, besides some cavalry. 

Various documents which have been found amongst the 
prisoners make it dear that the Germans intended to make 
a big attack on us during October. We have therefore tuned 
our offensive well. 

Since Friday last my Personal H^quarters have been 
at T.niftii», where I am in close touch with the main attack. I 
' have a special tdephone to Bobertson’s room at St. Om«. 

I have managed to see and talk to a good many of the 
troops which have been engaged, particularly the Ninth and 
Fifteenth Divisions, which have both done splendidly. 

• • • * 

piTiPJi dictating this this morning I find that the French 
will have to make more giound to tha East before they can 
put guns on the Bidge. ^ 

Sir John erred a Uttle qp the side of optimism. .The 
' taking of Hill 70 by the superb Bifte^th (Scotti^ 
Diviaion stands to its undjang credit, and WM a 
foretaste of tiie contribution which tiie “ Kitch^er 
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Armies ” would make to eventual victory. Lack of 
support alone prevented their retaining the points 
they had so hardly won, and they had much ado to 
establish a line on the forward slopes of the Hill. 

Foch’s Tenth Army made its way some steps up 
the Vimy Ridge, but could never grip the crest ; and 
the German reserves arrived in fury and force to bar 
Joflre’s road in Chaippagne. 

But JofEre, Sir Jo^, and Foch had not laboured in 
vain. Their aulumn campaign had given the German 
High Command cause for genuine anxiety, and General 
Ludendorfi in his reminiscences ^ admits that nothing 
but the arrival of strong bodies of troops from the 
Russian zone averted a serious set-back in France. 

The Germans hastily availed themselves of their 
refreshed strength to institute a series of sharp counter- 
attacks, culminating on October 8 in an assault to 
which the Allied leaders so retorted as to give the 
German front the apjiearance of a shambles. 

The German attack [Sir John wrote to ELitchener on 
October 10] made on the afternoon of the 8th upon our line 
south of the Canal — ^the right being now taken over by the 
French — consisted of 28 battalions in first line. The French 
say they have some 4000 dead in front of their line, and there 
are from 5000 to 6000 dead (at least) lying in heaps and piles 
near our trenches. There must have be%n a German loss of 
20,000. Our casualties were under 6000. I think you would 
like to hear this. • 

Further fighting /or a week .swayed to and fro, 
chiefly round the Hohenzollem ftud on 

October 16 a term was set Jo the battle of Loos. 
Neither French nor English had reason to be dis- 
satisfied with their performances, and this perhaps 

^ My War Memoriu, 1914-1918, i. 172. 

VOL. m 8 
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made easier the question of detadbing Allied troops 
from the Western front for Salonika — ^a course which 
JofEre came himself to London to press upon the 
British Gh>vemment. The French War Minister, 
M. liGllerand, was at the same moment arguing with 
warmth that British troops ought further to' relieve 
the French by taking over a longer stretch of line on 
the Western front — a point Which remained for long 
a bone of contention. Both sides could claim a very 
strong case — each from its own point df view. Judged 
as a matter of mere mileage the French plea was 
convincing — ^they were holding a far longer line, in 
proportion to ^eir numbers, than we were. The 
British rejoinder took account of the strength rather 
than the length of the line ; the French front was in 
many places held so weakly, both by themselves and 
by the enemy, that from these “ quiet sectors ” they 
could afEord to give ground without imperilling any 
vital point. 

On the other hand, the British in Flanders — of 
whom a large proportion were new troops — ^were 
wedged in so tightly between their £ront line and the 
Channel ports that they could yield no inch of ground 
to an enemy who always kept himself at full strength 
in the North. 

Sir John was reasonably accommodating as to the 
despatch of troops for Salonika, but rightly adamant 
in resisting any further extension of his front. ^ 

• e 

c ^ “ Le 13 octobre 1915. 

“ Cher M. Millsband — ^ 

** J*esp^ie que tou» auree la bont^ do common iquer le suivant ao 
Gto^ral Joffre. Je me permet|| de le lui faiie parvenir par votre inter- 
m^diaire afin que tous soyez parfaitement an oouiant do conteno. 

Je sois bien reoonnaiasant an 04n5ral Joffre pour son appi5oiation 
par 4crit de la filiation dans TEst, qui d*aillenrs s’accordait ezaotement 
aveo les vues qo*il m*a ezprim^es 2b notre demidre renoontre. 

J’ai auasi re^u le mot urgent qu’il m*a enyoyb et qui m*a fait oomprendre 
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The non-achiei^ment of victory at Gallipoli im- 
pelled the Government to seek an o&et in some 
striking and spectacular coup in the East. In the 
nick of time General Townshend on September 28 
hit tbe^Turks hard at Kut-el-Amara and hurled them 
back on Baghdad. To have and to hold the ancient 
seat of the Caliphate became a prime point of policy : 
it would be an opporJiunS rehabilitation of the British 
name throughout the Orient. But to do this it was im- 
perative to sen(f fresh troops to the Tigris. Eatchener, 
who had been greatly concerned at the sufEerings of 
the Indian infantry in France during the previous 
winter, had for some time been contemplating their 
transfer to some other theatre before the next winter 
should set in. The advent of an instalment of the 
New Armies had now made this possible, and the 
two Indian Infantry Divisions went joyfully to the 
assistance of Townshend. 

As soon as he had wound up the accounts of 
the battle of Loos, Sir John paid one of his rapid 
visits to London to consult Kitchener and the Home 


combien il esp^rait qu'aucune demarche ne serait faite pour retirer des 
troupes du commandement de Sir John French jusqu’h ce quo les operations 
en oours ne soient tenninees. 

** ]£tant donne decision qu*il m’a communiquee relative k Timpossibilite 
de pousser plus loin Toffensive en Champagne (qo4 aurait M tant k desirer 
k ce moment oh TAllemagne disperse ses forces et se trouve aux abois pour 
maintenir sa position en Champagne et Artois), et aussi en vue du fait que 
la France expedie rapidemcnt des divisions k TEst, il nous parait neoessaire 
d’y envoyer des troupes*britanniques te plus t6t possible. 

“ J’ai soumis h Sir John French la question de foumir ces troupes mais 
je ne voie pas le moyen de retirer dc notre frqrit les divisions qui devraient 
partir de suite h moins que le Generalissimo nq consente h relever— -avec 
des divisions franyais— le front tenu k pr^nt par les 2 divisions au plus 
sud de Tarm^e du General Monro. ^ 

** Quant k la repartition ult^rieure dc aotre front, nous aurions alors le 
temps d’examiner avec Sir John French comment mieux les autres divisions 
pourraient htre relevees. • 

** Tout k vous 


Kttohsnsb.’* 
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authorities as to the despatch of British divisions to 
Salonika and of Indian divisions to Mesopotamia. 
Before returning to St. Omer he went to see Joffre 
at Chantilly, and on October 18 wrote : 

I am enclosing copy of an official letter I am seeding to 
W.O. — partly in reply to their letter to us &s to possibilities 
of sending divisions away from here to the East, and partly 
contesting the memo. — ^wlich Qetege Arthur sent me to-day — 
laying down M. Millerand’s views as to the relative shares of 
defensive work undertaken by the French and ourselves. . . . 

I came direct to Chantilly from London and saw Joffre 
this morning. We had a long conference, and he dwelt 
strongly on the necessity of getting troops under weigh for 
Salonika as speedily as possible. I also feel this myself, and, 
as I told you, I am ready to do anything I possibly can to 
expedite matters and help you in this serious dilemma. 

I am therefore sending the Twenty-eighth Division first. 
They begin entraining for Marseilles on Thursday 21st. 
Jofee is relieving two divisions of the Third Army — Twenty- 
second first. This relief will be completed in time to enable the 
Twenty-second to follow the Twenty-eighth without delay. 
The despatch of the two Indian divisions and four others must 
be dependent upon the arrival of the divisions of the Fourth 
Army to relieve them. I am doing all I can to arrange to 
help you with battalion officers, and in other possible ways to 
make these divisions available. 

I can go over and see you again when the King leaves 
(29th according to present arrangements) and discuss these 
questions. 

To the Twenty-eighth and Twenty-second British 
Divisions destined f({f Salonika it was decided to add 
the Twenty-seveijjbh, and these, vdth the Indian 
Force, were embarking for the East just when 
Kitchener himself started on his mission. From 
Paris he wrote to the P rimp Minister : 

I have had my interview with Briand and GaUieni. As 
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regards Salonika it ft very difficult to get in a word ; they 
were both full of the necessity of pushing in troops, and would 
not think of coming out. They simply sweep all military 
difficulties and dangers aside, and go on political lines — such 
as saving a remnant of Serbs, bringing Greece in, and inducing 
ItumanA to joii^ I could get no idea from them as to when 
the troops could come out ; they only said they must watch 
events. 

As regards Gallipoli, they both said it would be a disaster 
if we abandon our position there and allow the Turks to go 
free. 1 said, if we found it necessary to maintain our position, 
we might have to use the Twenty-eighth Division on the 
Peninsula, relieving some of the tir^ troops there that could 
go to Salonika without loss of time. They rather agreed to 
this, and I said we would let them know before we diverted 
troops. 

As regards the Arab movement, they quite agreed in 
pushing it on, but had no troops to help it forward. They 
spoke of maintaining French sentimental rights in Syria, but 
not with any view of stopping an Arab movement there. 
They quite saw that there would be no chance of any such 
movement if Gallipoli was evacuated. 

As regards a greater entente between the General StafEs, 
they were in entire agreement, but wanted a combined War 
Council to decide on the policy of the war — with executive 
powers. Briand said this was being taken up officially. I 
pressed on them that in the meantime the Staffs should get 
into closer touch and discuss together, and Gallieni promised 
to let us have an offider de liaison, and to consider the matter 
carefully ; but it is very difficult to pin them down to any 
actual fact. I shall see him again and try and get this 
arranged before I go. • 

They were fully alive to the dangers in Egypt. 

• 

The better co-ordination «£ the Allies' strategy 
was a subject seldom absent from Jiis thoughts. 
Earnestly, if so far only 'informally, he had sought 
to represent both to his chief colleagues and to the 
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French Ministeis the vital need a closer entente 
between the Allied General Staffs. . The French 
Premier favoured setting up a body akin to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Versailles War Council of two years 
later. Kitchener was dead against arming ap. inter- 
national council with executive powers. He saw 
many objections, and, above all, he set his face like 
a flint against vesting any council, however consti- 
tuted, with actual control over military plans and 
operations — such an arrangement would ask for 
trouble in drawn-out discussions, delay, and com- 
promise. Unifl.cation of military control was to him 
an object of even eager desire, but he saw the certain 
difficully of finding the right man and of devising 
the best machinery. Eventually his suggestion was 
to bear fruit in consultations held under JofEre’s 
presidency at regular intervals between the supreme 
military authorities of the chief Allies. The earliest 
of these conferences for the co-qrdination of military 
plans met in December 1915, and marked the first 
real step towards unity of command. 



CHAPTER CXXV 

• 

Supplies to tlfe armies in being and to be were a 
scarcely less weighty subject than the armies them- 
selves, but the one relief from anxious care which 
Kitchener enjoyed was in the matter of food, clothing, 
and comforts for the Field Forces. So shrewd was the 
providence and so fruitful were the efforts of Sir John 
Cowans, the Quartermaster-General, that as regards 
his department the Secretary of State had to apply 
no spur — scarcely to make a suggestion.^ “ Carry on, 
and consult me if you are in difficulties,” he had but 
to say to his inestimably efficient subordinate ; “ only 
let me be sure the men, who must be exposed to hurt 
and risk of life, have everything that wit can devise 
or money buy for their comfort and health.” 

It is not to belittle the department of the Quarter- 
master-General, which continued through five years 
of a world-wide war to supply to tlfe edge of profusion 
and with startling rapidity every article of necessity, 
comfort, and alniost of luxury, to say that the depart- 
ment of the Master-General of , the Ordnance was at 
once and always m the thick of greater, because 
more highly technical, difficulties. Kitchener knew 
as well as any one the fine fighting character of Sir 

> He sent the Quartermaster-ixeneral to France* on more than one 
occasion to impress on the Commandors-in-Chief the importance of con* 
structing light railways. 
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John Flench ; he knew better — because certainly 
earlier — ^than Sir John could do the requirements of 
ever-increasing forces for prolonged fighting ; and he 
saw that on himself devolved the charge of forging 
every possible weapon to strengthen the arm the 
Conunander-in-Chief for the blows he *must rain on 
a huUdng foe. 

There stood out three grdat peeds — guns, ammu- 
nition, and labour; and of tii«se the greatest and 
most bafiSing was labour. 

The problem, too, was of creation, and not, as in 
the case of Continental armies, adaptation. Just as 
Kitchener had found the War Office administration 
wholly inadequate to the waging of a great war, so 
he was forced to evolve, instead of merely operate, 
machinery for the supply of munitions of war. He 
knew that even the Expeditionary Force was sparsely 
provided with medium artillery and wholly impro- 
vided with, heavy artillery, and that it must be 
compelled to an expenditure of ammunition which 
would outrun supplies immediately available. He 
could not but foresee that for many a long month 
munitions would multiply less quickly than the men 
he was planning to put in the field. 

The economical pre-war policy of the Government 
— enjoined on them by the electorate — ^necessarily for- 
bade any generous provision of war material ; and 
the real root of any wd all deficiency was that the 
nation plunged into Armageddon without armaments. 
There was but a .tenuous store of guns> rifles, and 
ammunition ; there was, no reserve of machine-guns 
other than those for the Expeditionary Force. The. 
lack of preparalbion for real war was only to be realised 
by those whose business it was to make it good. 
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Woolwich Arsenftl had been leduced to meagre pro- 
portions to meet financial exigencies, and could 
not be expected to do more than supply the first 
seven Divisions. The starved ordnance firms, whose 
eye^ waited almost entirely on the Lords of the 
Admiralty for orders, were, with little plant and 
less material, impotent to meet sudden and staggering 
demands. * 

Kitchener, when« he found the cupboard bare, 
complained less of the lack of monitions than of the 
absence of all machinery for producing them.^ Each 
belligerent had miscalculated his requirements ; every 
army in the field after a few months’ fighting was 
confronted with shortage. But whereas the other 
Powers had to expand their means. Great Britain 
had to improvise hers. Kitchener’s difi&culties at 
the beginning of the war were analogous to those 
of a chef who, to produce an omelette, must first 
establish a poultry farm. He had simultaneously 
to meet the immediate necessities of the Divisions 
following one another to France and — while his 
colleagues in Council and the Commander-in-Chief in 
the Field were prattling of the war being a matter 
of months — to make provision for that army of 
millions, the vision of which, as the real gatherer of 
victory, had dawned on his mind alone. With means 
just sufficient to keep Sir John on his feet and with no 
potentialities for immediate e:^ansion, he must pro- 
vide for a long and bitter and iar-flung tussle with a 
powerful enemy who for half a cejitury had devoted 
himself to purposeful preparation. 

^ “ Did they remember, when they went headlong into a war like thia, 
that they were without an army„and without any freparatioii to equip 
one ? ** was the cry wrung froni him once when the dEy*8 work hapd been 
specially wearing. 
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The retreat from Mons and the hard pounding on 
the Aisne demonstrated the absolute need of guns 
and houdtzers of a heavier calibre than had previously 
been used, and not a moment was lost in ordering 
sixteen 9'2-inch howitzers, and hurried steps^ were 
taken towards acquiring as many 6-iubh howitzers 
as could be collected. A Committee of artillery 
experts was formed to work o'ut ^e possible require- 
ments for siege operations on a Jarge scale ; and on 
their advice sixteen more 9'2-inch howitzers were 
put in hand, and thirty-two 12-inch howitzers ; 
while some 6-inch guns were provided with travelling 
carriages and other 6-inch guns were converted into 
8-inch howitzers.^ With the promise of thirty-two 
9'2-inch and thirty-two 12-inch howitzers which 
Kitchener was able to make him in January Sir 
John expressed himself as more than content. 

It was not until eight or nine months later that Sir 
John had the 8-inch and 9’2-mch howitzers in any 
number in batteries. He quickly recognised their 
great value, and, as he found the pattern of the 
latter wholly suitable for service conditions, the pro- 
vision of a larger quantity was taken up forthwith. 
At the Secretary of State’s suggestion. Sir John, 
at Midsummer 1915, put forward his recommenda- 
tions, which were at once approved, and demands for 

^ On September 15 he wrote to Lord Roberts, j^hom he kept closely 
informed : “ We have already taken steps to provide a large number of 
6-moh howitzers canying a hundred-pound shelly both lyddite and shrapnel 
We have also made arrangemtnts for 6-inch guns on mobile carriages to 
go over there.” Sir John wrote to Kitchener on September 24, 1914 : 
** We have had the new howitzers in action to-day with splendid results. 
The Old Fort of Cond4, just aboii^ the village of that name, has been full 
of Germans for the last week. & few rounds from these big guns sent 
hundreds of them flying out of the Fort over the plateau in the rear. The 
field-guns then got A them with shrapnel and did good execution. 1 am 
very grateful to you for sending them so promptly and feel sure they will 
have great efiEeoti” 
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sufficient guns and howitzers on the scale agreed on 
were then passed on to the Ministty of Munitions. 

The total sum of guns prescribed for the E3q)e- 
ditionary Force was 484, and, when the Ministry of 
Munitions was formed. Kitchener was able to say 
that, with India’s contribution of her spare pieces, 
he had put in hand tenfold that number, after 
replacing captured„dafhaged, or worn-out guns. 

• 

On October 12, 1914, the War Secretary presided 
over the first meeting of the Cabinet Committee on 
Munitions, instituted by the Prime Minister, and 
consisting of Lord Haldane, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, Mr. McKenna, Mr. Runciman, 
and Lord Lucas.^ They set themselves to organise 
all trade resources, and decided not to do so centrally 
from the War Office direct, but rather through a 
system of decentralisation, main orders being placed 
with the Ordnance Factories and large armament 
firms, who would themselves expand and subcon- 
tract in default of existing buildings and machinery.* 

Every nerve was strained, every suggestion con- 
sidered, every possibility explored, for attaining the 
maximum output of really reliable material within 
the minimum period of time but what was realised 
was usually short of what was promised. 

The expenditure of gun and howitzer ammumtion, 

^ The Wat Office belieted that by June 1916 it wonld be poesible to 
turn out 864 18-pounders ; the contiaotorn mote sanguine, hoped (though 
they could not guarantee) to supply as many aa2148 by July 1 ; the Cabinet 
Committee, more sanguine still, ordered furtlftr increase. But it is one 
thing to order and quite another to s^re delivery, and on July 1, 191^ 
the manufacturers had deUvered only 18-pounder guns, 166 4-5-inch 
hovitzers, and 37 60-ponnders. They had envisaged the possibiUty of 
producing 2148, 630, and 96 respectively. 

* In July 1916 the Munitions Advisory Council, presided over by the 
Mmister, adopted the eelf-Bame course. 
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Btaiting on an unexampled scale, ^nt up by leaps 
and bounds. The million and a half rounds sent out 
in the first six months swelled to four and a quarter 
millions by the end of the next six months, while 
another four months raised the total to eight mil^ons. 
The thirfy-three months of the South African war 
saw 273,000 rounds fired. During the first six months 
of the Great War the total fired was a million rounds. 
In the next three months the same figure was recorded 
— an increase of 100 per cent ; while from April 26, 
1916, to May 27^ the expenditure topped 776,000 
rounds. 

The figures illustrating the progressive manufacture 
of 18-pounder ammunition are even more striking, 
if it is remembered that the machinery and tools had 
to be of a special type to provide a quick rate of 
output. In 1914, the monthly pre-war average of 
3000 rounds was raised in August and September to 
10,000 ; in October and November to 46,000 ; in 
December to 78,000 ; in January 1916 to 93,000 ; 
in February to 128,000 ; in March to 194,000 ; in 
April to 226,000; in May to 400,000. By the 
following October the figure reached 1,014,812.* The 
total supply of gun ammunition of every nature 
during January 1916 amoimted to 179,300 rounds, 
and in May the figures reached 483,630. 

During the fifteen months covering the period in 
which supplies reached, the Army under War Office 
orders, 7,000,000 roun^ and 3317 guns (208 60- 
pounders and upwards) were sent out. By March 1, 
1916, the figures were ],900,000 rounds and 1100 

^ For the four weeks ending November 5, 1916, the consumption approxi- 
mated to 1,120,000 pe^ week. • 

> Of course no portion of these supplies repremt any deliveries on 
orders placed by the Ministry of Munitions. 
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guns. Such figiires pale into insignificance as com- 
paied to the vast volume of projectiles with which 
Haig was later to beat into dust the acpursed system 
of Frossianism ; but, starting from zero and with 
evei^ obstacle to breast and overcome, they suggest 
as fine an ofltput of material as was made from end 
to end of the war. 



CHAPTER CXXVI 


Bepobe the war the value and use of machine-gun 
fire had been keenly debated in England and Germany, 
who were at one in adopting the proportion of only 
two machine-guns per thousand men. Active service 
at once revealed the true worth of the arm, and the 
Germans immediately — and by virtue of their immense 
war factories quite easily — ^increased the number of 
guns per battalion. But what Grennany could do 
England could not. 

The weapon adopted before the war was patented 
here by Messrs. Vickers, who alone were competent 
to make it. Without waiting for any mandate from 
Sir John, 1792 machine-guns were ordered — a number 
far in excess of any requirements then thought 
possible, and regarded by the believers in a short 
sharp war as a gamble in futures. In January 1915 
Vickers were given carte blanche to supply every 
piece they could turn out. The Lewis gun, of which 
one firm enjoyed the monopoly of nianufacture, had 
only been tried and aj^roved early in 1914, but before 
the end of the yef» everything they could turn out 
was requisitioned. The^ number of machine-guns of 
all patterns ordered by Kitchener before May 1916 . 
for delivery u;^ to the end •of 1916, including some 
from America, exceeded 27,000. 
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America wa% at once laid under contribution, 
though here zeal had to be tempered with discretion.^ 
The War Office, for instance, was charged in Parlia- 
ment with refusing to accept an offer with quick 
delivery for 10,000 Colt guns. The reason for the 
refusal was ‘that, apart from the impossibiliiy of 
adapting the Colt gun to our purposes, the manu- 
facture was to vest^ net in the Colt Company itself, 
but in some other pfirty in the background, of whose 
very existence — ^to say nothing of eicperience and 
capacity — ^little could be gleaned. It was a question 
whether this shadowy — if not shady — entity had any 
knowledge of the craft, and inquiry engendered a sus- 
picion that the offer lacked bonajides, and suggested 
that a snare might have been set for the country by 
a couple of German agents. 

A very different story was when, early in October 
1914, the Bethlehem Steel Corporation offered a few 
hours’ option on a million complete roimds of field-gun 
ammimition — for that time an enormous quantity — 
to be delivered in twelve months. Within four hours 
the offer was accepted, and Mr. Schwab, the master 
spirit of the Corporation, crossed the Atlantic to 
see Kitchener. “ This war,” Kitchener said to him, 
“ is not going to be a short one. I foresee five years 
of it at least. I want you to pledge that the control 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation will not be sold 
by you and your associates under five years from 
now.” The agreement was n^ide on the spot, and 
the immense capacities of the fimai secured for the 
Allies for the rest of the war.^ 

> America at this time was full of “ hot-air artiste,” a term applied to 
would-be contractors who had a stock phrase that they could turn out any 
amount of anything in ninety days. 
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As regards rifles, the productiov. of which takes 
longer to organise than any other article in the 
solder’s equipment, the provision with which we 
entered the lists against the greatest military power 
of the world was 760,000, with a weekly output 
of 6000 — barely sufficient to make ' up wastage. • 
Machinery for making rifles and their ammunition 
was at once set up to cope with ffitherto undreamed- 
of requirements, and orders ^yere placed — outside 
our usual peace-time factories — for ^,860,000 rifles, 
in addition to those already in hand. As many as 
two millions were ordered in America, delivery to 
begin in July 1916, but not until May 1916 did any 
consignment make its appearance. Moreover, the 
losses in rifles in the early hard fighting against 
desperately heavy odds were beyond all surmise, and 
the re-arming of combatants and the arming of the 
men in training to take their place in the firing line 
was one of Kitchener’s most parking cares.^ A 
friend who in the early weeks of the war noted in 
him signs of strain asked him if he were sleeping 
well. “ I shall never have a good night’s rest,” he 
answered, “ until I have two million rifles and their 
ammunition, and that cannot be yet.” 

The peg on which many critics hung an indictment 
was the allegation that full victory to our arms in 
Flanders was denied us because of a lamentable — 
and, as was suggested, avcndable — ^failure to supply 

r 

^ Kitchener was taken to task for Ba 3 rmg, in March 1915, that ** rifles 
were not by any means greatest need ’* and that ** shells and fuzes 
were more important.’* The purport of the dictum was that the pro- 
spective rifle supply was adequate^ to an army numbering two millions, the 
mi i-rlmum admitted by the Qoveniment at that time, and that to arrange ^ 
for a larger output ifOM to divert laboq^ from more immediate necessary 
effort ^e moment the three million standard of men was adopted, he 
fit once ordered 1,500,000 more rifles. 
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high explosive shells, and the subject was destined 
for several months to become the theme of acute 
controversy. 

The adoption of tbia projectile for field artillery had 
beenT>|ten discussed on the Continent, and the French 
used it sparsely in Morocco. Kitchener had fired high 
explosive shell from his field howitzers at Omdurman, 
and again in South, Africa ; and it was employed 
seriously during the JBalkan campaigns of 1912, but 
perhaps with insufficient effect to attract the approval, 
or at any rate to earn the recommendation, of the 
then Chief of Staff at the War Office. 

The first proposal to use high explosive shell in 
field-guns^ proceeded, not from Sir John to Kitchener, 
but from the War Office to General Headquarters in 
France. Before the war was a week old the Master- 
General of the Ordnance was inquiring whether some 
high explosive shell would not be welcome for horse 
and field artillery. The hesitating reply from the 
G.O.C.R.A. was, “This is reaUy a big question. 
Consensus of opinion among guimers seems so far to 
be that hi gh explosive from the German field-guns is 
terrible in its moral effect, but that the actual result 
is not very great. ... As an advance opimon I 
should say that, if you really have safe explosive for 
field-guns, by all means proceed to manufacti^. 
Our gunners would certainly like to be in possession 
of it, and I suppose money is but little object, and it 
will take considerable time to supply , will it not ? 

A further inquiry from London, elicited on Sep- 
tember 7 an answer that the njatter had not yet been|, 


» High explosive shells hed for long 

tttZ jKTSSKf I.S S. iU 

after extended pre-war trials. 

•voL.ni ’’ 
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submitted to the Commander-in-Chief, but that the 
Chief of the Staff thought high explosive “ would be 
welcome in the long-run.” A rider was added that 
there was not quite enough data to go upon, that 
” the moral effect of the stuff is no doubt high, ^ugh 
the actual effect does not seem to come up to state- 
ments.” The next day the Master-^General of the 
Ordnance was asked to write again on the subject, and 
a week later a telegram was received stating that the 
subject of high explosive had been brdoght before the 
Commander-in-Chief, who concurred in the request 
that the War Office should supply it as soon as 
possible. On October 19 the first 1000 18-pr. H.E. 
shell were sent out to France for trial ; ^ three weeks 
later a favourable report was received, and the War 
Office was asked to send in future, as soon as pro- 
curable, 60 per cent H.E. and 60 per cent shrapnel 
for the 18-pr. and 13-pr. guns. A week later the 
Headquarters in France asked that the proportion 
of high explosive should be dropped to 26 per cent, 
and a fortnight later confirmed the diminution. 

Elitchener decided that high explosive should 
have a department to itself, and in November 1914 
Lord Moidton, a Lord of Appeal and well known 
as a great lawyer and scientist, was called in to take 
charge. He told Lord Moulton that the war would 
be of far longer duration than he could yet persuade 
any one to believe, and that large and largely increas- 
ing quantities of high explosive would be required. 
The reply was th^ the only way in which this could 
be effected was “ by ^widening the programme of 

^ It has often been stated that without H.E. shell for field-guns wire 
entanglements could not be cleared ; ]^ut trials carried out in Flanders in 
January 1915 proved that rather more efiect was obtained with 18-pr. 
shrapnel than with H.E. shell 
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manufactuTe.” Pure Trinitrotoluol must — so the 
War Secretary was assured — ^fall hopelessly short of 
the imme nse quantities required, and it was an 
absolute necessity to use it in small quantities and 
in mijcture with Nitrate of Ammonia. Kitchener 
could not at* once secure for this suggestion the 
favour of the experts, who very reasonably urged 
lack of experience iq w&r and difficulties with regard 
to the fuzes to be employed. But he would reject 
no advice ten<fmg towards a larger output of this 
explosive, and gave Lord Moulton a free hand to 
proceed with the manufacture of such admixtures, 
one of which, “ Amatol,” was multiplied to the end 
of the war in overwhelming quantities, to the con- 
fusion of the Grerman armies. Parallel endeavours 
were made to obtain fuzes different in pattern from 
those used for shrapnel shells, and which offered 
much more trouble than the manufacture of the shell 
body. The Germans must have squirmed to hear 
that Kitchener, through Lord Moulton, had suc- 
ceeded in acquiring and transferring to England 
while war was raging a factory for producing the 
Toluol needed for T.N.T. set up by them in Rotter- 
dam, and furthermore had annexed in conjunction 
with France the whole production pf a great Nitrate 
Factory in Norway which must otherwise have been 
employed on behalf of the enemy. 

At the end of 1914 Army Headquarters in France 
made up their minds that 60 per cent of H.E. for 
horse and field guns was what tlwjy really required. 
The Army Council had to cousyier whether machinery, 
now being employed to produce the 18-pounder 
shrapnel so xirgently required, should be diverted 
to the production of H.E. sheU— it being a known 
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factor in the problem that no H.E. shell could be 
tamed out for at least ten weeks. The result 
would have been that during this period the supply 
of absolutely necessary field-gun ammunition would 
be seriously jeopardised, and this at the mpment 
when the Conunander-in-Chief in the field was press- 
ing for every round. Eatchener, without arresting 
his shrapnel orders, urged thd experienced armament 
firms to make still further and supreme efiorts to 
provide H.E. shell ; he enlisted the services of other 
establishments previously engaged on other manu- 
factures, and pressed Canada and America into 
this in addition to their other work. He secured 
positive promises of nearly half a million H.E. shells 
to be delivered by the middle of May, and any dis- 
appointment was due to uncompleted machinery and 
buildings and to paucity of labour. 

It was at one time murmured that the Army 
Council had turned an unwilling ear to Sir John’s 
urgent requests — ^that they had stonily declined to 
work up to more than 20 rounds a gun a day, and 
had refused his request for 60 per cent of H.E. 
The reply issued from the War Of6.ce bore no such 
complexion : 

The Council desi^ to emphasise the fact that the oideis 
for manufactuie are not being limited to what they think it 
necessary to supply, but are entirely conditioned by the hipest 
possible output of the ordnance factories throughout the 
Empire and the trade of England and the allied and neutral 
countries of the world. 

In connection wlCh the above proposed supply of 60 
rounds a gun a day the Cormdl wish to invite your attention 
to enclosed letto^ giving the opinion of the French War 

i 

^ The French Military Attach^ had been deputed to write to Kitchener : 

t 1^ Ministie de la Guerre de France, r^pondant k la question que tous 
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0£Eice> from which^it will be seen that, according to the 
experience of the French Army, based on a much larger 
number of troops and guns over a mucK longer line than that 
occupied by the British Army, a figure of 20 rounds a gun 
has been accepted by them as being sufficient to meet our 
requirements. 

It is understood that the French, after arduous work, have 
secured a manufacturing output of 40,000 rounds a day, and 
that they hope to inci^as^ this in the near future up to 20 
rounds a gun a day ; qpd although the Council are unaware 
of the German butput, they think it incredible that the 
Germans will be able to manufacture, or find the material 
for, an output of above the 400,000 rounds a day or more 
which would be required to supply them on the scale regarded 
by you as necessary for this w’ar. 

The Army Council will, however, continue their endeavours 
to augment the output of gun ammunition, and if and when 
the figure of 20 rounds a day for every gun in the field is 
attained, they will not relax their efforts irf the direction of 
further increases if experience proves this allowance to be 
inadequate. 

The Council would point out that although in the present 
operations in trenches the employment of a great number of 
H.E. shells may be found necessary for the field-guns, they 
cannot help t hinking that the nature of the operations may 


m’avez pri4 da lui poser, me prie de faire connaitre k Votre Excellence oe 
qui suit : 

“ 1. Le chiffre de 20 coups par pidce et par jous a admis pour assurer 
le coefficient indispensable, en so basant sur la consommation atteinte 
pendant plusieurs mois, et notamment en Flandre oil lea corps engages ont 
tire du 26 octobre au 23 novembre, 33 coups par pi6ce et par jour on 
moyenne. 

“ 2. II estime cependant que I’arm^e anglaise pourrait se cpntenter d*un 
chiffre moindre, car elle a, dans Toffensive, €es proc6d6s un peu diff^rents 
des n6tres, et garde tou jours des forces import jntes en seconde ligne, pour 
Ics bosoius do 1a loldvo* ^ 

“ 3. II est exact que le tir des battenes allemandes (batteries de campagne 
Burtout) s’est ralenti. L*6conomie des nftinitions a 6t6 rocommand4e dans 
certaines circonstances. Les aUemands utilisent tons teuis canons d*ancion 
module, les canons fran 9 ais pris*ir Maubeuge. Us se servent de pro- 
jectiles en fonte et de fusses tr^s d^fectueuses, qui indique une fabrication 
h&tive.*’ . 
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again alter as they have done in the pasl^, when the shrapnel 
shell will be found more effective on the enemy, and, there- 
fore, though doing all in their power to increase the number 
of H.E. shell, they hesitate to make any sudden change 
which would interrupt the present output, but at the^same 
time they will gradually work up to the increased percentage 
asked for. 

• 

Kitchener’s anxieties wer4 tbick on him at this 
moment ; for, while he was striving to meet Sir John’s 
requirements in esse and in fosse, he was painfully 
aware — through the Supplies to Allies Committee 
which he had instituted — ^that the Commander-in- 
Chief’s anxious demands were echoed loudly from 
France and Russia, and, working hand-in-hand — ^as 
he constantly was — ^with the French Commander, one 
of his worst moments was when, early in February, 
the news reached him that a certain shell on which 
JofEre was relying for his future operations had 
caused premature exq)losions of a deadly and dis- 
astrous character. 

Criticism sometimes sought a target in the person 
of Sir Stanley von Donop, the Master-General of the 
Ordnance. He was alleged to be hyper-conservative, 
to refuse offers made to him, to miss opportunities of 
securing material^ That he did not accept open- 
mouthed all that was dangled in front of him was 
happily true. In September 1914 General Deville 
arrived from France to discuss the whole question of 
high explosive, and (produced the design of a shell 
which he said coadd be manufactured with a good 
economy of time, since^the component parts were at 
hand. With the exception of von Donop, everybody, 
the War Secretary included, was impressed; the 
Master-General of the Ordnance steadfastly refused 
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approval. Kitchener told a friend that immediately 
after the conference he asked his subordinate rather 
testily why he had been so ‘‘ stuffy^’^ about the design, 
and received the pithy reply, Because in my opinion 
it is^imsafe.” It is significant that four months later 
came the bursting of 800 guns and the derangement 
of Jeffreys contemplated offensive. Kitchener told 
Mr. Asquith bluntly that if the same fiasco had 
happened in England the Prime Minister and the 
War Mimster 'frould have been hanged on the gallows 
of public opinion, and that our immunity froni de- 
fective guns was due to the restraining advice of the 
M.G.O. He told von Donop that he was prepared 
to defend him openly in the House of Lords, but it 
was eventually arranged that he should write to the 
Prime Minister : 

I wish to place on record the complete confidence which 
I and the Army Council have in Major-General Sir S. B. 
von Donop, Master-General of the Ordnance. 

He has worked hard to supply the Army with the guns 
and ammunition needed in these days of enormous expansion, 
and has the complete confidence of every member of his 
Department. 

Above all, he has by the application of technical know- 
ledge of the highest order secured that the guns and ammuni- 
tion supplied are of a quality to ensure adequate safety, and 
he has enabled us to avoid the dangers — from which we know 
some of our Allies have suffered — arising from the use of 
material which has bpen hastily Qonstructed and allowed to 
fall too far below the accepted standards. Wherever his 
experience baa satisfied* him that interests of efiSiciency 
would not be damaged, he ho-s been ready to advise relaxa- 
tions from rigidly drawn specifiditions. 

I have to-day seen General du Cane, and he informs me 
that the Army in France have complete confidence in General 
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von Donop and consider him by far the most qualified technical 
adviser of suitable rank th.it could be ’obtained from the 
B^iment of Artilleryi 

In Januaiy the French War Minister, M. Millerand, 
came to London to consult Kitchener as to what 
England’s future contribution of men and munitions 
wo^d be. M. Millerand was taken to Aldershot and 
saw for himself the first of the New Armies in train- 
ing, and was told, confidentially^ when they and the 
next two Armies would be ready for* the field. He 
was deeply impressed with the magnitude and merits 
of the force which Great Britain was proposing to 
contribute, but deeply anxious as to the matter of 
munitions of war. On the 14th Elitchener had an 
interview — ^the first of many — ^with a delegate * from 
the French Minister, from whom he did not conceal his 
anxiely as to some methods which seemed unlikely to 

^ The Marquis de Chasseloup Laubat, a great French authority on 
explosive, who wrote ; 

** Tout d’abord Lord Kitchener examine h nouveau la question des ex- 
plosifs quit h oe moment-lh, presents une gravity et une acuit6 exceptionnelles 
pour les .^li^s en g6n6ral et la France en particulier. II n’est pas content. 
11 B*6tonne que le Ministre de la Guerre en France n’ait pas encore ratifi6 
officiellement la convention que, le lundi pr6c6dent 11 janvier, il a accepts 
Bur ma demands au nom de la Grande-Bretagne, aprte une discussion qui 
dure de midi a IJh. pendant la piemidre stance du ‘Supplies to Allies 
Committee.* II ne comprend pas pourquoi TAdministration de Bordeaux 
n*a pas accepts stance tenants un arrangement aussi avantageux pour les 
Alli^ : les 50,000 fusils japonais et les 40,000,000 de cartouches japonais 
que doit c4der la France 2Fla Grande-Bretagne vont accroltre le nombre de 
soldats anglais en Flandres et par consequent diminuer le trop lourd fardeau 
des soldats de la Bepublique ; les 2,300 tonnes de benzol anglais tout venant 
que la Grande-Bretagne remettra k la France chaque mois jusqu’h la fin 
des hostilites— et que Ton ne peut se procurer actuellement qu’en Angleterre 
— ^permettron^ aux Services ^ciiniques du Ministre de la Guerre de cr^er 
la fabrication d*un tonnage qJotidien de melinite suffisant pour repousser 
les attaques de TennemL 

** II rappelle avec amertume que, afin d’imposer lundi dernier mon projet 
de convention et Toctroi du permisyd’exportation, il a dfi briser les reticences, 
les tergiversations, et les resistances de gens qui, ignorant sans doute certains 
elements essentielsY^ leur service, et les dan^rs de I'heure presente, 
paraissent preoccup^ non point de vainole Tennemi, mais bien de ne pas se 
eompromettre et de ne pas assumer des lesponsabilitea. H se demand# 
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fulfil Jofire’s requirements, nix his apprehensions that 
labour in England was far from keeping step with the 
stem necessities of war. * 

pourquoi, en France, le Ministre de la Guerre n’a pas lui aussi impost sa 
volont®.^ II termine en declarant que, dans les graves circonstanoes actuelles, 
les chefs doivent aavoir ae d^ider rapidemcnt, agir sans tarder, payer de 
leur personne, et assumer les responsabilitds devant lesquelles se d^robent 
trop Bouvent les hauts fonctionnaires.** 



CHAPTER eXXVII 


I 

Undbblying deep and broad all Munitions trouble 
was Labour, or ratber tbe lack of it. How little 
the onlooker knew what was involved in the mere 
laying down of plant for manufaksture. For shell- 
making tiiere were required furnaces — ^which needed 
weeks to build and days to heat ; hydraulic forges ; 
steam-boilers; lathes, great and small; tools, fine 
in quality, innumerable in quantity, and of infinite 
variety ; complex chemical apparatus, demanding the 
utmost caution in handling — ^whence were these to 
be obtained, whither transported, how erected and 
set going? Then, how were the veteran workmen, 
scattered two years ago, to be foxmd and brought 
back — ^men absolutely indispensable for training new 
hands in the various crafts of munition-making ? 
Where was the labour to be obtained for building 
and making ready the new war factories 1 Men 
were wanted — ^not in hundreds or thoiisands, but 
in hundreds of thousands. The War Secretary 
pressed ‘other Government Departments to help 
him. The Boards of Trade agreed to find men of 
business capacity and push, with local knowledge 
of particular districts, ^ beat up labour. This was 
done at once, itnd workmen and mechanics were tom 
from their jobs and handed over to the armament 
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firms ; but yet ^ the coxJoe of a few weeks the 
numbers of men were in seriously decreasing pro- 
portion to the calls of the contractors. 

The Home OflSce was asked to utilise the Police 
for Ujiearthing fitters, miU-wrights, machine-hands, 
and skilled oi: unskilled labour, and the Police them- 
selves were requested to release any likely men in 
their own ranks. The Board of Education helped to 
obtain expert workgrs from technological institutes, 
and the Loc^ Government Board induced local 
authorities to spare their eligible employees for 
armament work. Kitchener wrote to the Minister 
of Education : 

I am, as you know, trying to augment our supply of 
fitters, mill-wrights, and skilled or unskilled labour, for use 
in increasing the output of munitions. 

Do you think that the technical school authorities have 
any such persons in their employ who could be taken from 
them for the vital necessities of our armament manufactories ? 

I do not wish to leave anything undone in my search for 
workmen, and should, therefore, be glad if you would kindly 
see whether any assistance is likely to be forthcoming from 
this source. 

Many employers stated that the volume of output 
could be largely increased if the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers would waive some o? their restrictions. 
Kitchener asked Sir George Askwith^ to convene a 
Committee to inquire as to production in Engineer- 
ing establishments engaged on Government work, and 
this Committee advised measure^to secure for work- 
men stable piece-rates, and thus remove one bar 
to production. They emplfasised specially that no^ 
stoppage, by strike or •lock-out, should take place 

^ Later Lord Askwith. 
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upon Government wo^, and tha,t female labour 
should be far more largely employed.^ Kitchener 
accordingly asked for additional powers under the 
Defence of the Realm Act, and urged that clauses 
should be incorporated in a Bill then being d;rafted 
to penalise employers who should cause a lock-out, 
or workmen employed on the production of war 
materials who should strike, oi any person who should 
incite either employer or employed to any act pre- 
judicial to a maximum output. 

These valuable clauses were — curiously enough — 
struck out of a measure designed to facilitate War 
Office requirements, though they were included in 
scarcely varied form in the Munitions Act passed 
five months later. 

Throughout February 1915 Kitchener was more 
and more distracted by insufficiency of labour, 
distressed by slackness and unpimctuality among 
some — ^if only some — of the workers, and restless 
under the still heavy hand of the Trades Unions.* 

^ ** Qet women into the factoriei ; get them in thousande,** Kitchener 
told General Mahon, an artillery expert deputed to inspect the manufactories. 

* “ With regard to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s practical suggestions, 
I am glad to see that there are more factories available for the output of 
war material in this country. The real crux of the situation is, in my 
opinion, the organisation of the skilled labour required to work the 
machinery, and, if the Ch^cellor of the Exchequer could help us in this and 
in the many labour difficulties with which we are confronted, I have little 
doubt that in time an increased number of men, up to a total of 3,000,000, 
may be recruited and trained fit to take the field. 

“In the efforts we are now making to raise, arm, and equip 2,000,000 
men we are faced with grave {difficulties, notv the least of which is that, 
constantly, Olir manufactureL? find themselves unable, owing to shortage 
of skilled labour, to keep their promises of delivery of arms, ammunition, etc. 
This shortage could be ver> much lessened by the employment of unskilled 
together with skilled labour on the same machines, but trade union rules 
do not admit of this. One of the^rst essentials, therefore, is to secure the 
requisite modifications of those rules. 

“ A committee is Bitting, on which Sir George Gibb represents the War 
Office, for the purpose of organising labour. 1 understand that they have 
been more or Im successful in some of their efforts to induce trades unions 
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He knew that frj>m March cpwaids Sir John would 
be active ; and although thi reserve of ammunition 
available would be large, ^ he walk determined that 
workmen and workwomen should learn the stem 
need* gf putting in every ounce of energy and every 
moment of titne, if operations — of which perhaps he 
alone saw the ^jiture range — were to enjoy success. 

Hardly had the ^uns at Neuve Chapelle ceased 
fi ring when, on Marph 15 in the House of Lords — 
with a frankness carried to the verge of discretion — 
he spoke the plain truth as to the shortage of equip- 
ment and material, and the reasons for it: 

The work of supplying and equipping new armies depends 
largely on our ability to obtain the war material required. 
Our on the industries concerned with the manu- 

facture of munitions of war in this country have naturally 
been very great, and have necessitated that they and their 
ancillary trades should work at the highest possible pressure. 
The armament firms have promptly responded to our appeal, 
and have undertaken orders of vast magnitude. The grwt 
maiority also of the employees have loyally risen to the 
occasion and have worked and are working overtmie and on 
nieht-shifts in all the various workshops and factories m the 
comtry. Notwithstanding these efiorts to meet our require- 
ments, we have unfortunately found that the output is not 
only not equal to our necessities but does not fulfil our ex- 
peotetions, for a very large number of our orders have not 
been completed by the dates on which they were 

The progress in equipping our new Armies and also m 
8upplyiii« necessary war matefi^ for o ur fotces m the 

to agree to mod% tte greot^owers 

labour ; but. if the (Ibancel^or of the 


“ J^riaa K^^umtiou fired at Neuve Chapelle as in the 
South African War. 
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field have been seriously hWpered by the failure to obtain 
sufBicient labour and by delays in the* production of the 
necessary plant, larg€ly due to the enormous demands not 
only of ourselves but of our Allies. While the workmen 
generally, as I have said, have worked loyally and well, there 
have, I regret to say, been instances where absence^ irregular 
time-keeping, and slack work have led to a marked diminution 
in the output of our factories. In some case^ the temptations 
of drink account for this failuref to work up to the high 
standard expected. It has been brought to my notice on 
more than one occasion that the restriction^ of trades unions 
have undoubtedly added to our difficulties, not so much in 
obtaining sufficient labour as in making the best use of that 
labour. I am convinced that the seriousness of the position 
as regards our supplies has only to be mentioned and all 
concerned will agree to waive for the period of the war any 
of those restrictions which prevent in the very slightest 
degree our utilising all the labour available to the fullest 
extent that is possible. 

I cannot too earnestly point out that unless the whole 
nation works with us and for us, not only in supplying the 
manhood of the country to serve in our ranks, but also in 
supplying the necessary arms, ammunition, and equipment, 
successful operations in the various parts of the world in 
which we are engaged will be very seriously hampered and 
delayed. I have heard rumours that the workmen in some 
factories have an idea that the war is going so well that there 
is no necessity for them to work their hardest. 

I can only say that the supply of war material at the 
present moment and for the next two or three months is 
causing me very serious anxiety ; and I wish all those engaged 
in the manufacture and supply of tho^ stores to realise that 
it is absolihely essential, not only that the arrears in the 
deliveries of our muiptions of war should be wiped off, but 
that the output of every round of ammunition is of the utmost 
vjmportance and has a largS influence on our operations in 
the field. « ^ 

On April 8 the Prime Minister superseded the 
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Cabinet Committee by a sper/al Mimitions Committee 
Tinder the Chairmanship oJ Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Minister of Munitions elect. Thfe frmctions of the 
Committee were to ensure the promptest and most 
efficient application of all the productive resources 
of the OTimtry to the manufacture and supply of 
Munitions of War for the Navy and the Army, 
and it was authorised «to do all that was necessary 
for that purpose. This Committee was the germ 
of the Ministry of iftunitions which blossomed forth 
a few weeks later, towards which Kitchener disposed 
himself in loyal co-operation, and with which — as 
he testified — ^he could recall no single instance of 
friction. A few days after the Ministry was formed 
he sent for the M.G.O. and the chief officers who had 
worked under him, and said he knew they would 
extend the same devoted service to Mr. Lloyd George 
that he himself had enjoyed at their hands. 

The new Department crowned itself with such 
well -deserved honour that its panegyrists^ might 
weU have been content to laud the achievements 
indisputably its own, instead of inviting the coimtry 
to assume that the great production of ammtinition 
in the autumn of 1916 * was bom of the energy of the 
Ministry ; whereas that office was just then largely 
an agency for the distribution of fhunitions supplied 
agreeably to the orders of its predecessor. It was 
curiously unhappy to claim for the Ministry the sole 
credit for the increadSsd supply dUiigh explosive shells. 


^ It was laid down on June 5, 1915. that “ tl|^ duties of the new depart- 
ment with regard to the supply of each kind of ammunition will ^gin 
when the requirements of the War Office have been made known to it as 
regards the kind, quantity, and quality of such mumtions, and they 
end when the delivery of such munitions has been mad# to the War Office. 

* During October the production reached 1,200,000 rounds ; not one 
represented or was due in any way to orders from the Ministry. 
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which, though it follow^, was in no way due to the 
transfer of munition output from one Government 
establishment to a&other. The rights of the matter 
can best be understood by adducing a concrete fact. 
The Ministry of Munitions was set up during tl^ 'first 
week of June 1915. It was not untfi the end of 
October 1915 that a single component, of ammunition 
worth speaking of was delivered from Ministry of 
Munitions’ factories or orders, amd not until April 
1916 that the first complete round, made and filled 
under the orders and arrangements of the Ministry, 
was delivered to the Army authorities. In other 
words, the Army, for a period of more than eighteen 
months, was furnished with continually increasing 
supplies under the arrangements made by the War 
Of&ce.^ 

It was no less unhappy than uimecessary that the 
whole public debate on the supply of munitions, 
instead of being lifted to the platform of patriotic 
efiort, was too often lowered to the arena of partisan 
polemics. There were not wanting men and groups 
of men who, in their desire to heap honours on 
the Ministry of Munitions, pursued the War Office 
with cries of contumely and reproach. Their praise 
of the one establishment was the precise measure 
of their condemnation of the other. The truth was 
that the praise to the one was as rightly due as 
the blame to the other was unjustly levelled. The 

* r 

^ At the end of May 1916 Commander Bellairs stated in Parliament 
that quite recently he, the Member for Devizes and others, went 
to one of the Munition Centres and were talmn over the great works of 
Messrs. Kynoch. Although they had gone under the auspices of the Minister 

Munitions, the first assurance of the Manager of the Works to them was 
that, up to a fortnight before, which would p^e the date about the middle 
of March 1916, not a single thing turned out by that great firm had been 
under the order of the Ministiy of Munitions. 
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Ministry, fired, and sustained/or a year, by the genius 
of Mr. Lloyd Gteorge, mad/ gloriously possible the 
mighty efforts which Haig put foAh in the last two 
and a half years of the war. But Minister and 
Ministjy^ould alike agree that they reaped much 
of what others had sown j that the experience so 
painfully gaine^^ was theirs to enjoy ; that labour 
which had sought to master the War Office was 
forced to be their servant ; and that the machinery 
for making not* only an army, but all that an army 
requires, which Kitchener so bitterly missed when he 
entered the War Office, was just ready for the fine 
use to which they put it. 

Embedded in the story of the supply of Munitions 
is the unhappy occasion when from the battle of 
Festubert the Commander - in - Chief sent an extra 
aide-de-camp and a secretary to London, with the 
double design of effecting a minor coup d'etat and 
inflaming public opinion against the War Secretary, 
the man to whom he wrote, Thank God you are 
there, and I mean it.” The Commander’s care for 
his soldiers, which constantly endeared him to them, 
and his mental chagrin and confusion when he saw 
success denied to their gallantry, must be his per- 
petual plea for a step which soldiers might other- 
wise find hard to condone. His embassy, whatever 
favour it found in Downing Street or Fleet Street, 
failed to shake by a hair-breadth the rock of public 
confidence on which *Kitchener stood to, and beyond, 
his last hour. Messages and otjjer testimonies of 
goodwill poured in to him from camps at home and 
overseas, and from every cljfes and community aud^ 
comer of England. A month later he received — on his 
way to and from the Guildhall — one of the greatest 

• VOL. Jfl * ^ 
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ovations of his life — aVd the Ordpr of the Garter. 
He himself was always, Wd altogether, silent on the 
matter, but thos^ who were close to him saw that 
he had been wounded, and, as he himself felt it, 
wounded in the House of a Friend. . , • 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER CXXVII 

' August 21, 1915. 

My dear French — I will now answer the points you 
noted. I have just come back from the Admiralty, where 
I think they have done us very well. With regard to 
observation balloons, we shall get one in a week, and, it is 
hoped, though this is very doubtful, that we shall get one a 
week later. With regard to the 3>mch anti-aircraft guns, 
I have got a promise of the first three that become available, 
it is hoped this month, and four in September and four in 
October; these latter will, of course, be subject to further 
consideration. 

The 12-inch gun ought to be ready in the middle of 
September, but next week I hope to get eight 6-inch guns 
that can fire at an elevation of 35 degrees and carry approxi- 
mately 20,000 yards ; the 12-inch ought to carry 25,000 yards. 

So much for the Admiralty. 

Of telescopic sights we have sent you 395, and hope to 
send you 20 to 30 a week. It would help us very much if 
your Headquarters would say whether the lens sight, such as 
the Mettay, is wanted, as larger numbers of these could be 
supplied. We have not yet received a report on it. 

The two Labour Batt&lions are now going over to you, and 
I have hurried up the future production of more. I think 
there must have beeih some delay in getting these Battalions 
ready to start through oi^anising them on probably a too 
S elaborate official basis of officers, etc. Would you send me 
a report when you see the first Battalion, and say whether we 
could not send out labourers without so much organisation ? 
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With regard to ammunition, we hope to see an improve- 
ment in 9'2 shell ; the 6-inch hawitzer and 60-pdr. ammuni- 
tion are delayed at present for want of^ubes, which we hope 
will be forthcoming in about ten days. 

The letter of the I'bth August about the heads of 4*7 shells 
comin§ ol^cannot be traced, but I am taking up the question 
of the strength of the attachment of the head in the Mark V. 
shell. • 

We are not sending,yoiI any more B smaU-arms ammuni- 
tion until it is got righ^. Apparently the metal used in its 
manufacture was faulty. 

We are having samples of all the H.E. shells tested by 
hydraulic pressure for flaws. I hope the gaines will soon be 
put right. 

I think this answers all the points raised. 

I thoroughly enjoyed my visit to you, and I hope to repeat 
it some day. 


Avgmt 23, 1015. 

My deak BLitchener — Thank you for your letter of the 
21st August. 

The three b-inch anti-aircraft guns which are to come 
during this month will be an enormous help to us. We are 
badly in need of them. Please hurry up the others as much 
as possible — ^it is really most important in view of coming 
operations. 

They are sending the required information regarding 
telescopic sights to the War Office at once. 

Hadden has just left us. I hope he has found a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty with the high explosive 18-pounder 

shells. * 0 

Inomediately I got your wire on Friday I made arrange- 
ments to meet JofEre and Fo»‘h. ^ 

As I wired you last night, w^ have expedited matters as ^ 
much as we possibly can. It is far mme a question 
ammunition than anything %lse, and I feel sure you will do 
your utmost to help us in this direction. 
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You may rest assured that we realise as fully as any one, 
either in England or Russia, ^he vital im^rtance of striking 
at the very earliest possible moment. 

I shall go over to you about the middle of next week 
(3rd or 4th September) and tell you exactly how we stand and 
our full intentions and plans. ^ y < 

We were all delighted to see you here last week. 



CHAPTER CXXVIIl 

On Kitchener’s return from the Dardanelles he 
found that the Government had decided to relieve 
Sir John French of his command in the field. The 
war had already far outgrown, both in duration and 
dimensions, the proportions which the latter had 
anticipated. The strain on a Commander-in-Chief 
had been severe, and would be sure to increase. 
Other important duties awaited Sir John at home, 
and it had been decided that with the end of the 
year should come the end of his leadership in the 

field. ,, 

The Government sought a soldier who would add 
to Sir John’s fine military qualities an even temper, 
a cool judgement, a broad outlook and an aloofness 
from politics. Such a man was to their hand in the 
person of Sir Douglas Haig, and in him the command 
of the Army on the Western Front was vested. 

To the official instructions laid on tlie new Com- 
mander-in-Chief Kitchener joined an earnest personal 
request that he would to the-utmost of .his power, 
and almost at any cost, renew ^d retam the most 
cordial relations with our French Alhes. 

On New Year’s Day IQie^-just seven weeks befo^ 
the inception of the great attaok oft Verdim-Haig 
wrote to Kitchener : 
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I must send you a few lines to wish you many Happy 
New Years, and to hope tha| the one on* which we are now 
entering may bring y&n nothing but good fortune and the 
successes which your great labours have earned. 

As directed by you I have done my best to start on friendly 
terms with the French. I think I have made a good bfjgiir^g. 
I visited Chantilly about ten days a^go on the first occasion, 
and got on so well with Jofire that he invited me to a sort 
of family gathering with his three 'Army Group Commanders 
and the President, General Gallieni, and M. Briand. 

This meeting came off last Wednesday— ^we parted great 
friends 1 

The chief question under discussion was the defence against 
a German attack. 

I stated that 1 was satisfied with our existing defences, 
but there was no finality in such matters, and that we kept 
on improving our system of defence from week to week. 

I am aiming (when drier weather comes) to hold our 
front trenches with fewer troops so as to have a larger Reserve 
for counter-attack. At present the Strategical Reserve only 
consists of one Division per Army. It ought to be at least 
two Corps (of six good Divisions) under a commander. 

There are indications of the enemy preparing to attack 
in the direction of Roye — Montdidier. The Xth Army say 
they think on south of Arras also. Also against the Ypres 
salient. Joffre thinks Toye is the most likely direction. 
I expect his view is correct, and that the other preparations 
are only feints mtended to mislead us and to absorb our 
Reserves. • 

This letter was the first in a correspondence 
which the new (Wimander- in -Chief constantly 
kept up with the JYar Secretary, whom he pressed 
to visit the troops in France and Flanders as fre- 
‘ gently as he possibly cbuld : “ I shall always have 
a room for you "whenever you can spare time to visit 
the Army. I need not add that you will find, as 
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always, the most friendly welcome awaiting you from 
the Army ” (20.lfl6). , 

Sir John French, on resigning his command, was 
raised to the peerage imder the very appropriate 
title kjE Viscount French of Ypres ; his great repu- 
tation and long service had recommended him for 
the responsible^ command of the Home Forces, and 
Kitchener was instrumental in securing full scope for 
his future authority.* 

From the beginning Kitchener had asked Sir 
John to keep him closely informed as to plans and 
movements, and to write to him fully and freely on 
any point where he might be helpful. The injunction 
had been well observed. Correspondence between 
the two had been close, and the interchange of visits 
frequent.^ After the end of 1914 Sir John came over 
very often to London, although at his own request 
his visits were kept secret, and he never entered the 
War Of&ce. His habit was to breakfast early with 
the War Secretary at St. James’s Palace and to 
remain with him during the morning. His letters to 
Kitchener bear sincerity on their smface, and even 
on a day of great stress he could write ; 


I have just received your wire and want to add a word m 
answer to the last part of it. If my remarks m to stren^h 
and losses in the wire to which yours was a reply were rather 
pressing, they were intended to convey to the Cabinet, not 
to you, the necessity of reinfowang men. We all feel here th 

.toluiely if. to youx 

nuljoiioded ttmt to yoB rapport Wp. I “P*** 
h.™ raid Wora, “ Ilrtot Godyoiii>r.*rt»^ mdlmran it. 

cation between them. 
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' You are the one man I have always looked up to and believed 
in as a soldier, and I rejoic^ to be servihg under you again. 
1 am deeply touchedyby the kind tone of your tel^am to me 
— it reminds me of all your kindness and friendly attitude in 
the vicissitudes of South Africa. 

The Commander-in-Chief seemed to WisP^also that 
Kitchener should think his own feelings were shared 
by his Staff : “ Arthur sent «ne Grey’s letter, and at 
the same time told me that it was your wish that I 
should destroy it. I have done so. 1 do not believe 
the Germans can ever get to Calais, but we are ready 
for all eventualities. I well know how worried you 
must be by all the work you have to do, and the 
people who bother you. You have nothing but old 
friends here who sympathise and want to help you. 
We are all grateful to you for having done so much 
for us ” ( 26 . 11 . 14 ). Nor was Sir John sparing in his 
expressions of gratitude for Kitchener’s present as 
well as past help. “ I cannot tell you,” he wrote 
during the first battle of Ypres, “ how much I feel 
your kindness and help m meeting my constant 
requests ” ; and a little later (November 4) : “I have 
often had reason to wonder how the drafts were 
supplied and the casualties made good so quickly, and 
so I feel sure you have done all you possibly can for 
us ” ; and on November 15 : “ It is very good of you to 
have taken so much trouble about pay and allowances. 
I am very pleased with the Territorials and feel sure 
they will,form a valuable help to us, and we can do 
with as many as you care to send. Our munition 
stores are having a bit of a rest and I am not so 
^nxious about that nom I am lost in admiration at 
toe punctual and efl&cient supply of the drafts you 
send.” Such letters, which were many, happily 
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linked the old friendship in South Africa with the 
new relations between the ^cretary of State and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Homfc Forces. 

The multiplication of theatres of war had vastly 
inct^ps^ the ever-present need of a highly trained 
General IStafE, and Kitchener had long determined on 
the man who .should be at the head. The officer of 
his desire was Sir WiHiam Robertson, then Chief of 


the General Staff in France, a strong, shrewd, honest, 
and exceptionally able soldier, to whose marked 
powers of a dminis tration the War Secretary wanted 
to give full play in his office. He had waited for 
Robertson about as many weary months as Jacob 
waited years for Rachel ; he would not deprive Sir 
John of so important a subordinate, but he knew that 
this self-den3dng ordinance would not be perpetual. 
After the battle of Loos it was understood that a 
change in the command in France was more than a 
likelihood, but Kitchener set his face sternly and 
spoke his mind in high quarters — against any word 
or hint which might tend to impair the pr^tige or 
imdennine the authority of the Commander-m-Chiei 
But so soon as a term was set to Sir John’s command 
he seized the opportunity offered by changes at the 
front, and by the revelation of new talent, to bring 
new blood into the War Office without cripphng the 

Armies in the field. With the Prime Minister s wiU- 

ing consent, he paid one of his many visits to Genera 

Headquarters early in DecemW, an * 

the future with Robertson, and ^ked him to put on 

paper the suggestions he had to make 

wffich was reaUy a covering ^ound for both 
Robertson postulated as condition^ norma y 
tial to the successful conduct of mihtary operations . 
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“There must be a supreme directing authoril^ to 
formulate policy, to determine the ^eatres of war 
and their relative importance, to choose the men to 
execute its plans; promptitude of decision being 
essential, its power must be absolute ; it mu^ ]pie an 
executive, and not merely an advisory body ” ; the 
War Council should be capable of performing the 
functions of the supreme audiority, provided it is 
relieved of responsibility to the Cabinet as a whole as 
regards the conduct of military operations ; advice 
regarding military operations emanating from mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, or of the War Council, in their 
individual capacity, or from any other individual, 
should be examined and presented, if necessary with 
reasoned conclusions, to the War Council by the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff before it is accepted by 
the War Council. The Chief of the Staff elect also 
said that, if all communications with the Commander- 
in-Chief in the field regarding military operations 
were issued and received by him , it would greatly 
expedite the despatch of business, and make for 
greater secrecy than had prevailed. Finally, he pro- 
posed some changes which would fortify the Imperial 
General Staff. A long conversation between Kitchener 
and Robertson took place in Paris early in December, 
some modification# of Robertson’s proposals were 
adopted, and arrangements for future war-work wholly 
agreeable to both were decided upon.^ 

Gossip Yas> course, busy with the new appoint- 
ment. It was whiskered that the Government, willing 
but not daring to be rid of Kitchener, had cunningly 

^ Bobertson, after a few mont^’ experience at the War Office, 'said 
thSl^ had he known ho^r easy and ^sympathetic the War Secretary was to 
work with, he would never have asked for extension of the powers of 
his office. 
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neutralised his authority by clothing the new C.I.G.S. 
with powers whifeh would ^ectively limit those of 
the Secretary of State for War ;• these “ feathers 
plucked from C^aesar’s wing ” would “ make him fly 
an ai5^i(iary pitch.” The absurdify of any such 
suggestiortwas patent to any one who knew with any 
intimacy either of the men. Robertson, who would 
shudder at the bare thought of any political intrigue, 
had simply made soldierly representations for the 
better success ol British arms, and for securing to the 
War Council fuller knowledge and responsible advice. 
Kitchener welcomed Robertson’s extended powers 
scarcely less than his personality for very many 
reasons, not the least of which was his desire for 
leisure to devote himself to the many and multiform 
international questions — ^racial, historical, and geo- 
graphical — ^which would force their way to the front 
whenever and however the war should end. “ I 
think,” he often said, “ I shall be of some real use 
when peace comes. I have little fear as to our final 
victory, but many fears as to our making a good 


peace.” 

His relations with the new Chief of the Stan were 
just those he had enjoyed with other members of 
the Army Councfl. The Dardanelles Commissioners, 
with their strange penchant for* peck^ at the 
reputation of a soldier who had just laid down his 
life for his country, chose to hold up Kitchener as 
habitually neglectiilg to conwlt his subprdinates, 
and as frequently giving ordera over the l^eads of 
the Chiefs of Departments. They glibly commtted 
themselves to this assertion without the fomahty of 
consulting any of these, offi^rs-^xeept Sir Jam« 
Wolfe-Murray, whose special abflities and ments h 
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proved unsuitable for the position he temporarily 
held, and Sir Henry Sclater, whose answers ran 
contrary to any ^uch idea. When the Commission 
sat again, the members of the Army Council severally 
put on record their declaration that the Seoretdry of 
State had never failed to consult them, had almost 
invariably accepted their advice on mg,tters concerned 
with their respective Departments, and had never 
given orders over the Heads of these.^ 

In fine. Kitchener was always ready to use men 
if they were usable, and was obsessed by no avarice 
of power for the mere pleasure of exercising it. He 
knew and trusted Robertson, and remembered that 
he would be a most valuable buffer against plans of 
campaign emanating from individual Ministers who 
might exercise highly trained faculties of persuasive 
rhetoric to commend to the authorities the children 
of their too fecund imaginations. 

^ The Chief of the Imperial General Staff wrote : 

** 1 have publicly stated and will always be willing to repeat that in all 
my dealings with Lord Kitchener, before and after 1 became Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, he never showed any tendency to deprive himself 
of Staff advice.” 

Sir David Henderson went so far as to say : 

“ I laughed when I read the Dardanelles Commission’s Report and the 
accusation that Lord Kitchener did not take his military Staff into his 
confidence. I have never dealt with a Senior Officer who took me so 
much into his confidence and gave me his opinion so frankly as Lord 
Kitchener.” « 



CHAPTER CXXIX 

The situation whicfi the War Secretary and the 
Chief of the StafE had to consider at the close of 1916 
was none too rosy. In October the War Committee 
— called at that time the Dardanelles Committee — 
inspired by the India Office, had decided that General 
Nixon should be ordered to march on Baghdad with 
the force at his disposal, two divisions being pro- 
mised him as soon as possible. Kitchener dissented, 
decidedly but vainly, from this mandate ; he even 
repaired to the Secretary of State for India and 
warned him that he considered the advance, without 
further preparation and a larger force, to be fraught 
with danger ; urging that anyhow it coxxld be made 
with less risk, less cost, and equal value later on. 
Lord Curzon was wholly of the same opinion, and 
even negatived a suggestion of Kitchener’s that a raid 
might be made on Baghdad to secure any valuable 
military stores there without permanent military 
occupation. The Committee, however, after consult- 
ing the Viceroy, overruled the •main joint objection 
of the two members who had first-hand and first-rate 
knowledge of the East. 

On November 22, after winj^g some initial succes^ 
General Townshend, at Ctesiphon, hiid encounter^ 

large Turkish reinforcements, and had been obliged 

301 * 
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to beat a huiried retreat. Early in ^December be was 
shut up in Eut-el-Anuira, tuid bow to relieve hinn 
became another |raye preoccupation. At Salonika 
we held a perimeter covering tbe town and harbour, 
with strong hostile forces on our front, and ad un- 
certain neutral on our flank. 'In Italy, Calfloma was 
finding in the hills beyond the Isopzo an obstacle 
of forbidding dimensions. The Russian armies, with 
scanty munitions, were sadly inert. In the East the 
storm-clouds hung ominously. Kitchener, however 
relieved to find that the retreat from GaUipoli had 
given no immediate encouragement to the Turks, 
was by no means sure that future trouble might not 
arise &om it in the form of unrest in India and Egypt. 
German agents were trying to find their way across 
Persia to Afghanistan, and there were rumblings of 
revolt in India itself. The Germans, loudly trumpetmg 
the Drang wu^ Osim, were preparing to support the 
Turks in an attack on Egypt &om the east. On the 
west the Senussi showed increasing truculence, and 
there appeared a certainty of simultaneous attack on 
both frontiers, while portents of trouble were not 
wanting in the Sudan, where the Sultan of Darfur 
had been approached by Tmrkish agents. In East 
Africa, von Lettpw-Vorbeck, who had been left at 
leisure after the failure of the first important enter- 
prise, had organised considerable native forces and 
was threatenmg to U(,vade Uganda. In Mesopotamia 
our arm? were faring badly. 

There was no (^ifficuliy in providing reinforcements. 
Maude’s ^ Thirteenth Division, withdrawn from Suvla, 
^as sent to that thea||ie of war, while the Indian 

^ Sir Stanley Maude, who subsequently commanded with consummate 
skill the troops in Mesopotamia, where he laid down his life. 
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Corps left Franoe at the end of December for the 
Persian Grulf . iBut so little^ad been done to improve 
a long and difficult line of comffiunications that it 
was foxmd impossible to get the troops to the front, 
ond'^iter the failure of four gallant relief efforts, 
Townsheftd was forced to capitulate on April 29. 

Bobertson, Jfresh from St. Omer, was ftasnmpd to 
be an uncompromi^g»“ Westerner,” a popular con- 
ception which ^tcl^ener knew to be far from correct. 
The two men were in complete accord that safety in 
the East must go hand in hand with strength in the 
West, and the wide knowledge and experience of 
the one helped the other in the detailed work of 
reconstructing our Eastern military security. The 
first step was to advise the Government that the 
control of the Mesopotamian operations should be 
transferred from the Commander-in-Chief in India 
to the General Staff at the War Office, and a few 
weeks later, on Elitchener’s proposal, the War Office 
took over control, both administrative and operative. 
Time was required to collect the necessary fleet of 
river steamers, to build the railways, and to provide 
the means of maintaining the troops in even moderate 
comfort and health ; it was too late now to save 
Townshend’s little band, but from^the fall of Kut-el- 
Amara onwards there was no check to our steady 
progress i and Maude first. General Marshall later, 
went from victory to victory. , 

Kitchener found* Kobertsonr entirely of* his mind 
as to the defence of Egypt’s extern frontier. A 
mere tenure of the long line of the Suez Canal, while 
the people of the Delta was Waiting to back the 
ning side, would be extravag^t of tro&ps and dubious 
of success. During the springy of 1916 was imtiated 
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the slow conquest of the Sinai Desert ; the con- 
struction of a broad-gaug^ railway afid a huge water- 
main to convey fresh water from Egypt, which 
Kitchener had arranged for the pre'\dous year, did 
much to further this, as also to facilitate the ev^tual 
entry into Jerusalem and to bring aboilt the thrott- 
ling of Turkey’s military power. Vigorous operations 
were taken on the western front against the Senussi, 
who at the end of December, were severely handled 
at Mersa Matruh, an even heavier blow being bestowed 
on them early in January by British, Australian, and 
New Zealand troops under General Wallace. 

It was in this little campaign that Kitchener tried 
the value of armoured motor-cars, which he thought 
would be equally suitable to the surface of the ground 
and the character of the enemy. A squadron of 
these — found wholly unfitted for the fray in Flanders 
— was sent to Egypt under the Duke of Westminster, 
and played quite a forward part in reducing the 
Senussi to their senses.^ 

During Kitchener’s absence in the Near East an 
expedition had been planned for East Africa on a 
scale which he declared to be unnecessarily large, 
and which he insisted on being reduced to reasonable 

1 **lt was known,’* lifaxwell wrote in a despatch of April 9, “that 
somewhere in Gyrenaica the Senussi held some ninety-five British prisoners, 
survivors from the Tara and Morrina which had been torpedoed in November. 
After a thorough examination of the prisoners taken on March 14, 1916, 
Captain Royle came to the conclusion that these prisoners could be 
found at a place some seventy-five miles west of Solium. It was decided to 
make the attempt, and, as hafo already been reported, it was a complete 
success. The task was entrusted to the light armoured car battery under 
Major the Duke of Westp^inster, accompanied by the Motor Ambulances. 
The distance travelled was 120 miles, and the fact that the rescue was 
effected without any loss of life does not, in my opinion, detract in any way 
the brilliance of the expl^. To lead his cars through perfectly 
unknown desert country against an ene^iy of unknown strength was a feat 
which demanded great resolution, and wl^h should not be forgotten even 
in this war where deeds of rare daring are of daily or currence.” 
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proportions. Smith-Dorrien, who was to have com- 
manded it, was taken ill b^ore the start and handed 
over his charge to General Smut9, who could report 
early successes^in the country where Elitchener first 
tookjtb^ measure of Germany’s power for evil. 

Meanvghil^ there had been stormy days in the West. 
On February 21 the Crown Prince set his teeth and 
swore to take the great French fortress of Verdun. 
Four days later FoH Pouaumont was in his hands, 
and the safety of *a main pivot of the Allied line 
trembled in the balance. The French Government 
at once appealed to Kitchener for aid, and he was 
proud to be able to assure them that we were not 
only willing but ready to give it. On February 2 he 
telegraphed to Haig : 

On a matter which should be arranged between yourself 
and Jofire it is of course impossible for me to ask the War 
Committee to issue instructions, but you will realise, I am 
sure, the importance of giving him all the assistance in your 
power, and of nursing and encouraging the French in view 
of the state of their reserves. Our information points to no 
serious enemy concentration elsewhere than in the Verdun 
area. Only yourself and JofEre can decide whether yon can 
best assist by taking over additional front, or by offensive 
action across your own front. As you know, public feeling 
in France is at the moment none too stable ; and it might 
have a serious effect if we remain inac&ve while the French 
are heavily attacked. I have telegraphed to JofEre that I 
have represented to you the importance of giving all possible 
help in the forthcoming battle, and^hat arrangements should 
be made between you and him. 

The number of New Army Diviaons now at Haig’s 
disposal enabled him to a^ee quickly with JofEre 
as to relieving the French "Army which held iSie 
front upon either side of Arras, and to make the 
• VOL. • • X 
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British line continuous from Ypres to the Somme. 
With this reinforcement, at his disposal JofEre was 
able to hold o£E all the attacks of the Oerman Crown 
Prince upon Verdun, while Haig prepared to strike 
back when the French Commander-in-Chief gavtf the 
word. * 

Kitchener did not live to see his n^w levies tested 
in the maelstrom of the Somme, but he died knowing 
that the Armies which he had created had been the 
providential means of saving our Allies in one of the 
great crises of the war. 



CHAPTER CXXX 

• 

On August 6, 1914, the day he entered the War Office, 
Kitchener made up his mind that England could and 
should put 70 divisions of Infantry into the field, and 
in January 1916 he was able to say that 67 were afoot 
and 3 were in the making. His creed was not that 
70 divisions would suffice to ensure victory for the 
Entente Powers ; they seemed to him what England ^ 
was in honour and duty bound to furnish, and they 
were arguably the maximum force which could be 
raised and trained during the war. Calculated on 
the basis of German military organisation, England’s 
man-power could issue in 105 divisions, and Kitchener 
admitted that 100 divisions constituted his ideal. 
But he fixed the lower figure largely because he 
recognised the demands to be levied on British man- 
hood for services scarcely less immediate than contact 
with the enemy on the battlefield. 

The War Secretary found little in the way of facts 
or figures in the pigeon-holes of the War Office to 
provide solid ground on which -he must immediately 
^aw his big plan, and he must (^cide on the spot 
to what extent our military resources should be 
pledged. He dismissed the prevalent and pernicious 

. * • • 

^ A year later Kitchener told the War Policy Cabinet Committee i “ If 
we do hot maintain 70 divisions we shall fall short of onr duty.’* 

• * _ ^ 307 • 
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idea that the war would be a matter of months, 
8md settled himself on, the rock conviction that 
hostilities would Ikst three, and possibly five, years, 
and that it behoved Great Britain,*' by progressive 
steps and within a definite period, to pui^ opit an 
Army of Continental proportions. • 

The material to his hand for erecting the new force 
was entirely inadequate in quantify and somewhat 
uneven in quality. There was, the, Regular Army 
administered by the War Office ; it possessed reserves 
of all ranks ; it had century-old traditions behind it ; 
and connected with it by the tie of association were 
large numbers of experienced of&cers and non-commis- 
sioned officers whose liability for service had expired, 
but who could be counted on to answer an urgent call 
to re-engage. And there was the Territorial Force, 
only partially under War Office direction and adminis- 
tration, and largely in the hands of local associations 
in which the civilian element predominated, and in 
which local influences prevailed and would be sure to 
assert themselves. The force was not liable for over- 
sea service, it was very much under strength, it had 
no reserves, it was not equipped to take the field, and 
its training for war was incomplete. The Territorials 
had been specially^ designed for Home Defence, and 
as, at the moment, the possibility of invasion had to 
be reckoned with,* any action which ruled out their 
defensive rdle mi gh t ^fiect the public temper. 

For these among* many other reasons the War 
Minister preferred not to rear his New Armies on the 
base of the Territorial Associations. The decision to 

Kitchener ehared neither tl^ alarpiet views of some of his coUeagnee 
in the Cabinet, nor the irreBponsible assertions that an enemy landing need 
not be considered. ^ 
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build a new fabric on a new foundation was freely 
criticised ; but •that the creation itself fulfilled to 
the uttermost the suprenfe purpose for which it 
was brought into being has never been challenged. 
Kjtc^ener was thinking in terms of millions of men,^ 
trained a^id* equipped and commanded up to the 
highest and qaost modem standards. The whole 
man-power and all the*resources of the Empire must 
be laid under contribution and expanded to their full 
value — a task*which might well be too weighty to 
impose on the Territorial Associations. Kitchener 
felt there must be no hesitancy, no half-measures, 
and that peace-loving, go-as-you-please Great Britain 
must be transformed into an organised military 
nation on uniform military lines. He found it also 
immediately necessary to control, without quenching, 
the patriotic ardour of amateur soldiers who sought 
to raise xmits in their own way without due regard to 
considerations of military discipline and requirements. 
He was beset with tempting offers to raise special 
corps or units — ^sometimes at individual expense — 
with specially qualifi.ed men ; but he realised that, 
if differential treatment were admitted, diflSculties 
would abound. He had no, wish or word to belittle 
the value of such efforts, but he knew that they would 
tend to favouritism, to overlapplbg and confusion, 
unless brought under the set plan of a central and 
purely military authority. Practical offers of help 
were never refused, “but the rigii condition Y^as always 
imposed that no special privilege or advantage should 

1 At no time did Kitchener agree with military exx)erts who pronounced 
that in a war between France and Germany decisive battles would be fought 
within a fortnight, or that our Bxpeditiov^ry Force would ensure the success 
of the Allies. It is on record that,^bout%he time of ♦he Agadir inoidenC he 
expressed his mind that victory would only come with the “ last million ” of 
men that Great Britain should throw into the scale. 
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accrue to any unit other than those to be extended 
to every section of the New Armies. <Eveiy formation 
must standardised so as to fit exactiy into its 
place in the military machine. That, condition once 
observed, Kitchener valued the spirit of clannislzuess 
or comradeship which prompted men 'with social, 
local, or professional ties to serve together. It was 
the simple and plain desire to secure an unbroken 
military level which preventedjiiih, to his great regret, 
from closing with the fine offer made by Mr. Redmond 
to raise a special force in Ireland. ’ 

But if the War Office rather than the Territorial 
Associations was thus to be constituted the central 
controlling authority, the Territorials were not to be 
deprived of golden opportunities, and Kitchener, to 
his last day, never tired of alluding to the splendid 
response of the Forty-third, Forty-fourth, and Forty- 
fifth Divisions when they were immediately asked to 
go to India. By this means, while Home Defence was 
duly provided for, substitutes could be found for the 
oversea garrisons of Regular troops, who were at once 
recalled to form the Seventh, Eighth, Twenty-ninth, 
and mixed Anglo-Indian Divisions, and replaced by 
Territorial units. Thus^ without impairing safety. 
Sir John French could be reinforced, when in the thick 
of his early fightihg, with seasoned soldiers trained 
to the hour. 

On August 8, 1914, Kitchener asked for 100,000 
men, and, within a fortnight he had them in camp. 
It was easy to get the men, but not easy to deal with 
them as they came. Four days earlier the Declara- 
tion of War had been followed by a rush to enlist. 
Stlbh was the enthusiasm to^oin up on the day after 
the ultimatum that at the principal London recruiting 
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office twenty policemen took twenty minutes to make 
a way through #the crowd for the Chief Recruiting 
Officer. For many days Iftie finj fever of military 
patriotism raged. Men of all classes would sometimes 
pasB^a jfhole day in the broiling August sun awaiting 
their turn 1>o interview the recruiting officer. Not 
a few, after a weary trudge to a recruiting station, 
would for want of better accommodation lie down 
in a ditch for the night. 

On a singlfi day* the number of recruits was over 
30,000, or morefthan the quota obtained in a whole 
year in time of peace. The machinery creaked rather 
badly, but nothing would deter the men from present- 
ing themselves. The popular ardour was allowed to 
sufier no chill, and during the fifth week of the war 
250,000 men presented themselves for enlistment.^ 

The labour of enlisting a host of early applicants 
was overcome, but there succeeded the far greater 
difficulty of moulding them into a highly-trained army. 
For lack of equipment the stream of recruits had to 
be dammed for a time by raising the standard of 
physical fitness — a necessary expedient which proved 
rather embarrassingly effective. Those who had 
offered themselves out of a sheer martial longing to 
fight the Germans showeJ less eagerness in leaping 
again to arms. The call of the drum was succeeded 
by the call of duty. In time the first white-hot 
enthusiasm lost something of its intensity. The fine 
recklessness of sel^-sacrifice g^e place to a belief that 

^ One of the German Emperor's spies, specially deputed to ascertain 
what efforts were being made to raise soldier^l is said to have reported in 
three different stages ; (1) “ I have been to London, east and west, north ^ 
and south ; there is nothing to be seen but soldiers.*’ (2) “ I have been in 
the provinces ; there are soldiers evei^ where.” (3) “ I have been to Wales, 
the home of pacifism, and thereithe very devils fft)m hell [i.e, the miners] 
are coming up from below to join the Army.” 
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perhaps the country did not immediately need every 
willing recruit. T^ere there had )>een a passion- 
ate determination get* accepted for the Army at 
any cost, there supervened a calmer /nood — “ when 
Kitchener wants us he will let us know.” V®th*the 
raising of the recruiting standard the tale/)f direct 
enlistments into the Regular Army dropped sharply, 
but a return to the lower scal^ induced an inflny of 
recruits, stimulated by propaganda and by a felicitous 
proposal of “ Pals ” battalions. ’ * 

It will stand to the undying credit of the Voluntary 
system^ that in twelve months it secured for the 
land forces of the Crown 2,000,000 men, drawn from 
a non-military people. During one week in August 
1915, when the war had run a year, 24,000 men came 
to the Colours. Kitchener admitted himself agree- 
ably astonished : “ We have been more and more 
surprised that recruiting should have kept up as it 
has ; the success of the recruiting has been one of 
the most extraordinary features in the progress of 
the War.” 

^ In December 1915 Sir Nevil Macready, hitherto Adjutant-General in 
France, brought his abilities t6 bear on the corresponding position at the 
War Office, in succession to Sir Henry Sclater. In bidding farewell to 
the latter officer. Kitchener spoke of the deep debt of gratitude due to 
him for his work in respect to the raising of the New Armies, the success 
of which was largely due to his infinite capacity for ta king pains. 
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In July 1915 tfiere was passed the National Registra- 
tion Act to draw up the nation on war lines. The 
Act was at once a precise inventory of the national 
resources and a necessary preliminary to any legisla- 
tion for universal service. It was no sooner passed 
than a vehement agitation was started for applying 
it to this very purpose, and for introducing forthwith 
a measure for Compulsory Service. This demand 
Kitchener deprecated as premature,^ and therefore 
“ harmful.” The Voluntary system had within a 
year yielded 2,000,000 men ; it was still producing 
approximatelv 20,000 men a week — and at that 
pace 1,000,000 men could be kept in the field for 
twelve months. 

Before Conscription should supplant Voluntary 
Recruiting it was essential to know how many men 
it would find available — ^information only procurable 
from the still unclassified returns of the new Act. 
Apart from the difficulties inherent in the change 
of system under war conditione, it seemed, unwise — 

* BIr. Walter Long, whom Kitchener had befoje taking office consulted 
as to man-power, joined the Coalition Government on the understanding 
that Conscription would be part ol its programme. Ho only refrained from 
immediately pressing this condition on Kitchener’s representation that the 
moment would almost surely, but had n^t yet, comg. He was remind 
• that the War Secretary was the oWy Mmister who could claim personal 
experience of (inscription. 
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until the returns could be examined and the new 
plan prepared — ^to abandon existing methods which 
could still boast a^yield <<f 1,000,000 men a year, and 
Elitchener would not “ dislocate the whole machinery 
of the country for merely negligible results.”, • 

At the ou^t he had to choose between Voluntary 
Recruiting and Universal Service. He then had at 
one ear the apostles of Conscription, 'clamouring for 
a clean sweep of the Voluntary* system and the im- 
mediate adoption of Gfeneral Sefvice f while into the 
other ear was being poured the gentler, but equally 
persistent, plaint of those who, not thinlring in 
millions, believed that the Territorial framework 
could be stretched to acconunodate any force which 
the country was liable or likely to raise. 

He never expressed — ^it is by no means certain that 
he ever entertained — any fixed opinion on Conscription 
in the abstract. He looked on it now as an expedient 
rigorously exacted by pressing circumstances. Before 
the war, when questioned as to General Military 
Service, he always declined to commit himself — partly 
perhaps because he thought that his judgement, imless 
based on particular knowledge and pronounced ex 
caihed/ra, would possess but little practical utility. 
A prolonged absence from England had precluded the 
study of the subject in all its bearings, particularly 
with reference to the feelings of the working classes. 
He certainly had a latent fear lest economic con- 
ditions, no less than^deep-rooted English tradition, 
might conflict sharply wi^ any attempt to maintain 
a large Standing Army raised by Compulsion. When, 
on the declaration of war, the Recruiting question in 
aB its complexities had tq be squarely faced, the 
War Minister still disposed himself to treat General 
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Service — ^whenever and however it might be required 
— ^not as a fixed ]|olicy, nor as a fundamental principle, 
but as meeting a simple mMitary ^requirement of the 
hour. In his vjew, the keenest opponent of Conscrip- 
tion* fo» a Standing Army could, quite consistently, 
allow Con|ci1ption as %n emergency measure for main- 
taining an armjjr ia the field.^ 

Kitchener’s deliberate purpose was to raise by the 
su mm er of 1917 a force which, by virtue of quality 
no less than Quantity, should enable the Allies to 
outman, outgun, and overmaster the enemy. His 
tale of 70 Divisions was complete, and as the year 
1916 matured he realised i^at a mighty efiort must 
be made to ensure the necessary drafts. He already 
had a total of 2,600,000 ; within the twelve months 
from April 1916 to April 1917 he must obtain 1,600,000 
more. If the year’s Voluntary recruiting would issue 
in 1,600,000 men, instead of the calculated 1,000,000, 
Conscription might be set aside. At this juncture 
the War Minister entered into close consultation with 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, who represented Labour in 
the Cabinet. He impressed on his colleague the 
paramount importance of placing and preserving in 
the field a great force for the third year of the war. 
He told him frankly that he had made up his mind 
to ask early in 1916 for such l^slation as would 
relieve our Commanders in the field from all further 
anxiety as to reinforcements. Mr. Henderson rose 
to the occasion. He could pot, of cou^, pledge 
individual Members of Parliament, but he could and 

^ On January 31, 1916, Kitchener heard that — ^with wastage calculated 
at 160,000 a month— the reservoir ot men would enable the French Army 
to be kept up to full strength for nine months more. On September 16 
he knew that there were 4,350,000 Fren<|^men in the field : 2,1 00,000 tfrero 
at the front ; and of the 2,250, 00(T in rear of the line, about 800,000 wore 
efficient combatants. 
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did promise^ that the Labour Party should uot 
corporately oppose any legislative measure which 
the War Minister should pronounce indispensable to 
secure victory. He made the proviso that General 
Service, when asked for, should be labelled — quote 
Eatchener himself — ^as a special reqtiirer&ent and not 
as a policy. 

The matter thus comfortebly settled. Kitchener 
was dismayed a few weeks l^tei’ to hear a clamour, 
inspired by a patriotic “ zeal not” according to know- 
ledge,” for the immediate enforcement of General 
Service. He had himself always intended to ask, 
if and when necessity arose, for Compulsory powers ; 
but he hoped to do this at the psychological moment 
when he could enlist at the same time the sense and 
sympathy of the people. The Compulsory Service 
proposal was now unfortunately regarded as a political 
move, with the result, as Kitchener said, “ of bring- 
ing the big guns of the anti-Conscriptionists to bear ” 
on the proposed Compulsion.® 

A difficulty was thus rendered still more difficult 
by the action of well-meaning zealots, and Kitchener’s 
only course was to inform the Prime Minister of his 
precise military requirements, and leave it to him to 
frame the necessary political measures. 

The Labour mfen were much disturbed. To be 
asked for their consent to Compulsion by Kitchener, 
whom they trusted, was one thing; it was quite 
another to have it forced on them by politicians 

^ Mr. Henderson told Jihe Cabinet that he was prepared in the last 
extremity to accept Compulsion for a definite and publicly stated object. 

* “ I have been watching since January very carefully,” he said, “ for 
the moment when it would be necessary to come forward, and it has been 
to use a most deploraj^le fact th^ this agitation has broken out, because, 
whatever I say now, I do not speak wil2i as much force as I should have 
done had this agitation not arisen.” 
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whom they distrusted, and whom they suspected of 
the desire to iiAroduce industrial compulsion under 
martial law. He knew thht anything like a corv^ 
would be mtol«rable, and m case Labour opposition 
to Qpiftpulsion should assume threatening propor- 
tions, he^kept ready a scheme which gave local 
responsibility ^or obtaining the necessary men — a 
compromise between the two systems. 

To give Voluntary, Recruiting its last chance,* 
Kitchener instituted the so-called Derby Scheme, 
marked by two distinctive features. The men 
“ attested ” their willingness to fight when wanted ; 
they then entered the Reserve to be rmdisturbed in 
their employment until called up ; the recruits were 
classified under the Group system according to their 
ages and whether married or single. The scheme 
flourished early, but faded somewhat during Kit- 
chener’s absence in the Dardanelles ; and on Decem- 
ber 11 recruiting of “ groups ” was formally closed. 
But Lord Derby had made no mean effort, for in two 
months 2,260,000 men had “ attested ” and 276,000 
had actually enlisted. 

The days of indiscriminate recruiting were evidently 
at a close. More men were wanted than the Voluntary 
system could yield ; but no man must be taken if 
more urgently needed in other spheres of national 
work. There were eligible persons deaf to all appeals, 
and there were mai^ who coul^ not release themselves 
from family or business ties.* A just an^ generous 
measure of Universal Service c^uld no longer be 
retarded. In January 1916 a new Act was passed, 

^ Tlie National Eogister being nowS!ompleted,«eveiy person in •reat 
Britain— Ireland excluded -^Jetween the ages of sixteen and sixty-five 
was registered on a separate card. 
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imposmg universal military service on all men of 
nulitaiy age, groups being replaced^ by classes, and 
local tribunals deciding— as in the Derby Scheme 
— ^applications for exemption. But before Conscrip- 
tion was legalised, nearly 3,000,000 men. hMrbeen 
enrolled by the time-honoured system of (Voluntary 
Recruiting — and in great degree ,by virtue of 
Kitchener’s name. *’ 

In the early days of 191 ffitchpner, who had 
always looked to the war being in full flood during 
this year, had suddenly to meet a representation, 
put forward by a section of the Cabinet, that we must 
choose between a diminution of the force of 70 Divi- 
sions and a reduction of our monetary advances to 
our Allies. He declined the dilemma. He did not 
think that England could present either of these 
conclusions to her Allies without proof positive that 
expenditure could not be reduced nor national income 
increased, that our administration was free from 
extravagance, that our taxable capacity was fuUy 
exploited, and that all parts of the Empire were 
piflling their weight. In this respect India, he was 
bound to say, was making no direct pecuniary con- 
tribution to the war. All extra military expenditure 
beyond the normal Indian Budget fell on England, 
who was, moreover, compelled to pay in advance. 
Kitchener calculated that the monetary position 
could be improved to fhe extent of £90,000,000 — ^the 
sum requiiied ; and this without reduction, either of 
our own forces or pf the advances necessary to keep 
our Allies fighting. The conflict of opinion was sharp 
and short, and with the upshot that the 70 Infantry 
Divisions were bssured ^f their existence and their 
drafts, and the way was prepared for the “ Kitchener 
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Annies ” to take their part in the battle of the 
Somme, which 1^ knew was planned for the coming 
summer. * • 


He did not •live to see the end, but he willed 
and '({ishiQi^ the means. His untimely death was 
reproache<^ with having snatched away the man before 
he had played ,aU his part in winning the War and, 
even more, in establishing the Peace. But at least, as 
regards the creation^aivl placing in the field of the 
great Force which was to hold high England’s honour 
and spell victory for the cause of the Allies, he could 
review a finished work, for the last division of the 
Kitchener Armies to go oversea took ship the very 
day on which he himself set out on the journey from 
which there was to be no coming back. 

“ The great Armies that he called into being ” — 
so ran the fine epitaph of the Times newspaper — 
“ are his living monument, and no nobler monument 
has been raised to man.” 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER CXXXI 

INFANTRY DIVISIONS : ORDER bv FORMATION ; DATES OF 
EMBARKATION , 


Guards’ 


[Embarked as a Brigade 14.8.14. 

. J Formed in France as a Division 
[ 13^.16 

Embarked 9/22.8.14 

1st 

• 

2nd . 


9/22.8.14 

3rd . 


„ • 9/22.8.14 

4th . 


23.8.14 

6th . 


9/22.8.14 

6th . 


. .. . 8.9.14 

7th . 


' „ 4.10.14 

8th . 


4.11.14 



• • 
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“ K ” Divisions 


9th (Scottish) . 


Embarked^ 9.6.16 

10th (Irish) .c 

# 

9» 

7.7.16 

11th (Northern) . 


»9 

1.7.16 

12th (Eastern) 


99 

'29.6.15 

13th (Western) . 


** 

13.6.15 

14th (Light) 


r 

18.6.15 and 

15th (Scottish) . 


99 

7.7.1ff 

16th (Irish) 


99 

(. 

/ 17.12.16, 17.! 
1 28.7.18 

17th (Northern) . 


*P 

12.7.16 

18th (Eastern) 


r} 

**& 

^.7.15 

19th (Western) 


99 

16.7.15 

20th (Light) 


99 

20.7.15 

21st . 


99 

9.9.15 

22nd . 


99 

4.9.15 

23rd . 


99 

25.8.16 

24th . 


99 

30.8.15 

26th . 


99 

25.9.15 

26th . 


99 

19.9.15 

27th . 


99 

19.9.16 

28th . 


99 

15.1.15 

29th . 


99 

16.3.15 

30th . 


99 

9.11.15 

31st . 


99 

6.12.15 

32nd . 


99 

20.11.15 

33rd . 


99 

13.11.16 

34th . 


99 

7.1.16 

35th . 


99 

28.1.16 

36th (Ulster) 


99 

3.10.15 

37th . 


99 

28.7.15 

38th (Welsh) 


99 

1.12.15 

39th . 

*• 

99 

3.3.16 

40th . 

, 

99 

1.6.16 

Alflf. ^ 

- 

- 

1.5.16 

Territorial Divisions 

42nd T. (E. Lancs) 

•• 

Embarked 

10.9.14 

43rd T.*(Wessex) 

99 

9.10.14 

44th T. (Home Counties) 

9 9 

29.10.14 

46th T. (Wessex) 

, 

99 

12.12.14 

46th T. (N. Midland) 

, 

99 

24.2.16 

47th T. (London) 

, , 

99 

9.3.16 

48th T. (S. Midland) 

• 

• • „ 

22.3.16 

49th T. (W. Biding) 

. 

99 

12.4.15 
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60th T. (Northumbrian) 
Slat T. (Highland) 

52nd T. (Lowlant) 

63rd T. (Welsh) . 

64th T. (E. Anglian) 

66th«. (W.La^^). . 

562h T. (London) «• 

57th T. fN, Lancs) 

58th T. (London) 

59th T. (N. Midland) . 
60th T. (London) k 
61st T. (S. Midland) •. 
62nd T. (W. Riding) 
63rd (Royal Naval) 

64th T. (Highland) 

66th T. (E. Lancs) 

67th T. (Home Oounties) 
68th T. (Welsh) . 

69th T. (E. Anglian) . 

74th T. (Yeomanry) 

75th T. . . . 


Embarked 16.4.15 
30.4.15 
,, 18.5.15 

• „ • 14.7.16 

„ 21.7.16 

Embarked as Battalions on vari- 
ous dates ; formed in France 
3.1.16 

Embarked 7.2.17 
„ 20.1.17 

„ 17.2.17 

„ 21.6.16 
„ 21.5.16 

„ 5.1.17 

„ Oct. 1914 
Formed Feb. 1915 
Embarked 26.2.17 


j- Formed Feb. 1915 

f Formed in and embarked from 
\ Egypt Feb. 1917 

{ Formed in and embarked from 
Egypt May 1917 


The newly-constituted Territorial Divisions were largely composed 
of men surplus to the requirements of the Kitchener Divisions. 


•VOL. in 


Y 



CHAPTER CXXXn 

So much of Eitchener’s life had been spent in the 
East that he had enjoyed little knowledge of domestic 
politics and little acquaintance with English poli- 
ticians. It is possible to think that he never quite 
understood either of these. His entry into the 
Cabinet was, anyhow, a wholly novel experience. 
For the first time he had to adapt direct habits of 
thought to the exigencies of an atmosphere where 
compromise is daily exercised, and where side issues 
so often defiect policy from a clear course. In the 
political arena, from which partisanship is so hardly 
expelled. Kitchener always felt himself an amateur, 
and perhaps an amateur who, with the serious 
business of organising victory on hand, grudged the 
time to play that particular game. He never could 
understand, for instance, why the difficulties relating 
to war correspoAdents and conscientious objectors 
should be allowed to take on a political complexion. 
The French Government had determined that no 
correspoi^dents should accompany the troops in the 
field, and Kitchener was obliged to lay down that, 
so long as the French Army largely exceeded ours in 
numbers, we must conform io their ruling on this 
sftbject ; and ‘this rulrng had to be enforced at Ike. 
cost of inflicting some disappointment and incurring 
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some resentment. As soon as the British force was 
sufficiently lar^ to justify independent action in 
tihis matter, he consisted* the Gk>mmander-in-C9uef 
as to his wishes, and, receiving the answer that he 
had^al! open mind on the subject. Kitchener made 
arrangements for special correspondents — at first 
in very limited numbers — ^to proceed to the front. 
As to conscientious objectors, it seemed to bim that 
a very sharp Ime coiild^ and should, be drawn between 
the men whose conscience really forbade them to 
take up arms, and those* whose so-called conscience 
was a mere mask for apathy, selfishness, or disloyalty. 
For the latter he could only recommend the arm of 
the law. To the former — ^who were really a select 
band — ^he wished every consideration to be shown, 
and almost his last interview at the War Office was 
with three eminent Free Church ministers, who were 
able to lay before him the case as they viewed it. 

Neither his words nor his pen were a rapid or 
wholly effective vehicle for his thoughts, and this 
alone sufficed to place him at a disadvantage with his 
colleagues in the Cabinet. There were many who 
told him that he was too strong, too straight, too far- 
reaching, and, above all, tqp silent for any political 
enclosure ; that the silence ^ itself was a constant 
source of irritation to his colleagues ; that for his 
sake and theirs he would do well to withdraw himself. 

Stories were frequent, but for the most part very 
ill-founded, of friction and difficulty; %nd it was 
asserted that the politicians had expressed them- 
selves freely and strongly as to the inadaptabilily of 

^ Silence, if resented in the Council Chamber, seems to have appealed 
to the soldiers in the trenches. « ',Kitch|ner and Joffie are silent, buf the 
politicians go on talking, talking,” wrote a young officer just before he 
made the Great Sacrifice. (The Ntw Elizabdhana,) 
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any soldier to the Cabinet, and of the desirability 
of removing a soldier from it. Tl^ese sn^estions 
reached Kitchaoer' himsdif from many sources, in 
many forms, and with many intents, but fell always 
on unheeding ears; unruffled by rumoui ^and 
untraversed by intrigue, he pursued his^ path of 
public duty. “So long,” he said, “ns I honestly 
believe that I have the confidence of the public, so 
long, and not for a momentr Idnger,, will I retain 
my post.” 

And, if Kitchener diSefed deeply from his col- 
leagues in opinions, in mode of life, and in outlook 
on it, he found and made some very sincere friends 
among them. “ We are out to fight the Germans, 
not one another,” was a phrase constantly on his lips. 
His loyalty to the Prime Minister was of a piece with 
the loyalty which he had always shown to his official 
chief, and to which such men as Cromer, Grenfell, 
and Roberts amply testified. Mr. Churchill and 
his military colleague — both large in their views — 
seldom saw eye-to-eye as to precise procedure ; but 
neither ever sought for an instant to belittle the 
merits or the fame of the other.^ “ ‘ F. E.’ has been 
a comfort in Cabinet to-day,” was a not mfrequent 
allusion to the Attorney-General, who was to ripen 
into the Lord Chancellor. Perhaps no two men 
contrasted more sharply in mentality, in method, 

than Kitchener and Mi;. Lloyd George ; but, holding 

• 

^ Kitchener's personal relations with Mr. Churchill may be iUustrated 
by an incident. When the Coalition Qovemment was being formed^ the 
^ ex-Lord of the Admiralty found himseU without knowledge as to his own 
future, and without information, other than to be derived from the news- 
papers, as to what was taking place in the theatres of war. Kitchener on 
heari^li; this immediately ordei^ his mo^-car and, in the middle of his 
day's work, drove to Mr. Churchill's residence to tell him the last news 
fft>m Sir John French and Sir Ian Hamilton* 
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as they did the common cieed that they should take 
no lest imtil th^ tyranny of Fiussianism was overpast, 
their difEerences — ^when all tTiinga are made clear — 
may iBnd their place in the province of detail.^ Both 
opihed that the war would convulse the world ; both 
unswervi^ly believed that the Germans must, and 
would, be beaten ; both were determined to devote 
to the uttermost time and thought and energy to 
serve the cau|« whicl^ should save humanity. And 
perhaps those among his co-workers who understood 
him the least were thos^ who at heart trusted hiin 
the most. 

Probably no War Secretary has ever spoken so 
little in the course of twenty-two months of office as 
£[itchener ; three or four statements in the House of 
Lords, and two speeches in the City, about comprise 
his oratory. Curiously enough, his voice was to be 
heard in public for the last time — and when death 
had already thrown its shadow across his path — ^in 
the Parliament where his appearances had been so 
rare and where his lips had been so seldom opened. 
Just when his mission to Eussia was decided, 
Kitchener heard that the House of Commons, collect- 
ively and individually, had^ave and genuine doubts 
as to whether all was well in the military conduct 
of the war. Members had no *wish to penetrate 
military secrets, but they felt themselves unduly in 
the dark, and sought information which they believed 
to be theirs of right. They had suggestions of solid 
value to ofEer, if only they could^be sure that these 
would not be mislaid on their way to Kitchener’s, 
room. The War Secretary was determined that he 

• m 9 • * 

^ “ The little Welahman is pep^iy, but he means to win — ^whioh is what 
matters I ** was the remark of Kitchener after a difference had occurred. 
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would not leave England without satisfying, so far 
as he could, a demand he deemed so Reasonable. On 
the afternoon when the battle of Jutland was being 
fought, the Under-Secretaiy of State,, Mr. Tennant, 
announced in the House of Commons that Jjoid 
Kitchener believed it would be of great ^vantage 
if he had an opportunity of conferring with any 
members who might wish to see him and put ques- 
tions to him which he, under .the seal of confidence, 
would as far as he was able gladly answer. The 
invitation was conveyed to all Members of the House 
irrespective of political colour, and on the morning 
of June 2 the War Secretary, who was accompanied 
by the Chief of the StafE, addressed an attentive and 
expectant meeting : 

“ Me. Whitley — ^In view of the many questions 
regarding Army administration which have lately 
been brought forward in the House of Commons, I 
dedded that the best course would be to give Members 
of the House of Commons specially interested in 
questions of Army administration an opportunity of 
putting their views before me, and at the same time 
avail myself of the occQdon to make a statement 
directly to them. 

“ I have always felt that it is unfortunate that 
drcumstances prev^t my being able to make my 
statements in the Hoqse of Commons, for, although 
no Secretary of State for War has ever had an abler 
or more loyal representative and colleague than I 
. have had in Mr. Tennant, it is and must always be 
a handicap on a Minister to be obliged to meet 
mfidsm and 1X> answer questions otherwise than 
personally. 
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“ I have before now considered the posdl^ilily of 
snch a meeting .as this, but I have hitherto thought 
that such actioA on my part might be construed as 
showing a de^ to avoid criticism in the House 
of Cpituuons itself. However, the precedent of the 
Secret Session id the House, and the fact that the 
debate on my salary has taken place, have led me to 
adopt the course which brings us here to-day. 

“ I feel sure Members must realise that my 
previous wor£ in life has naturally not been of a 
kind to make me into a ready debater, nor to prepare 
me for the various turns and twists of argument. 
However, since these questions are questions of plain 
matters of fact, and the criticisnis which are made 
are obviously made solely for the purpose of advan- 
cing the cause we all have at heart, I know. Sir, that 
Members will overlook any of my shortcomings in 
this respect. 

“ When, therefore, Mr. Whitley, I have made my 
statement, I and my colleagues will be very glad to 
answer such questions as Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons desire to put to us, provided always that 
i^ey deal with administration and not with operations. 

‘‘‘My reason for making this stipulation is that 
we must maintain secrecy in regard to operations — 
both past, present, and future — dince the operations 
of our forces are, and must continue to be, a part of 
the combined operations of the Alliance, and it would 
be impossible to giVe our full Reasons for undertaking 
operations without also communicating information 
regarding the contributing factorl both political and 
ma tftrial which do not concem us alone. 

“ Therefore, Mr. Whitley ,ialthou^ I am prepared 
to give any facts which may be required r^arding 
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tile acbHimistration and disposition of our own forces, 
I consider that I am not at liberty (even in a secret 
meeting such as i/i here ^assembled)^ to divulge any 
facts which refer to the decisions, policies, or inten- 
tions of the military and diplomatic advisenr of°the 
various Oovemmente of our Al][ies. 

“ As briefly as possible, I will proceed to'give those 
here present a general recapitijjation of the situation. 

“ When I took over the office of Secretary of 
State for War, I found myself ' confronted with a 
complicated emergency. The pre-war theory worked 
out by the General Staff on instructions from the 
Government of the day had been that, in certain 
eventualities, we should despatch overseas an Expe- 
ditionary Force of six divisions m all, or, in round 
numbers, 150,000 men; that the Territorial Force 
should take over the defence of these Islands ; and 
that the Special Reserve should feed the E^edi- 
tionary Force. On this basis, the business of the 
War Office, in event of war, was to keep the Army 
in the field up to strength, and to perfect the arrange- 
ments for Home Defence. 

“ My immediate decision was that, in face of the 
magnitude of the war, t^ policy would not suffice. 
Whether our armies advanced, retired, or held their 
ground, I was convinced that, not only had we got 
to feed the existing Expeditionary Force, and main- 
tain an adequate garrison here and in India, but, 
further, we had to produce a net^ army sufficiently 
lai^e to cotmt in a European war. In fact, although 
I did not see it M detail, I must ask Gentlemen of 
*the House of Coxomons to recognise that I had, 
rough-hewn m my mm<^ thq idea of creating such a 
force as would enable us continuously to reinforce 
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OUT troops in the field by fresh divisions, afid thus 
assist our Allies at the time when they were b^inning 
to feel the straiil of the war|With i^ attendant casual- 
ties. By this means we planned to work on the 
up-gmde while our Allies' forces decreased, so that at 
the conclusive period .of the war we should have the 
maximunf trained fi ghting army thia country could 
produce. * , 

“ Such an idea was contrary to the theories of 
all European *soldiers. Armies, it had always been 
argued, could be expanded within limits, but could 
not be created m time of war. 1 felt, myself, that, 
though there might be some justice in this view, I 
had to take the risk and embark on what may be 
regarded as a gigantic experiment. I relied on 
the energy of this country to supply deficiencies 
of previous experience and preparation, and set to 
work to build a series of new armies, complete in 
all their branches. However, I must point out here, 
that the buildiug of these armies was only a part of 
the task. The Expeditionary Force had to be kept 
going, and the Territorial garrison of these Islands 
had to be kept up to strength and given the training 
necessary to enable them to take the field against 
equal numbers of trained troops, and most splendidly 
have they realised our expectatioite. 

“ These two items, be it remembered, practically 
absorbed the whole of the Staffs and sources of 
military supplies Which had been calculated upon in 
the days before the war. 

“ In passing, I must also mention that, in the 
early days of the war, the efficiency of the Home 
garrison was a matter^ vii^l impoitance, for awaid 
of a desperate nature, though obviously doomed to 
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failure an attempt at conquest, might certainly 
have paralysed our industrial powers which are now 
playmg %o dedsiye a part in th( struggle. The 
necessity for keeping these Territorial Divisions intact 
and at their war stations in day and night rea^ess 
for an emergency is a point which I think it well to 
mention now, as it is one apt to be overlooked by 
those whose attention is riveted on the actual points 
of enemy contact. <• 

“ My problem was therefore to produce a force 
independent of those forces which had formed a part 
of pre-war calculations. I think the way that force 
has been built up is pretty well known to those here 
present. It now transcends, both in size and effi- 
ciency, my own expectations, and it justifies in my 
own mind my original decision that, although the 
rapid formation of a European Army was in the 
nature of an experiment and a risk, it was an experi- 
ment which had to be made, and a risk which had to 
be taken. 

“ I also take the opportuniiy of mentioning that, 
while a New Army independent of the Regular Army 
and the Territorial Force was being built up, I 
further decided that, in, order to' secure the release 
of the Territorial Force, which was garrisoning this 
country and reacMng a high state of efficiency, it 
would be necessary to reduplicate it by means of 
Second Line Divisions and Third Line units which 
should act as recruiting depots to*both lines. It will 
be seen, therefore, that, side by side with creation 
or extemporisation of new armies, the full expansion 
"of the only force capable of this process was also in 
progress. • ^ . 

“ With a fighting army to keep up, gandsons at 
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home and abroad to maintain, and no less thaif forty- 
nine Divisions in the coarse of construction, it maj 
be imagined tha^ there weijp manjr deman<d on our 
sources of supp^ in officers, in men, clothing, equip- 
ment^ And munitions. That is to say, we had to 

find, in addition tb wh|it we had — 

• 

Nearly two million suits of clothes, 

About 600,000 sets* of equipment, 

Ha lf a milhon horses, 

Over one million rifles^ 

4800 field guns, 

460 heavy guns, 

600 millions S.A. ammunition for equipment, and 
110 millions a month for upkeep, 

110.000 rotmds of ammunition for big guns a 
month, 

2.600.000 rounds of ammunition for field-guns a 
month, 

1600 machine-guns on the old calculation, and 

100.000 transport wagons and general stores for 
the equivalent of over 100 years’ peace 
administration, 

besides housing accommodation for 760,000 men over 
and above the ordinary barrack accommodation. And 
all this in a country actually at wftr, with its existing 
mihtaiy preparations strained to the utmost, and every 
one of these items of essential importance. 

“ Owing to the bxtraordin^ zeal and loyalty of 
my subordinates, and the immense adaptability and 
e Ti thnmfla m of the people, this colossal task was 
accomplished. 

“ It was about this tii]|e, 1 think, that 4he 
first of the most serious criticisms of War Office 
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adminktration was made. It was that we had failed 
to anticipate the necessaiy supply of machine-guns, 
and neglected to .supply* an. adequate proportion of 
heavy artillery, and to anticipate tl^e proper supply 
of gun ammunition for such guns as we had. *’ . * 

“ I will take the question x>f o&achine-guns first. 
The question of the value and use of machine-guns 
was one which had been hotly debated by various 
military schools before the wu. Both ourselves and 
the Germans had decided upon the same proportion, 
that is, 2 per 1000 men. The moment actual fighting 
took place the true value of machine-guns became 
apparent, and the Germans were able to take advan- 
tage of their immense organised factories of war 
material, organised, be it remembered, before and 
not after the declaration of war, and immediately 
increased their proportion. We did our best. In 
September 1914 we made arrangements for the 
manufacture of 5000 machine-guns, or, on a basis 
of 8 guns per 1000 infantry, sufficient guns for over 
half a million men. The need, however, grew, and 
in January 1915 we told Vickers, the only manufac- 
turers with the requisite plant, that we should want 
every gun they could supply, and made arrangements 
for the manufacture of 15,000 more, and in May for 
another 7000, that is to say, by May 1915 we had 
made arrangements for the manufacture of 27,000 
machine-guns. Of these, 16,000 having been de- 
livered to the Army lip to date, the supply has been 
as rapid as circumstances permit. 

“ After due consideration has been taken of tiie 
facts, 

4(1) that the‘ proportion required has risen from 
2 to 18 machine-guns per 1000 men ; and 
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(2) jthat the Army has expanded from 6^to 70 
Divisioi^, 

I cannot think ^at our iei|cilts can be regarded as 
unsatisfactory. 

deaft witii machine-guns in some detail. 
With regard to Field Artillery and Heavy Artillery, 

I would pdint out that, with the help of a Cabinet 
Committee whi<^ assembled in October 1914, arrange- 
ments were made in* that month for the manufac- 
ture of 4000 field-gdns, and howitzers of a heavier 
calibre than had yet been used in the field were 
also ordered. 

“ The supply of ammunition for this immense 
train of artilleiy and machine-guns exercised my 
mind, as I explained in the House of Lords on the 
15th March 1915, though at that time I admit the 
use and development of artillery had not reached the 
pitch which it has since attained in the field. 

“ By December 1914 we had placed orders for 
the production by April 1915 of 1,300,000 rounds 
of gun anununition a month, and this amount was 
about double that required for the guns which were 
in the field on 1st April 1915. We have now with 
the forces in the field m France, Egypt, and Salonika 
between seven and eight million rounds of gun 
ammunition. * 

“ Any one who considers what I have abeady 
said, the figures I have quoted, and the magnitude 
of the task on which the War Office found itself 
embarked, will readily understand that, as time went 
on, the growth of administration* and business on 
this head transcended the powers of one DepartmentT** 
With the double growtin^of our forces in the field, 
and the proportionate expenmture pf munitions by 
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those iorces, it was made very clear to me that the 
War Office must be relieved of some of its reqwnsi- 
bilities. <i « 

“ Munitions as such — ^that is, i^e provision of 
guns, rifles, and ammunition, and the fascial 
responsibility perteiiung thereto — had become some- 
tin^ more than a Department’s work. It required 
a Ministry to itself. You will realise what a relief 
it was to me when the Ministry of Mimitions was 
formed and put under the able hand of the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He and I have ever 
been in loyal co-operation, and from the day he took 
chaige there has not been a single cause of friction 
between us. 

“Before leaving this question I will give one 
figure which I think is of interest. Amidst all the 
points of criticism which have been raised there is 
one which might well have been raised — always 
wondered why it was not, — ^and that is the supply 
of rifles. In September 1914 our output was 6000 
a week, a figure barely sufficient to make good the 
wastage in France. Of 2,000,000 rifles ordered m 
America commencing with orders given in October 
1914 for delivery in Jqly 1916, not one had been 
delivered in Aprfl 1916. 

“ Mr. Whitley, uwo such figures as those are enough 
to give Oentlemen of the House of Commons some 
insight into the anxieties and disappointments which 
we have had to put up with. Notwithstanding these 
delays, there are two million rifles in the hands of our 
troops at this mbment, and the American consign- 
"ments are beginning to cCme in at last. 

•“ I now pass to th^ secpnd cause of criticism of 
thel^policy of the War Office, and that is to the 
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qaestion of Compnlsoiy Service. Why did Aot the 
War Office demand Compulsory Service ? I think 
that is easily {iuswered. The question of a social 
(du^e involving the whole country, and running 
cou^f to most ancient traditions of the British 
peopfe, is not a matter for a Department to decide. 
My task aSid that of the War Office was to find men, 
clothe them, ahn then^, and organise them. So long 
as sufficient men came in, it was not my duty to ask 
for special metms o^obtaining men. 

“ I need not go into the details of that scheme 
or the legislation that followed it, which is fresh in 
your minds. I had foreseen this possible necessity 
and foreshadowed it when I said on the 25th August 
1914: 

‘ I cannot at this stage say what will be the 
limits of the forces required, or what measures 
may eventually become necessary to supply and 
maintain them.’ 

“ In my opinion, compulsion came at the right 
time and in the right way as a military necessity and 
for no other reason. 

“ From these main criticisms of early administra- 
tion, I now turn to more recent criticisms. I take 
those of Colonel Winston Churchill ; and I may say 
that I reply to them in the s](lirit in which they 
are made. His criticism is of a constructive and 
not of a destructive order. Ips main charge is that 
one half of the Army in Flanders fighte and one 
half does not fight. I have a |letum here which 
shows the total number employed permanently 
temporarily on the Lines of Communication, whi^ 
I will ask one of my cdlleagu^s to refld. 
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BbPOBT as to NuMBEBS ElfPLOYED ON LiNES OF 

Communication ^ 

S.ofS. • * 

With reference to the debate in the House of Cbn^ons 
last night, and Colonel Winston ChurcibiQ’s speech ili par- 
ticular, I find the majority of it is such as would {>e answered 
bytheCJ.G.S.andA.G. 

So far as the comments go in my Department they refer 
chiefly to the Lines of Communication. For some time past 
there has been an under-current of criticism in regard to the 
numbers employed on the Lilies of Communication. These 
have been most carefully scrutinised by myself, in conjunc- 
tion with the Quartermaster-General of the Forces in France 
and the Inspector-General of Communications, and I do not 
consider that they are more than is necessary for the proper 
maintenance of the Armies in France. I attach in detail the 
numbers at present employed on the Lines of Communication, 
which works out at something between 6 and 6 per cent of 
the Force. 

Any comparison in regard to rifles and ration strength, 
such as made by Colonel Winston Churchill, is totally mis- 
leading, as shown in the attached notes. In one place he 
says : Of the half of the British Army abroad, half of it 
fights and half does not fight.” This is a totally inaccurate 
statement, as is shown by the fact that 72,000 approximately 
are employed on the Lines of Communication, out of a force 
abroad of 1,400,000. Again, he states that ‘*a great tail 
has grown up in France behind the Army outside the fighting 
formations,” and ends by saying that *‘it contains large 
numbers of men in the prime condition of youth and military 
fitness.” As you are aware, we hava most carefully gone 
into this, and 16,000 men were able to be earmarked for 
gradual replacement by older men. It must be remembered 
J^at older men cannot perform many of the very arduous 
duties in connection with the removal of very heavy weights, 
sucK as daily have^to be uz^ertaken ; and in many instances 
again, such as the Ordnance Workshops, Mechanical Transport 
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Depots, etc., the younger men are UBoaUy vezy highly skilled 
mechanics, whom we absolutely know we are at bed-rock 
in obtaining — ^in fi^t we are thousands down in numbers. 

The actual weight of stores,^ supplies, etc., entering the 
porf^in^France daily is 33,500 tons, and the Inland Water 
Transport on the canals from Dunkirk to Calais in addition 
is carrying about 206 o tons a day. 

It must £e remembered that it is by no means the ** tail 
of the Army in l^rance,” Jt is really the vital neck of the 
bottle, so far as the ports in France are concerned ; and it 
must also be remembered that we are almost entirely depend- 
ent on our own labour, and g^t very little assistance from 
OUT Allies. We have to send over all the Labour Companies, 
the men to cut down wood, etc. (and even all the stones for 
the heavy roads at the front, which amount to something 
like 600 tons a day). All these numbers are included in the 
72,000 on the Lines of Communication, and taking into 
consideration the peculiar position we have in regard to our 
Allies, the French, no one can possibly criticise the percentage 
of between 6 and 6 per cent to maintain the Army. 

Every ration, every round of ammunition, and every 
spare part, whether of gun or mechanical transport, has to be 
handl^ by the men engaged in disembarkation at each of the 
six or seven French ports. They have to be moved from the 
ship’s side to storehouse, manned by our own storehousemen, 
and thence by rail to the front, and again from railhead to 
the trenches. In many cases th^ storehouse, where it is not 
available at the port of disembarkation, is at an intermediate 
point, such as Abaucourt, Abbeville, Audruicq, etc. This 
means everything being handled at the port, into the train, 
from the train to the storehouse, back again to the train, to 
railhead, and from theqce to the trenches. At each of these 
different points strong and capable inen are necesgary, and I 
f.limTr we have reduced the numbers required to a minimum. 

(Init.) J. S. C., ^ 

1.6.16. Q.M.G.^ 

Note. — ^In addition to the 72,0^0 employed on the Lines 

“VOL. m » . . z 
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of Comiiunication in'^^keeping ap' the whole Army as shown 
in the attached detail, there are of course all the Maintenance 
Services in each fighting formation — such as Division, Brigade, 
etc. — all of which have to be self-supporting and complete in 
themselves, as they may be'det^^ched at any moment^ Jgefer- 
ence to the* composition of each ;fightinjg[ unit can made 
in the recognised establishments for these formations, which 
have been carefully drawn up for many years and are under 
constant revision with a view to ipinimising the Maintenance 
Services as far as possible who are^ot actually fighting in 
the trenches. ' » ' 


The numbers of the various services employed on the 
Lines of Communication for the Maintenance of the Armies 
are shown as 72,277. 

The strength of the Army in France, inclusive of those in 
hospital, is about 1,400,000. 

The percentage therefore of services for work on the Lines 
of Communication in connection with the Army is just over 
6 per cent. 

The statement of Feeding Strength on the Lines of Com- 
munication is most misleading, for the following reasons : 

(1) It contains the rations issued to all troops disembarking 

at the various ports and travelling up to the Army 
areas, which amount at times to quite 10,000. 

(2) It contains the rations issued to all Convalescent 

Camps, which average 5000 to 6000 and sometimes 
more; we Jiave accommodation for 9800. 

(3) It contains the rations issued to men proceeding on 

leave and returning from leave, viz. from 5000 to 
6000 daily. 

i. 

“ Witt legaxd to the figuies you have just heard 
read, it may appear to you that the numbers are 
^ excessive. My reply to that is that in eveiy previous 
war in which Britis|^ Arpiies have been engaged^ 
there has been a breakdown at one time or another 
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of these ancUlaiy services on which'j the weX-being 
of annies depend for food, medical attention, and 
comfort. 4 

“ In this war, immense & have been our fi ghting 
nunAefh, great and terriVle as have been our battle 
casualties, there has ^een no serious breakdown of 
ancillary ^rvices, and the health of the Army, the 
attention to the wouiyied, and the physical fitness 
of the men have been satisfactory. To achieve this 
we have had to make ^ple provision — ^but, had we 
erred on the side of parsimony in this respect, we 
should not have saved in men, since the losses from 
sickness, bad nourishment, and ill-tended wounds 
would have far outweighed the numbers we should 
have gained by depleting the ancillary services ; and 
I cannot help feeling that many of those who now 
criticise what they consider to be our excess in the 
TTiftTiniTig of these services, would have been the 
first, and with justice, to blame us had our Army 
suffered for the want of proper attention. 

“ It may interest Gentlemen of the House of 
Conunons to learn what our Intelligence Department 
compute the proportion of ancillary to fighting 
forces in the German Army : 1 to 3. 

“The disposition and alfocatibn of the Army in 
Flanders is a matter for the ultimate decision of the 
Commander - in - Chief of the E35>editionary Force, 
ffis judgement we must rely upon with full confidence, 
and noriiing would* induce me/ to interfere with his 
arrangements in administrative affairs. To do so 
would most certamly weaken his aifthority, and that, 

I am certain, is not the desire of any one in thir' 
, room. 

“ As regards the uses to which Indians and 
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Afrioans may be put for fitting purposes in tbe field, 
we have given, and shall continue to give, this matter 
full consideration; but many factoir have to be re- 
membered — ^t^e state of reeling in India, the approval 
of the white populations df South, 'East, aiAl<West 
Africa, and the subsequent, sodal and po!iitical 
dangers to which such a course might* give rise. 
These expedients are in th^ nature' of a last re- 
source, their operation doubtful, and their practical 
difficulties 'iu ^e question of* officering, feeding, and 
organisation iimnense. However, they shall have my 
closest attention, and shall not be ‘ turned down ’ 
as their author seemed to fear merely because they 
occurred to him and not to me. 

“Now with regard to Home Service, the same 
criticism is advanced that we are keepiug too many 
men at home, just as we are keeping too many men 
on auxiliary services ia France. The Army in England 
must be divided into four : 

1. Home Defence. 

2. Drafts for the Front. 

3. Training stafi. 

4. Sick, wounded, invalids on h'ght duty. 
“With regard to Home Defence, I must ask 

Members not to press me, and to accept wirii con- 
fidence the decisittn of nSj colleague, the Chief of 
the Imperial General StafE, Sir W. Robertson, in 
consultation with Lord French as to the number 
requited. *, * 

“ The iesponsibilily for the safety of what is the 
financial and inddstrial capital of the Allies lies with 
We cannot afEord its being worth our enemies’ 
while to make* even a desperate attempt. In this , 
matter we take the pxecautioDS considered necessary. 
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“As regards drafts, our ideal is that we'should 
have in hand, nnder training, men sufficient to supply 
drafts for three inonths to c^me. • 

W I TO fully r^lise the necessity for keeping men in 
civil emplojment^as long as possible, that we do all in 
our ^power^to fill up the bucket as the water runs out. 

Before leaving this topic, I would remind 
Members that they nmst remember that there are 
normally in %igland ^bout 20,000 men on leave. 
These men are naturally conspicuous at* places of 
entertainment and in the streets, since they gravitate 
to our great cities, especially to London. The men 
on light duty and invalids swell the number of Twe n 
that one sees in the streets, but I can give you no 
figure with regard to these owing to the fact that it 
is one which fluctuates from day to day according 
to casualties in the field. 

“ I have now given a summary of the situation 
as I see it. That there have been shortcomings I do 
not deny. I have endeavoured to explain what our 
general policy has been. Certain criticisms I have 
not dealt with, as, for example, the question of the 
hospitals in the Gallipoli expedition. That, I tbinlr^ 
for certain reasons of Imperial importance, we should 
not go into now — the whq|e of that question we are 
subjecting to a close and searching scrutiny. How- 
ever, taking matters as a whole, I sincerely believe 
that the War Office has, in t^ immense and un- 
precedented emergency, risen 4o the occasion. We 
have been subjected to much cijticism, and con- 
structive criticism we welcome. There is anol^er , 
kind of pressure which, however, seems to me to 
serve very little purpose, pn ocCIwions, a nSed 
becomes apparent. We investigate the cahse and 
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decide %pon action. By some means or other certain 
agencies become aware of our intentions and press 
ns to do what wc have, already be^un to do, and, 
when onr action takes shape, claim have pressed 
us into doing it. That, Mr. Wbitley, neither advices 
our cause nor that of our Allies, and seems to me to 
h%ve very little merit. However, tlu^t is a matter I 
only mention, as 1 do not wish Members of the House 
of Commons to imagine that 4 'or my colleagues are 
inclined to adopt measures for any other reason 
than that they are necesssOy for military reasons. 

“I have now concluded my statement. Before 
Gentlemen begin to ask me questions, there is one 
point which I would like most earnestly to lay before 
^em. It is with regard to Questions in the House of 
Commons. It is no part of mine to shun Questions, 
but I do beg, on behalf of my stafE and my colleagues, 
that Members will only ask such Questions as they 
deem to be of real importance. At the present 
moment the War Office staff is worked and over- 
worked by the actual business in hand, and I am sure 
that Members do not desire to add to the labours of 
the Ministiy except for such matters as really require 
elucidation. Many questions which only take a 
moment to write down, apd are not mattem of first- 
rate importance, mean the diversion of brains and 
eneigy from work which must be well done to be 
done at alL” 

t • 

t 

( 

The surrender, of the Members was at discretion, 
^hey expressed themselves more ^an satisfied with 
nbe simple, straightforward, and explicit statement, 
wlilch had rembved th^ diffi<ciilties they had honestly 
' felt i and they frankly expressed their recognition of 
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what ' ihe War Secretary had done — and their 
admiration ol the way he had done it. A vote of 
thanks was cordially proposed by I^r. William Crooks, 
and, somewhat ^curiously, seconded by an ez-Guards 
offidfeVho a few days e&rlier had moved to reduce 
the salary of the'man who was at once Secretary of 
State for War and Colonel of the Irish Guards. 
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If Eitcheaer did not travel 'quite easily along 
political lines, liis close peijfonal touch with the Allies 
formed not the least of his contributions to the war. 
From Rome the British Ambassadpr wrote that 
Eitchener’s presence at the War Office inspired, even 
in the early days of the war, a strong feeling of 
confidence ; that his largeness of view in at once 
insisting on the enrolment of new armies produced 
a deep impression and persuaded Italy that Great 
Britain would surely make good and carry her cause 
to final success. 

His friendship with France gave him, so to q)eak, a 
flying start in gaining the best relations with her public 
servants. Before he even entered the War Office, he 
went to the French Embassy to see M. Cambon, to 
discuss with him matters "of equal interest to France 
and England, and to beg thtit he might be placed and 
kept in closest touch with the French Commander. 
From then forward the War Minister and the Fr^di 
Ambassador held contihuous and familiar intercourse. 
Many difficulties were overcome; many pitfalls 
avoided; many little sore places healed; many 
ftRangements hastened ; many important conditions 
adjufted. Eitch^ner was also g.ble to be on the most 
comfortable terms with* two such contrasting per- 
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sonalities as the dry, clever, somewhat mumaginative 
French War •Miiuster, and the genial, courageous, 
warm-hearted soldier known to Jtiis troops as “le 
JpfEre.” Y^ith Jo£Ere,^deed, ELitchener formed 
a i^cere friendship, bom of mutual respect and 
a mutual passidhate .determination to overcome a 
bmtal enemy. ^ Letters between them were frequent 
and intimate, without infrin ging the ritual of official 
routine, and J^tchoner’s last order before leaving 
London on his fatal journey was that his*own motor 
car should be placed ab the disposal of MaTshRl 
JofEre, who was expected in London two days later. 
The love of France, bred in his bone and nourished 
by incessant interest in her defence, rendered rela- 
tfons with her from the outset easier than those 
with our other potential ally, Russia. He knew that 
the French and British General Staffs had always 
hoped that on the declaration of war Russia would 
concentrate against Germany whilst only adopting 
“ containing ” strategy as against Aiistiia ; but he 
himself doubted whether Russia’s hatred of Austria 
would allow her to adopt this selfless line of action. 

Russia’s part in the war was to him a matter of 
vital importance, though Ije would not allow it to 
figure in his final calculations. He fully appreciated 
the weight of her human Walanche, but he regarded 
the advance into East Prussia rather as a powerful 
raid than as a great strategic move, and he never 
flattered himself with the idea’ that, i£ we could only 
hold Germany in grip in the West, the Russian “steam- 
roller ” would be entirely effective m the East. 

He was quickly aware how deficient in mumti<fis 
were the armies of the,Emperor Nicholas, and tow 
greatly depreciated they thufi were as assets to the 
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Allies, r The fall gravily of the situation was not 
fully disclosed until early in 1915, but before then 
many communications h^ passed between him and 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, and the Englishman was 
no less dismayed than angry to note the gross bribery 
and corruption which marked , Russia’s attempts to 
famish herself, and would not accept the explanation 
that the Russians were orientals, and what we called 
bribery and corruption was to them “ dustouri.” 

By the time that the Central Powers delivered their 
great offensive on the Eastern front which carried 
their legions into the heart of the Tsar’s dominions. 
Kitchener was thoroughly acquainted with the lament- 
able position in which the Eastern Empire stood in 
respect to war material, and was doing his utmost to 
bolster up an already rather tottering Ally. 

L’6tat de Bussie [he sent word to the French War 
Minister in the sununer of 1915] est des plus alarmants, 
k quelque point de vue qne Ton se place; social, poli- 
tique, 4conoiniqae, et militaire ; les parties anarchistes 
et r4volationnaires ne sont pas ddsarmes; la trahison est 
partont ; I’influence allemande, malgre le Tsar et le Grand 
Due Nicolas, continue s’exercer depuis le haut jnsqn’au has 
de r^chelle sociale ; la mainmise par I’ennemi sur les D4troits 
scandinaves et ottomans istle la Bussie et I’empSche de 
recevoir en ^change de ses exportations de bl4, les importa- 
tions dont elle a un bAoin nrg&t pour 'vivie et se d4fendxe ; 
le sentiment et la sensation de cet 6touffement agissent presque 
autant sur le moral de la population que sur la vie 4conomique ; 
les Turcs combattent vigqureusement en Armmie; I’arme- 
ment russe eat insufiBsant ; la ntuatdon au point de vue des 
munitions est navrante et presque sans remade, 4tant donn6 
I’lgolement et les faibles resources industrielles de la Bussie. 

Kitchener, negotiating with the Russian Govern- 
ment, had committed hi&iself to serious responsibilities 
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as to piocuiing rifles, machme-guns, and artery — 
'with their complement of ammunition — ^from the 
United States and from Japan, ^ arm the almost 
weapo^ess Ro^ian hosts ^hich were retiring before 
the’^armies of German}^ and the Dual Monarchy. 
Huge contracts Were placed in America and the Far 
East — ^pafticularly in the former — ^and placed in the 
first instance almost entirely on the security of the 
British War Minister’s name. Nor was his influence 
in connection with* the supply of mtmitions for the 
Russian fighting forces cenflned to the control and 
organisation of output from across the Atlantic and 
from the farther side of Siberia. That influence 
stamped itself in Russia itself. His ui^nt repre- 
sentations and inspiriting messages induced Russian 
high officials to consider the whole matter of munitions 
supply from a new angle, and eflorts were put out 
within the Tsar’s realm of a 'vigorous and prudent 
character previously unknown. 

The results of these healthy reforms were not fully 
apparent for many months, but before the close of the 
campaign of 1916 a very marked change had taken 
place. The output from America and Japan started 
slowly, and it was not unifl the winter of 1916-1917 
that shipments of war material — ^for which Kitchener 
had contracted eighteen nk)nths esrlier — ^poured across 
the Atlantic and the Pacific to fit out the Russian 
armies for their great effort timed for the summer of 
1917, which, but fbr the disa^Wus revolution in the 
q)ring, might well have brought fintd viiJtory to the 
Entente. The prmciple establisBed and the system 
created, Kitchener entrusted the control of Russia’s 
supplies from America»tp General Ellershaw, an officer 
of extreme ability who kneV Russia’s needs to 'the 
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core, aqd who was himsdf to shaie in Kitchener’s 
fate. Establishments already ftyiating for the manu- 
htctoie of war material in America were enormously 
expanded and many new lactories were set up ; and, 
just as in the United Kiligdom itself, wh^ref 'the 
elaborate organisation for mupitions output began 
really to materialise eighteen months hkter — the 
credit for the work of othera being taken by the 
Ministiy of Munitions — so also, did the results of 
Kitchener’s” labours in respect to* overseas contracts 
on behalf of the Russianc Government only make 
themselves apparent when the great War Minister 
and his trusly lieutenant, Ellershaw, were no longer 
there to witness the fruits of their labours. But so 
great was the influence of Kitchener’s personality, 
so unhesitating was the trust placed alike in Ms 
genius and his driving power, by Russians in high 
places, that the delays gave rise to little amdely 
amongst those behind the scenes. Confidence that 
the Imperial levies would take the field fully equipped 
for the great contest of 1917 was maintained imtil 
the dire upheaval of March first broke the discipline 
of tiie Muscovite armies, and later broi^ht about the 
shameful surrender of Brest-Litovsk. 

If it is difficult to account for, it is impossible to 
deny, the almost uncanny :f[ifluence wMch Kitchener 
exerted throughout the great Eastern Empire. Except 
in the case of a few higMy placed personages, who may 
have actually been brought into tsontact with him 
in the United Kingdom, or in the Near East, or in 
Egypt, he was not ‘personally known to the Russian 
people. Prominent soldiers no doubt had some 
acquaintance with his military record ; leading 
officials would have read* of him as an administrator 
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who had accomplished great things in the ];>asin of 
the Nile. Buf, when the crisis came and Russia was 
stretched upon, the rack, the n^e of the British 
Scj|.dier-StatUman was famMiar to rank-and*file hang- 
ing* otf grimly to trenches on the Dvina and in the 
Ukraine who had never heard of Jofihe ; and it was 
sounded in the work'shops of PutilofE and Tula by 
artificers ignotant of ,the existence of Elswick and 
Essen. This was a priceless asset, one of which the 
Emperor andT the* Rhssian Government took full 
cognisance, and of which, they were determined to 
Tna.]rft the most. Thanks to this mysterious infiuence, 
TTi^y-TiftTiftr foupd himaftif in a position to criticise 
Russian methods with a freedom, to press his advice ^ 
with an insistency, and to adopt a tone of peremp- 
toriness, that would have been tolerated at the hands 
of few foreigners in any case, and that would have 
been tolerated at the hands of no other foreigner not 
actually present in the country. 

Early in May the Emperor caused it to be known 
that he had long cherished the wish that Lord 
Kitchener should pay a visit to Russia, in order that 
he might see for himself all the difficulties and possi- 
bilities attached to the prosecution of the war ; that 
he might offer advice, which would be taken to the 
foil-even if it included icertain transfers of control 
into British hands. Kitchener himself was by no 
means averse to the proposal, and frankly said that 


1 At the beguming of April 1915 Itel^ and R*™*? 

ifiteheMr awuled himaelf of hU mfluenoe with th^ Qwa I)u*e— 

elusion d’un arrangement avec Wtahe. Le Urana imo 


Hatib oe sens. 
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he well be able at least to discover how farther 
help could best be rendered to an ^7 whom it 
behoved us to pilhu: up as much ah(} for as long as 
possible. The British SOveieign gladly sanctiol)^d 
the suggestion as submitted to him, and on TSLa^ 27 
an intimation was sent to Sir Jo^ Hanbuiy-Williams, 

Chief of the British Military Mission in Russia : 

« 

Lord Kitchener intends to sccej^t the gracious invitation 
of the Emperor. Please arrange fos Nidson to meet Lord 
Kitchener at'Archangel and to be attadhed to his Staff during 
his virit. t 

The party will consist of Earl Kitchener, Sir Erederick 
Donaldson, Brig.-General Ellershaw, Lieut.-Col. EitzGlerald, 
Mr. O’Bdme, F.O., Mr. Robertson, Assistant to Sir F. Donald- 
son, 2/Lieut. McPherson, one clerk, one detective-inspector, 
and three servants. Should arrive Archangel 9th of June. 

And three days later ; 

Lord Kitchener would like to pay a visit to 6.H.Q. and 
some portion of the Front. The Bussian Authorities will 
probably make all arrangements with the approval of the 
Emperor. Lord Kitchener thinks that it would be perhaps 
best if he saw the Finance Minister and Embassy at Petro- 
grad, then visited Q.H.Q. and some portion of the Front, and 
then returned to Petrograd via Moscow to deal with ont- 
standiug questions. His avi^lable time in Russia will be a 
week. 

C< Jn 

Then for a few days it seemed as if the fate- 
ful journey would not take place. On June 2 
Kitchener telegraphed .to Hanbuiy-Williams : 

Mr. Bark has stated to our Ambassador that he thinks that 
my vifflt had better bq postponed as he has to start for Fiance 
on the 14th. I ought to arrive at Petrograd on or about the 
llfh, which would give me time to tell Mr. Bark all the finan- 
cial points I have <io communicate to him before he has to 
leave. Owing to the situal^n I cannot hope to have another 
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opportunity of visiting Russia, so if my visit is postponed it 
will have to be put o£E altogether. Would you ascertain, 
underlying the ^action of Mr. Bark, if there is any desire 
that I should notlsome, in whic^ case T should not think of 
do&^ Sp. ^ 

The ansurer w^s received the next afternoon : 

Your telegram only received this morning. I thought it 
best to speak tb the Emperor direct while avoiding any 
danger of placing him in the position of being obliged to 
answer me at oi2ce. T, had a private and persoi^al interview. 
I explained the position in regard to the dates named by 
you, and although I made it Mear that if you did not come 
now you would not come at aU, I said quite frankly at the 
same time that 5 knew you would not come if it were felt 
that your visit would be in any way embarrassing or entail 
extra work or make difficulties for any one. I twice begged 
TTift Majesty not to give his answer at once but to turn the 
matter over in his mind, to consult any one he wished, and 
to advise me later of the result. He repeated twice over that 
he wished you to come, and that he thought your visit was 
one of importance and should be of benefit to both countries, 
I trust that my action will be approved and that you will 
hold to the arrangements. 
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The final • die was cast, aiid it waS decided that 
Kitchener should embark, at Scapa Flow on June 5 
for Archangel. He was asked to examine thoroughly 
the whole Eussian situation. He w§s given a free 
hand to make arrangements and conditions which 
he thought advisable ; he was to use all the influence 
which he had already acquired with the Tsar and the 
Eussian Mihtaiy Authorities to set the Eussian 
Military House in order ; and he was aflced to come 
back to England with all speed, as soon as ever his 
business was concluded. 

He i^ent the evening of Saturday the 3rd, and 
part of Sunday, at Broome, still admittedly under 
the glow of the happy meeting with the House of 
Commons. He also that day made certain arrange- 
ments with regard to th% development of his East 
Afiican property, snd tol^. his devoted factor, Mr. 
Weston, to expect him within a month, when 
he looked forward to seeing the rose garden, 
in which he took inflate pleasune, in full summer 
bloom. » 

On his return to London in the late afternoon he 
found, as usual, a large number of papers awaiting 
his jittention ai\4 signature, ];>ut, having completed 
tJiem, he asked a fiiendito have tea alone with him, 
* - 8*2 
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and accompany him to the station, to arrange 
several matteil of personal concern to him. 

At Kill’s Crass Station some confusion occurred, 
as Mr. O’Beime’i servant h^ misdirected himself to 
the \|rong station and feft his master cipherless. 
The train was not,*however, delayed, as it was thought 
better tha^ Mr.^O’Beime should recover servant and 
cipher and follow by special train. Poor servant ! if 
only he had b^n in ^iipstion and not the cipher, he 
would have been spared his master’s fate. Kitchener, 
as usual, entered the carriage immediately in order to 
escape more observation than was necessary. Then 
something unusual happened. He came back on 
to the platform and said very quietly — and a little 
sadly — ^to his friend, “Look after things while I 
am away”; thereupon, as if unable to explain to 
Tii'mnAlf the impulse which had prompted him to have 
a last word, he quickly regained his seat and looked 
away out of the window until the train started. 

On the morning of the 6th Kitchener crossed over 
with his StafE from Thurso on the destroyer Oak, 
and arrived alongside the Iron Duke at about noon. 
*It was a very unpleasant day, with a heavy north- 
easterly gale blowing, but tjje passage from Thurso, 
being under the lee of the Orkneys, was fairly comfort- 
able. The Admiral, Sir Jftm JellIcoe,i received Wm 
on board, and entertained him to luncheon, having 
invited the Flag Officers of the Fleet to meet him. 
Kitchener told him’the object^f his visit to Russia, 
and laid some stress on the fact that he intended to 
be back at the end of three weeks’ time, and seemed 
rather disappointed to learn the number of days thft 
.the passage between Soapa and Archangel wObld 

^ Latet Viscount S^cllicoc. 

• O. A 
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occupy^ While discussing his mission to Russia he 
expressed delight at being relieved fo/.* a time from 
the labours of his office, and gave the Admiral the 
impression that he was looking forward to his visit 
with keen pleasure, no less 'than with real hope;6f its 
usefulness. 

Kitchener’s visit had not been made known, but 
as soon as the sailors recognised him they treated 
him to a great impromptu ovation, which he quite 
evidently ’keenly appreciated. He made a tour of 
the ship, watched the various drills going on, inspected 
the different gxmnery devices for keeping officers and 
men efficient, and was told in detail all the tactics 
of the Fleet, before, during, and after the battle of 
Jutland. 

At about 4.15 he left the Flagship and proceeded 
on board the Hampshire ; the wind at Scapa having 
been north-easterly during the day the Admiral, with 
intent to make the passage to the northward as 
easy as possible, directed that the Hampshire should 
proceed on what, with that wind, would be the 
lee - side of the Orkneys and Shetlands. By an 
unhappy error of judgement an unswept channel was' 
chosen for the passage o| the cruiser ; and Kitchener 
— the secret of whose journey had been betrayed — 
was to fall into* the iffachinations of England’s 
enemies, and to die swiftly at their hands. The 
faithful steward must suddenly give an account of 
his stewardship. , * 

At five o’clock the Hampshire steamed from the 
Grand Fleet to h*er doom ; she sped forward so fast 
alid under such stress of weather that the destroyers 
wlfo formed her titular escort turned about, leaving, 
the vessel to her fate* When the crash came — ^the 
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death-knell of all but some thirteen souls o|l board 
— Kitchener V&s resting and residing in his cabin; 
he was sunmici|i^ thence by thew Captain and was 
s€*n stsmding on deck looMng outwards, MtzGe^d 
faitl^ at his rade. * 

Nothing is kribwn of what then happened to him 
— ^little indeed comes within just surmise. One thing 
is certsiin — ^that the brave eyes, which had faced so 
many difficult and dangerous passages in life, looked 
steadily into the failbe of Death ; one thing in God’s 
good mercy is possible — ^Ihat to those eyes, always 
strained to pierce the future, there was vouchsafed 
in the storm and in the darkness, and in the death 
agony, the Vision of the Eternal. 

The same electrical impulse which proclaimed 
Kitchener’s death to the world induced an emotional 
current so intense and universal as to lack precedent 
or parallel. Men as great, and as greatly mourned, died 
in days when news travelled leaden-footed, and the 
West had forgotten before the East had learned , never, 
since man has made the lightning his messenger, did 
the passing of an individual so profoundly move 
humanity as a whole. For *an instant a hush seemed 
to fall on soldier *id citteen, on camp and 

council-chamber, as if in reverence for a great cap- 
tain ; men of the mart forgot their money and inen 
of the parliament-houses forspok their pohtics ; for 
once was true Uterally what has often b«en smd m 
rhetorical insincerity— that a single thought do^at^ 
the Empire, from the central ring of its capital to*ts 

farthest township and lepaotest outpost. • 

And when that hush was 4)roken and the gold of 
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the heir’s tribute sought to express itself in the 
currency of tongue and pen, there was es^osed then, if 
then only, the full extent of the sw&f' ^Idch Kitchener 
had established over thediearts and imaginations of 
all sorts and conditions of'men. For the nex^'few 
weeks messages from everywhere, from every one, sent 
by every possible' means — cable, telegraph, telephone, 
aeroplane, submarine, camel-back, &id wireless — 
poured into the War Office. It .was soon made clear 
that the one man in England wbo h^ taken least 
pains to win popularity waji the hero of many peoples. 

Little less than a year before, on the occasion of 
the last birthday he was fated to reaish. Kitchener’s 
post-bag bulged with many curious evidences of what 
he meant to many people. The bestowal of the 
Garter again had attracted many messages of another 
sort that might convince him of the confidence of 
what may be called the obscure Great. But the 
messages that arrived now q)oke,of a warmer senti- 
ment — of affection refined, though not chilled, by a 
great reverence. In much of the official eondolence 
this note was distinct. The Prime Minister, address- 
mg the House of Commons — ^which a few days * 
earlier had listened to Kitchener’s own voice — spoke 
of no man having less reason to shrink from sub- 
mitting his life to •’ * 

the sore eyes 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove. 

• 

The saifae note was sounded no less clearly by a 
Labour Member, Mr. Wardle, who dwelt on the trust 
reposed by the working classes in Lord Kitchener; 
they regarded him as “absphitely straight”; they 
knew that his word w&s his bond, and that in his 
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soul was no self-seeking found. Kitchener had not 
consciously (^ne anything to win over the working- 
man ; he had grfebably neglected much that a states- 
man in his position might jnrell have attempted with 
thats^nd in view, if only for policy’s sake. Yet, 
both from the organised working-class and from that 
vast, inchoate, often* inarticulate mass which is too 
often forgotten, thoi^h it forms four-fifths of the 
nation, there came irrefutable evidence that he had 
conquered where he had never fought. , 

Equally striking was the popular, as distinguished 
from official, mourning of the outer Empire. In 
Canada, wherq he had never set foot, the just word 
was said publicly by leading men, but the letters of 
private citizens brought to light the living reality 
of the universal feeling. It was long before Canada 
would beheve him dead, and doubt when dispelled 
gave place to anger that such a life had been lightly 
risked. From Australia came the message that his 
work would live after him ; and Louis Botha, mourn- 
ing the man whom he had learnt to love before he 
had ceased to be his opponent, found himself for once 
the mouthpiece of a xmited South Africa. 

Egypt had been Kitchener’s home, and Egypt 
felt — ^and was to feel mofe deeply with succeeding 
years — ^a blank which uothingi could replace. In 
India, whence came nearly a thousand letters of 
sympathy, every prince and every public body 
added solemn and sometimes hyperbolic eulogy to 
the stream of condolence converging on Whitehall 
from every comer of Great Britain and in every 
language of civilised men. , 

The non-British world was perhaps even jnore 
emphatic than his own country in insisting on the loss 
. VOL. m , • , 2 A 2 
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to hum^ty and to the Allies of a man of Eitcliener’s 
stature. Aunexica, still neutral and stilt critical, had 
never been neutral^ or critical as to th^ man. There 
was iu him a quality that deeply impressed the 
imagination of a virile p<iople, at* once stfqiigly 
practical and highly sentimental. They believed in 
him as a master of organisation, an apostle of their 
own revered gospel of efl&ciqncy; but they also 
admired him because he looked, the part, and still 
more because he acted it only m*^dumb show. The 
reticence and mystery of ^e man, his stoicism and 
self-dependence, coupled with his “ thoroughly modem 
gift ” of getting things done, made hispersonaJily for 
Transatlantic observers one “ around which a legend 
twines like ivy round an oak.” ^ They had always 
expressed faith in him alive ; they now spoke of 
him dead with an appreciation always reverent in 
essence, if sometimes characteristically picturesque 
in expression. 

' In France, where 1870 was no more forgotten 
than 1914, this “ brave and proMc organiser ” was 
“ mourned as if he had been a son of the Republic.” * 
“ The Field-Marshal with eyes of steel,” wrote one, 
“ disappears like the figure in a legend.” “ The fogs 
of the North,” according tb another, “ threw over his 
death a cloud of apo4heosisi’ 

In Russia there were many parties, but only one 
sentiment ; Kitchener was trusted by all beyond any 
Russian soldier, and beyond all statesmen of any 
nationaliiy. • In the general sorrow might be detected 
a sadness prophetic«and almost selfish ; the failure of 
the^reat Englishman to reach his destination might 

* * New Tork Evening Sun,Vuue 8 , 1916 . 

^ Speech of M. Bi^and, the Prime Minister. 
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well seem to Russians the destruction of tl^ bridge 
which alone could save fiheir coimtry from the logical 
end, already vwibly menacing, of l^er lonely travail. 

^ In Italy, where a receipt visit had reinforced the 
friendly respefit in whifch he was always held by 
Italians, Kitchener’s loss was mourned by all, from 
the King and the Commander-in-Chief down to the 
conscript whb had jead in a popular paper that 
Kitchener had said only a few months before, “ Every 
Englishman has ttfo fatherlands — Old England and 
Young Italy.” ^ 

Far away on one side of the world, in Japan, the 
death of Kitchener was felt by men to whom every 
other Englishman’s name was merely a fantastic 
arrangement of characters in an unfamiliar script ; 
far away on the other side of the world, at Buenos 
Aires, was printed a tribute which, for its beauty and 
conviction, might well have been composed by a 
grief -stricken and gifted compatriot. 

After attending the long and stately ceremony of 
Lord Roberts’s obsequies, with all its soldier’s ritual. 
Kitchener said to a friend, “ I lay a solemn charge 
on you : if anything should happen to me in this war, 
take care they do not give me a military funeral.” 
A Higher Power secured Vhat, in different circum- 
stances, would probably* have . •been denied. With 
the memorial service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
sensitive simplicity of the soldier and the reverent 
humility of the Christian could have found no quarrel. 
It was as little of a spectacle as such a»thing could 
be, and not unfitting either the tnan of unobtrusive 
faith, or the multitude who, with that instinch for 
reality which saves j;hem from t^e worst land of 
errors, had faith in lum. Simultaneously, at two- 
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mile m|*<ervals from the sea to the Somme, British 
soldiers, with the sound of the guns punctuating the 
words of the chaplain, bade a Fafe^to their chief, 
while in all parts of the# world where two or three 
Englishmen were gathered * together ^ the nam^« and 
fame of a great Englishman were commemorated. 

A permanent and practical memorial to <}he Great 
Soldier — the only Field-Marshal in hii^tory to die at 
the hands of the enemy — ^was at once inauguratfed, 
with the object of assisting the Sons of officers and 
men disabled in the war. ^The Queen Mother, whose 
kindly friendship Kitchener had deeply appreciated, 
placed herself at the head of the movement, and in 
answer to an appeal — based alike on sentiment and 
common sense — ^there poured in from every point of 
the Empire — ^from men and women and children of 
all colours, classes, and creeds — a stream of money 
which quickly secured a sum never before approached 
by a Memorial Fund. But, while the world was thus 
paying homage to its hero as he lay beneath the 
sea coffined in a man-of-war, there was- offered a 
silent tribute, unnoticed by the temporary chronicler, 
but to which the historian may well turn to justify 
the Kitchener legend. On a blood-soaked field in 
Flanders there was found^ among a group of British 
dead, the body of«a you»g soldier on whom the 
German bullets had done their work. One hand 
still gripped his rifle ; in the cold grasp of the other 
was a photograph of Lord Kitchener. 
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The storm of welftome which greeted Iwtchener on 
his return home after th^ capture of Khartum was 
for him the first revelation of the place he had won 
in the hearts oihis countrymen. The Gordon tragedy 
had left the country in an agony of disappointment, 
disquieted by self-reproach and something of shame. 
The righting of the Sudan wrong relieved England’s 
feelings, and the man whom she held to have vindi- 
cated her honour was then acclaimed and thereafter 
accepted as the man in whom England could repose 
her sure trust. Year by year the popular regard 
waxed stronger for the soldier of whom the last thing 
to be said would be that he courted attention ; rather 
he shrank with unaffected dislike from it, and more 
especially from all its noisier manifestations ; of the 
modern arts of self-advertisement he was ignorant ; 
of rhetoric he had none. • • 

The broad fact stands that Kitchener inspired 
multitudes whom he had never tried to draw to him, 
who had never set their eye^'on him, who knew of 
him only by hearsay, with a sentiment mtfch stronger 
than mere admiration — somqthiitg quite appropri- 
ately describable as personal devotion. For a parcel 
one must perhaps go bel^nd all histoi^ to the mythical 
heroic age— to the realm d saga and of legend; 
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the mystery that in death wrapt round the blameless 
soldier and the persistent disbelief in that death belong 
to the same order ^s the Passing of Arthur. 

What was the nature Siud the genesis of the attrae- 
tion whose strength and depth surprised Kitclenier’s 
contemporaries and might well tempt the incredulity 
of posterity ? To explain them is not easy ; no 
explanation can be more than Ijialf true', no suggestion 
could be other than halting. To account for a moral 
phenomenon so extensive in it& range and so intensive 
in its nature one must a,najyse and measure the great 
forces which lie behind it. The quest can only be 
pursued up to a certain point and jio farther, but 
certain suggestible solutions can be ruled out at once. 
Neither in the multifold extent of its activities, nor 
in the variety and duration of ofELcial work, was 
Eatchener’s life remarkable beyond that of many 
another man. Nor — ^though his abilities were great 
— can his sway over men’s minds be thought due to 
any general intellectual superiority, or to a mastery 
of technique clearly denoting him a man apart, like 
Napoleon or Julius Caesar. And though pre-eminent 
as an organiser and administrator, and not far removed 
from a very great statesman, he can scarcely be 
described as towering c&nspicuously from any one 
point of view abovtb some«of his contemporaries — ^to 
say nothing of the great dead who challenge him 
across the centuries. 

Is it to penetrate mpre nearly to the heart of the 
matter if one attributes his influence to the fine- 
ness of his soul ? • Yet even here it must be owned 

« 

that there have been other men as clearly touched 
with spiritual nability whose, ipemories began to fade 
almost before their bodies grew cold. 
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as he did as soldier and statei^inan, as 
adzoinistralK}!, and diplomat, as linguist and archaeo- 
' logist, and pro^irihg his worth in other vocations, it 
ii^ yet arguable whether any single element in his 
chaJ^a^ter or ai!y event tu his career stands out so 
boldly as to explain a domination which, without 
eflort or mtention, he exercised not only over those 
in close contadt with him but over millions whom he 
never saw. It is perhaps true that a singularly 
happy combinatioif _of noble qualities, tf singularly 
fine record of notable acl^evements, made him the 
least ordinary of men ; but behind all these there 
was the man himself. No one could leave his com- 
pany without the impression of a personality majestic- 
ally solitary in an inexplicable distinction. It was 
by a subtle but soimd intuition that the multitude 
in their regard for a man were rendering homage to 
a great ideal. 

Kitchener’s mind was as infinitely broad as it was 
accurately precise. He was above all the mathe- 
matician, and universality and exactitude together 
make up the soul of mathematics ; algebraic truth 
• does not vary, though it may be expressed in milli- 
metres or millions of miles, and be employed equally 
“to measure Orion” or to *‘take the size of pots of 
ale.” For this man nothing waS*too small, nothing 
too large, nothing too distant. He was never so 
engrossed in the task of the moment — ^when his 
faculties might seem to be stretched to its accom- 
plishment — ^that he could not descry thiAgs on the 
far horizon. Some men tak^ n6 thought of the 
morrow j others think of it to the detriment of Idle 
work of to-day ; others ^gain, while, seeing the fore- 
ground and middle distance jp fair detail, have but 
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a bluiTfd vision o'f things near the sky-lii^ He 
saw all, not as in a picture with the illusions m per- 
spective, but as jn a plan where) dimensions and" 
Stances figure as they ;are and not' as they seem. 
The solution of a problem over which*others flrfy^d 
with many circuits, he was able to-seize in a single 
swoop of the intellect ; and, while working on that 
one problem, he discerned, npt mistily and incon- 
clusively, but with clear-cut certitude, the further 
stages in the argument. * ‘ 

This large prevision m^irked even his earlier life, 
when personal and professional ambitions naturally 
predominated ; patient in subordination, he was 
nevertheless constantly preparing himself for pro- 
motion ; when promotion came he had already 
fitted himself for the next step ; arrived 'at great 
responsibilities he looked no longer months but 
years ahead; before he had reached the top of the 
military ladder his mind had already expanded to 
matters of administration and high statesmanship. 
So in his last and largest duty, while the minds of 
others were immersed — and forgivably so — in the 
waves of the moment, his prophetic iutelUgence, 
without thrusting aside immediate needs, foresaw 
and provided against requirements which no other 
had taken into the*most distant consideration. 

Nor was this forethought confined to the larger 
matters ; it governed his own personal conduct. 
From the moment h§ went to 4he War Office he 
refused evfery sort of social engagement on the plea 
that they would Interfere with his work. The plea 
was sincere enough, but behind it lay another con- 
sideration. He* knew that, any word fallmg from 
him would be wideljit repeated, and probably on 
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occaqllllti grossly distorted — ^that there must gossip 

and there might be mischief ; and he would not be 
made the subj^f of the one or tha instrument of the 
The tendency to laok ahead may not have 
beeh*unaccompanied by the defects proper to it. He 
who marches head erect and thoughts concentred on 
a lofty dbject may meet minor troubles avoidable 
by^ the man who looks for the inequalities in the 
pavement an(| the qontents of the gutter, and who 
learns the slippery* qmilities of orange-peel and the 
adhesive properties of mu<^. 

“ In all ages,” says a student of the human mind, 
“ the men whose determinations are swayed by the 
most distant ends have been held to possess the 
greatest intelligence.” * Such a man surely was 
Kitchener, whose intellect was of that rare order 
which counts the day’s work important chiefly as 
a preparation for the greater day’s work to come. 
But this intellectual bias towards concentration on 
the greater vistas was reinforced, to a quite incal- 
culable degree, by an imperioxis moral passion. His 
sense of duty was equally remarkable for the earliness 
and the completeness of its conquest of his personality ; 
in no man was the pure gold more free from baser 
admixture. He was by no means insensible to, the 
good things of life, or even obttvious of the power 
of money as a means to their attainment, and pro- 
fessional distinction must of itself have appealed 
to him ; yet from'his earliest manhood he seems to 
have regarded himself as merely the trustee of energies 
and capacities which were to b® ihiproved and spent 
in the service of his country. Devoting himselh to 
that single end, he turned away from everything 4hat 

James’s 
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might i^btract from the complete suxiender ^of all 
his energies to the work which he foim4 to his hand. 
For him everything was dross compa^ with public 
duty. When he was en1?rusted with the e:q>editio(h 
to l^artum, he asked his intimate friSnd, Mr. Arthur 
Renshaw, to look after his private 'affairs at home. 
The request was at once grants, and from*that day 
Kitchener left the management of his” own personal 
business entirely in the hands o^ the man whom he 
constituted* trustee. “ It is ino^t awifuUy good of 
you,” he wrote from Egy^, “ to give me such help. 
As you know, I am quite helpless out here to look 
after things, and have my hands full and a lot of 
most anxious work in this most difficult country, 
where every obstruction has been put in one’s way 
and has to be got over. Do whatever you please, 
and do not think I shall look blue if things do not 
turn out trumps.” 

Rigorous with himself, he was not inclined to be 
less exacting with others. Those who worked with 
him must accept his standards, and must reach — at 
least measurably near to — ^his ideals. He could not 
brook men who would not or could not attain to 
the degree of efficiency he demanded ; they must be 
e limin ated as nature herself gets rid of the unuseful 
— without harshness but without hesitation. From 
those he retained he exacted full service, and that 
with a certain outward hardness. Never e:q>ecting 
the impossible, he wa^ not disposed to rhapsodise 
over the performance of the merely difficult. Good 
work never lacked %,pppoval, but it was for the most 
pai^ silent approval; only on rare occasions was 
a meed of glowing praise opered. Yet there was 
. subtle kind of flatoy in this restraint, which 
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Kitchener’s men learned to prefer to the oi^poken 
congratulations of another chief ; it assumed that 
they would al^ys do their best, that their best 
fiust be alw;ays good, and» that there was nothing 
remarkable in *any givin example of this best. 
And, if there i^as little praise, there was infinite 
trust, and to those who served him the Chief gave 
loyalty as illimitable as he expected from them. 

Professions] zeal jand almost cloistral notions of 
discipline may wellTiave served to provoke a soldier’s 
admiration for the splendid military machine revealed 
in the German Army. He could but marvel at a 
gigantic effort-»maintained for nearly half a century 
— ^which issued in a military organisation as complex 
in character as it was perfect in integration. But 
his military, no less than his human, sense was un- 
utterably shocked by the baser uses to which a great 
engine of war was put. His own experience in contact 
with Germans had not been specially happy, but he 
had no reason to suppose that their ^hting, however 
bitter, would be stained by positive dishonour. It 
was therefore with amazement, and some scepticism, 
that he received the first accounts of outrages in 
Belgium and France ; and before accepting absolutely 
the reports of cruelties practised on British prisoners 
of war he caused the most cartful inquiries to 1^ 
made. But, when the truth was established to his 
full satisfaction, a marked change, to which he never 
hesitated to give •expression.'came over his feeling 
towards the enemy. The gross insults, the wanton 
torture, the more refined crupltidb to which gallant 
folk were subjected, callously, constantly, and«by 
authority, roused in hiip hot indignation. He knew 
how tragicaUy the suffering^ of the soldiers must 
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react oi^ their friends at home, and he knew to his 
grief that no exchange of prisoners could be effected 
before at least the *equi valent of GeAqans was in our 
hands. “ Until this maimed and scarred generation 
has passed away,” he exclhimed to a friend, no 
German should be allowed anything like permanent 
residence or social status in tl^ country. ’Business 
must of course be done, but how can there be Men^y 
relations?” A well-founded report qf some more 
than usually diabolical outrages on wounded prisoners 
happened to reach him si/nultaneously with a note 
from a plutocrat of enemy birth, who asked him to 
be a guest on any evening he would mame. “ I am 
too busy fighting the Germans to dine with them,” 
was the scornful comment. 

Kitchener’s private as his public life offered some 
curious contrasts. Although he disUked most social 
engagements, he still more disliked being entirely 
alone, and was only really happy within a strictly 
limi ted circle of intimates. A crowd of whatever 
calibre was distasteful to him ; solitude even more so. 
The desire for some one near at hand had a very 
practical motive. WhoUy self-reliant in great things, 
he was in the small circumstances of his own domestic 
life curiously dependent on others. He would with 
meticulous care coolpute the figures for a vast organ- 
isation, but he would be loath to file a paper him- 
self. He would sustain through a long day at highest 
pressure a discussion on some weighty matter, but 
would be ffnwilling to open a Cabinet box or reply 
to a call on the tefephone, and the key of an official 
box, if left in his custody, was liable to be found 
under the dressii^-table. 

“I have no home,”^e would often wistfully say. 
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But the general loneliness of his life did not seem to 
oppress hhn, except in so far as the absence of child- 
life from it. *Hewcompen8ated for ^lis as far as possible 
an intense ^nd somewhat pathetic interest in the 
chil^n of his friends, ii^ whose society he took great 
delight. , Maxiroa debet pueria reverentia. He never 
talked d^wn to his cltild friends, and they were never 
afraid of him end sought him instinctively as an ally. 
On him the nursery conferred its freedom. And as 
the boys gre^ older* he would bestir himself on their 
behalf, and was especially pleased if he could guide 
them to the Army, whed in many cases he would 
provide their ^outfits. Almost the only occasion 
during the Great War on which he completely broke 
down, and had to suspend work for an hour or 
two, was when he suddenly heard of the death in 
battle of the second of two brothers, both of whom 
he had known and watched from very babyhood. 
From the South African veldt he had ended one of 
his letters to them : “ Now I must get back to work, 
so good-bye.” “ My work ” — ^this it was that seemed 
to occupy every comer of his mind as well as every 
. moment of his life. And as his work absorbed his 
life, so it ennobled it; if here and there rough 
comers could be discernfcd in the sculpture^ no 
stain could be found in tl^p marble. 

The deep seriousness of his disposition was lightened 
by a genuine sense of fun and a keen eye for the 
ridiculous. A poyer of wit^ repartee was always 
latent, and he could riposte with ease ^nd effect. 
He would fence lightly with questions indiscreet, m- 
convenient, or merely foolish. If he wished to aijoid 
inquiry or importunity he did so with a (^oncest^ 
nimbleness, and an impertij^ent intrusion into his 
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thoughta he could treat with unforgettable severity. 
Wit in others he appreciated keenly, and his stem 
features would rel^ and his steely eyes twinkle with 
almost schoolboy glee wh^n his sense o2 the ridiculous 
was successfully assailed. But he had no' joy in 'the 
thrust of a poisoned weapon or the double meaning of 
an unseemly jest. At a joke unlovely, unkind, or in 
any way irreverent he could not, have laughed, simply 
because it would have been no joke to him. A fri€nd 
who was with him on an occasion in Cairo, where a 
somewhat improper French light opera was given 
before a great party, wrote of Kitchener’s unmistak- 
able discomfort. He was half puzzlecj,^ half dismayed, 
that any intelligent person should care to see such a 
piece ; interest in the veiled indecencies was as im- 
intelligible to him as the indecencies were themselves 
intolerable. 


Incapable himself of any meanness, viewing all 
personal questions from the standpoint of public 
interest, he was ever reluctant to believe that an 
attack on himself, however unfair or unreasonable, 
could proceed from malice. Sensitive by nature, 
he had schooled himself through long years to be 
stoical under criticism, and used even to exasperate 
detractors by neglecting to read their dia^bes. 
He welcomed, indeed, all. and any criticism from 
which something could be learned ; but mere de- 
nunciation broke unavailing on his stately reserve. 
When he was told that a newspaper which had 
assailed him had been burned on the Stock 
Exchange, no expression of satisfaction could be 
exi^acted from him ; Ke preferred to think that his 


critif. had erred in ignorance of the facts and in honest 
conviction that he was^perfdrming a public service. 
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In all such cases where his own personal^ was 
involved he was — ^perhaps unduly — ^indifieient. But 
let a word be said or written which*could in the least 
dSgree tend to efidanger a soldier’s life, or give a scrap 
of information t8 the enemy, and swift and scathing 
would be the rebuke. “If you wish to sell your 
country, you should raise the price of your newspaper 
— a penny is tbo cheap,” was i^e indignant message 
to indiscreet correspondent. 

Devotion to the Sov&eign was a fixed point in his 
scheme of thought. The Throne was trebly sacred 
to him as a subject, as a s<^dier, and as a builder of 
the Empire, of jirhich he regarded it as the symbol 
and the keystone. If the close and cordial corre- 
spondence which passed between Queen Victoria and 
himself was not continued in succeeding reigns, 
her successors appraised at their highest value the 
merits of a great Servant of the Crown, and 
Kitchener’s admiration was unbounded for the 
master -strokfe of Edward the Seventh in forging 
strong links of friendship between France and 
England, while he delighted to note how strikingly 
•King Edward’s most attractive traits were repro- 
duced in the youthful Prince of Wales. Reverence 
for the monarchical princi^e at home seemed. to 
open his eyes the wider t« the Errors and dangers 
of monarchy elsewhere. “ The War will last many 
years, anil many thrones will be vacant at the end 
of it,” was one of his earliest Remarks after he took 

office. * ^ 

On one solemn subject — thg aftana of a man s 
religion— to keep total silence would be to lose sight 
of the influence that unified and sanctified Kitchener s 
* life. To those who lived near^hm, who never heard 
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fall fr(^m his lips one word impure or ignoble, who 
could never detect in his mind the faintest ripple 
of an unworthy current, who witnessed day by day 
and hour by hour the %elfless devotfon to duty, t£e 
uncomplaining sacrifice oi so mudi that sdrifinny 
men look upon as pleasant, it seemed as if a conflict 
between good and evil had b^n fought and dedded 
in his soul at some early stage of existence, as if in 
respect of so many things that matter so much to 
the man oi the world the prin^ of this world might 
come to him and would find nothing. His life was 
based on religion in the primary sense of the word — 
the binding himself up with Cod;;,, and the sacra- 
mental truths in which he had steeped himself in 
early youth must have instilled in him — not less than 
the purity of mind — the reverence in which he held 
aU sacred things. Christianity was to him not an 
attitude but an atmosphere — and an atmosphere 
wherein he could breathe freely, without stmtmg his 
admiration for the intensily of devotion which marks 
religion in that East where so much of his manhood 
was spent. 

It was said — and with perfect truth — of Kitchener 
that “ in life he knew no rest and in death he found 
no, grave.” And if, in ‘any sense or degree, labora/re 
est ware, may it sot be thought of him that no life 
could present itself as a more proper prelude to the 
further life of full freedom and fair beauty, that no 
labour could claim idore clearly • 

* the rest 

lAviolate, unvaried, 

* Divinest, calinest, best. 
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114, 116, 121; doubtful of 
success of bombardment, iiL 
121, 128; account of landing* 
by, iiL 133-6 success by, iiL 
142 ; and Admiral Thurshy, iiL 
143; account of Sari Bau by# 
iiL 165 (note), 166-9; unable 
to tttack, iiL 177, 178; at 
Mudsps conference, iii. 186, 206 ; 
and evacuation, iii. 206, 216; 


account of evacuation by, iii. 
210-19 

Bir-es-Saba, L 27, 66 
Bishara, Wad, i. 201, 202, 209 
Bisharin, L 6C (note); Kitchener’s 
influence o|er, i. 97-8 ; his ^ 
r negotiations with, L 66 (note), 
g 67, 68, 79,i81 ; his Report on, 

L 69 ; Mahdi and, i. 133, 134 
Bismarck, Piixce, i. 146 
Bixscheote, iiL 82 

Black troops : at Hanaub, i. 166, 
157; at Argin, L 175 (note); 
froLtier garrisons, i. 176-6 ; at 
Omdurman, L 176; Hunters 
brigade, i. 210*11 
“ Blact W6ek,” L 264-6 
Blockhouse svstem in South Africa, 
ii. 6-8, 29-30, 41, 43-4, 47, 63, 

« 69, 97 

Bloemfontein ; Kitchener favours 
move on, i^, 270-71, 274, 286; 
Roberts advances to, i. 297-9 ; 
Kitchener in, i. 301, 302-3, 323 ; 
supplies reach, L 306-6 ; police 

X sts round, ii. 7 

Lt.-Gen. (Gen.) SirBindon, iL 
2, 27. 35 

Blood River Poort surprise, ii. 48-9 
Blow, Mr., L 11 

Blyth, Dr., Bishop of Jerusalem, L 
32, ii. 346 (note) 

Boers : artillery of, i. 267, 295, iL 6 ; 
Germany and, ii. 106 ; hope for 
foreign intervention, i. 304, 306 
(no^e), 307, ii. 59, 97 ; inde- 
pendence of, impossible, iL 18 
(note), 19, 22, 87-8, 90, 93 (noU), 
96, 103 ; irregular warfare by, 
i. 309-10, 323-4, 326; their 
numbers, i. 326, ii. 1 ; peace 
proposals and, ii. 18, 65, 67-8, 

• 61, 70, 86 (note), 90-92, 93 

(note); their women and war, 

< ii. 12 

Bombay Army, iL 124-5, 133, 203 
Bordeaux, iiL 66, 68 
Boretein, the, L 104 
Botha, Chris, ii. 32, 49 
Botha, Louis (Gen. the Rt. Hon.) : 
Boer improvement under, L 
303-4; before Pretoria, i. 309; 
at Diamond Hill, L 310; on 
treatment of Boer women, ii. 
13, 14 ; rumoured peace over- 
tures by, iL 16 ; interview, with 
!^t#hener, ii. 19-22, 25; Govern- 
ment answer, ii. 22-4; negotia- 
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bou broken off, ii 26, 34 ; nt 
Boer council, ii. 32, 36; and 
London proclamation, iL 46; 
Blood River Poort success, ii. 
48; retreat from Naftl, iL 49-50; 
peace overtures b^, ii 64, 61, 91 ; 
&:u^ Hamilton attacks, ii. 56- 
58 ^ di8appear%nc§ of, iL 58-0 
at peace conference, ii. 86, 93, 
96, 97, 103; Pea<fc Commis- 
sioner, ii. 98, 101 • 

advises consultation of KitcUbner 
on South African defence, ii. 
^05 ; on £litchener*8 deat^, iiL 

Botha, Mrs., ii. 19, 16 *. * * 

Boulogne emergency force, ui. 102 
Bouwer, ii. 40 

Boy Scout Movement, Kitchener 
and, ii. 313 

Brabant, Mai.-Gen. Sir E., i. 292, 
293 ^ 

Braithwaite, Lt.-Gen. Sir Walter, 
iu. 131, 137, 161, 180 
Brakfontein, L 318-19 
Brancker, Maj.-Gen. Sir W. S., iii. 

73 (710(e) 

Brand, iL 33, 44 
Brandwater Basin, i. 314 
Bremner. ii. 86 

Briand, M., iiL 260-61, 262, 294, 358 
Brindle, Father, L 244 
Brisbane, ii. 289 

British Agency in Egypt: Kitchener 
desires, L 186, ii. 117, 263 
{note ) ; he obtains, iL 312 ; 
status of, ii. 332 

British Association, Kitchener ad- 
• dresses, i. 31-2 
British Expeditionary Force : 
its original composition, iii. 4, 
7-8, 16, 31, 39-40, 328; its 
r61e, iiL 16, 18, 25-6, 45, 60- 
52, 57 ; to concentrate at 
Maubeuge, iii. 21, 28, 30 ; 
Kitchener’s message to, iiL 
27 ; at Mons, iii. 30, 34 ; re- 
treat from Mons, iiL 39, 42-4, 
45, 46-7, 48, 50-66, 62; Le 
Cateau, iiL 39, 42, 62 ;• superior 
‘ to Giennans, iiL 48-9 ; at the 

Marne, iiL 57-9, 60, 61-2, 63, 64 ; 
reaches the Aisne, iii. 64 ; its 
transfer to French left, iiL 66- 
66, 68 ; on Ypres front, iii. 68, 
71, 74, 76, 76, 80 ; to occupy 
extreme left, iiL 82-3, 86, 86-^; 
tnuisfer to Balkans suggested. 


iiL 102, 104, 106, 107, 108 (note) ; 
the New Armies in, «iL 220-21 ; 
Neuve Ghapelle, iiL 121, 225-6, 
227, 228, &5 (Tiote) ; HiU 60, 
iiL 229-30 ; Ypres gas attacks, 
iii. 231-4 ; Festubeit, iiL 237-8, 

• 239; Loos, iii. 148, 249, 252, 

253 ; gas used by, iii. 235, 254, 
255; holds line from Ypres 
to the ^mme, iiL 305-6; its 
administration, iii. 335, 336-8 
British Museum : Cyprus excava- 
tions for, L 39 ; offers Kitchener 
work in Assym, i. 43-4 
British troops : in Sudan, i. 206, 
222-3, 229 ; in South Africa, ii. 
1-2; Native teroops and, in 
India, ii. 166-7, 169-70, 177 
Britstown, L 299 

f Broadwood, Lt.-Gen. R. G. : at 
Omdurman, L 238-9 ; am- 
bushed at Kom Spruit, i. 304 ; 
pursues De Wot, L 315, 316, 
317, 318 ; Beyers evades, ii. 14 ; 
captures Free State notables, 
iL 39 

Brodrick, Bight Hon. St. John 
(Viscount Midloton) : 

Secretary of State for War : 
Kitchener’s reports to, L 320, ^ 
324-6, ii. 4, 6, 7, 8, 19-22, 26-6, ^ 
29-30, 31, 33-4, 44, 46 {note), 48, 

60, 61-2, 64-6, 61, 62, 68-9, 71, 

76 {note), 84, 87 {note), 90, 91, 
100-101, 104 ; hu contidence in 
Kitchener, ii. 39, B4-5; on 
Concentration Camps, ii. 13; 
warns the country, iL 67 ; on 
Tweebosch, ii. 68; on peace, 
iL 26, 70, 96, 104 ; tries to get 
Kitchener to War Office, iL 
^ 118-19, 120 

* Secretary of State for Ipdia : 
Kitchener’s letters to, iL 199- 
20^ m, 202, 206-7, 208, 209, 
210-11, 222 {note); supports 
Kitchener, iL 213, 219-23 
Brooke, CoL Victor, V.C., iiL 71 

Br^me, Viscount, L 3 (note), L 64 
(note) • 

Broome Park, i. 3 (note), iL 313, ul 
. 2, 2W, 352 

I Brutsels, iiL 21, 29 
' Bulair, iiL 123, 131, 149-50 • 

Bulgaria : Central Powers and. 100, 
102, 104 (note), 108, 120f 139, 
140, 172; Greek intervention 
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and, iiL 106, 106, 197, 202-3 ; 
mobilpes, iii 176, 178 
Bntearians, Kitbhener on, i. 30 
Bnller, General Sir Bedyere : 
Kitchener appeals tc, for pro- 
tection to Stewart, i. 88, 89; 
in command of Desert Column^ 
i. 110-16, 131; against aban- 
doning Dongola, i 127 ; asks 
Kitchener for Report on Sudan 
future, i. 129 ; public con- 
fidence in, L 264, ii 107 ; and 
siege of Ladysmith, i. 265, 268, 
275; and Irregular Hoiae, L 
266-7 ; fails at Vaal Krantz, L 
275 ; relieves Ladyemith, L 
295 ; in Katal, i. 306 ; and 
public optimism, ii. 107 
Bfilow, General von, iii. 34, 44-5, 
63-4 •• 

Burdett-Coutts, Baroness, i. 254 
Burger, Schalk, ii. 60, 91 ; peace 
negotiations by, ii. 70-77, 86; 
at Vereeniging Conference, iL 
95-6, 97, 103 
Burma, ii. 133, 241 
Bum-Murdoch, Col. (Maj.-Gen.), L 
195-6 

Byng, Lt.-Col. the Hon. Sir Julian 
(General Lord Byng) : 
in South Africa, ii. 2, 41, 63, 64, 65 
and Boy Scouts, ii. 313 (note) 
in Gallipoli, iii. 170, 176, 177-8, 
214, 217 

Cabinet: and French’s proposed 
retreat, iii, 51-2, 53 ; and Home 
Defence, iii. 69, 70; changes 
in, iii. 143, 144, 238, 239 ; and 
reinforcements to Hamilton, 
iii. 171-2, 250; and Gallipoli 
evacuation, iii. 184, 185, 207^ 
^crecy in, iii. 209 (note) 

Cabinet Committee on Munitions, 
iii. 267, 287 

Cadoma, General, iii. 208, 302 
Cairo, Kitchener in : in 1883, i. 50- 
52, 60; in hospital, i. 157-8; 
hospitality as Sirdar, i. i84 ; 
desires British Agency at^ i 
185, ii. llj, 263; during his 
term of office, ii. 317, 321 
Calais, German menace t«, iii. 70, 

* 71-2, 235, 296 •• 

Calcutta : Amir visits, ii. 250, 252 ; 
Kitchei^er’s hospitality in, ii 
:ft8-9; speeches dn, ii 197, 
240 (note) 


Calcutta Volunteers, ii 197 
Camberley Staff College, ii 173, 174, 
175, 176 

Cambon, M., iii 117, 344 
Cambridge * confers degree on 
Elit^ene^f i. 252 ^ 

Cambridge, Duke of, i 10-11 
{Cameron &gh4nders, i 223 
(noU), 226, 227 
Cameroons Campaign, iii. 83 
Canmbell-Bannerman. Sir IL> ii* 224 
CanMa and Kitchener’s death, iii 
357 • 

Canadian troops: in South A^ca, 
i 296 ; in ^ance, iii 40, 83, 87, 
^ 223^227, 281-4 

Cape to uairo Railway, i 207, ii. 310 
Cape Colony rebellion, i 294-5, 
306 (note); Kitchener checks, 
i 299-300; continued, ii. 15, 
27 ; De Wet’s invasion, ii. 16- 
17 ; Ca]^ Government and, ii. 
30-31 ; ISmuts's campaign to 
further, ii 38, 43-5 ; question of 
amnesty after, ii 20, 23, 25-6, 
99-100 

Cape Town : Kitchener’s arrival at, 
i 267 ; speech in, after war, ii. 
109 ; Botha’s speech in, ii 109 
Capernaum, i 34-5 
Capernaum Synagogue, i. 32 
Capitation Rate discussion, ii. 236-7 
Capitulations, the, ii 317, 318, 
335 

Carden, Admiral Sir S., iii 113, 114, 
115 

Carrington, Sir F., i 316, 318 
Castelnau, General de, iii 65-6, 243- 
244, 245 

Cavan, Lt.-Gen. the Earl of, iii. 252 
Cavell, Sister, i 158 
Ceres district invaded, ii 45 
Chaman-Kandahar line, ii. 147 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. Joseph, i. 
265, ii. 29, 88 

Champagne, offensive in, iii. 175, 
224, 227, 249, 261, 262, 266, 
257, 268 (note) 

Channel ports, iii. 36, 86, 245, 258 
ChantilljT iii 81, 186, 260, 294 
Chanzy, General, i. 8, 9 
Chapman, Major, ii. 49 
Chatham: Kitchener at School of 
Military Engineering, i 6, 9, 
11-12, 12-13; his speech to 
Gordon boys at, i 252; his 
• •visit to, ii 112 
Chermside, Lieut.-CoL (Maj.-Gen. 
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Sir H.), i. 52, 60, 61, 104, 128 
(wote), 130 

Chesney, Sir George, iL 177-8 
Chetwode, Lt-Gen. Su P., iii. 33 
^ Gheyallier, Anne ft^nces (Mrs. 
Kitchener), i. I, 4, 5 
Chpva^er, Dr. JohiL L 3 
Chic^o, ii. 298 • • • 

CShina : Kitchener ready for war in, 
i. 303 ; his visit !o, il 265, 285, 
286-7 g • 

Chitral, ii. 128 

Cholera, outbreak! of, i. 18,Ji2, 197 
Cliorazin, i. 34 
Chowder, ii. 15, 17 
Christchurch, N.Jff, ii. 295 * • 
Chunuk Bair, iii. 162, 171 
Churchill, Bt. Hon. W. S. : 
at Malta Conference, ii. 336 ; and 
campaign to clear Belgian coas^ 
iii. 87-8, 90, 91 ; and Gallipoli 
campaign, iii. 9^ 105, 109, 110, 
115-16, 122, 127, 139, 208-9, 
249-50 ; his faith in naval guns, 
iii, 87-8, 105, 116, 129, 189, 208- 
209 ; asks for Twenty -ninth 
Division, iii. 115-16, 118; on 
Cabinet Committee of Muni- 
tions, iii. 267 ; criticises Army 
administration, iii. 335, 337 ; 
his personal relations with 
Kitchener, iii. 324 
Churchmanship, Kitchener’s, i. 12, 
13, 22 {note), 32, ii. 276, 345 
{note), iii 371-2 
Circassian atrocities, i. 37 
Citadel Hospital, Cairo, i. 158 
Clemenoeau, M., iii. 224 (wo(e) 
Clements, Maj.-Gen., i. 292, 293, 
300, 304, 314, ii. 14, 50 
Colenbrander, Colonel, ii 35 
Colenso, battle of, i. 264, 265 
Colesberg, i. 268, 269, 274, 293 
CoUinson’s Egyptian brigade, i. 23^ 
240 

Colonial Defence Force, ii. 34 
Colonial troops ; in South Africa, i 
270, 274, 296, ii 1, 3, 4, 36 
in Great War. See ^zac Corps, 
Australians, Canadians, New 
Zealanders 


Colt guns, iii. 270 

Colvile, Lt.-CoL (Maj. -Gen. Sir 
Henry), i 83, 106; in South 
Africa, i 278, 282-3, 289 
Colville, Commander (Admiml the 
Hon. Sir Stanley), i. 200, •201 
Commando Nek, i. 317 


Commando system, t 326 
CommissioneiB for E^rptian Debt, 
L 218 

Compulsory Service, iii. 313, 314-17, 
33#5 

Concentration Camps, U. 12-14, 38, 
46 

Condor, Lieut. Claud : his friendship 
with Kitchener at Woolwich, i. 
7 ; invites him to join Palestine 
Survey, i. 15, 16, 17 ; twice 
rescued by Kitchener, i 17-18 ; 
disabled, i. 17, 18, 23 (no^e) ; 

• Map of Palestine, i. 22, 23 
{note) ; " Memoirs,” 23 {note), 31 

Connaught, Duke of, ii. 255 (note), 
301, 302 • 

Connaught Rangers, ii. 44 
Conscientious objectors, iii. 323 
Conscription, iiL 313, 314-17, 31^, 
334-5 

Constantine, King, iii 109, 120; 
Kaiser and, iii. 109, 196, 200, 
202 ; Kitchener visits, iii. 197, 
200, 201-3, 204 

Constantinople, i. 30, 39, 281 (note) ; 
Kitchener and Embassy at, i. 
185, 281 (note) ; his visit to, il 
306; objective of DardancUea 
Expedition, iii 99, 103, 105, 106, 
110, 115, 120, 123, 133, 182, 
193 249 

Cook, Mr., il 285 (note), 289-90 
Cookson, General, ii. 72-3 
Coronation of Edward VII., il 89, 
109-10 ; of George V., U. 308-9 
Coronation Durbar, ii. 122 
Cotton cultivation : Egyptian, il 
317, 323-4, 325; Sudanese, il 
326-6, 333 

Cowans, Gen. Sir John, iii. 17, 263, 
336-8 

Cranbome, Viscountess, KiUshener’s 
litters to, i. 302-3, 310 (note), il 
14, 89. ^ee Salisbury, Mar- 
chioness of 

(’reedy, H. (Sir Herbert), iii. 7 (note) 
Cromer, Earl of {see Baring); on 

• Kitchener as economist, I 71 ; 

) nominates Kitchener for Sir- 

darieh, i. 169 ; and Khedive, 
I 183, 187, ii. 342; and Don- 
goii Expedition, I 186, 187, 

• 188, 190-91; and Abu Ham^ 
— Haifa gauge, I 207^ Kit- 
chener’s resignation tendered to, 
I 214, 219-20; and Atbara 
situation, I 226; address to 
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Sheikhs at Omdunnan, L 256 ; 
advice t5 Kitchener, L 266-7, 
ii 115; support given to Kit- 
chener, i. 183, 190-91, 218, 230, 
257 ; recommends Kitchener for 
British Agency, ii. 311-12; on 
National representation in 
^ Kitchener’s 

administration, iL 346 ; and 
Dardanelles Cemmission, iii. 117 
(note) 

Cron je, Gen., i. 269,270, 272; pursued 
to Paardeberg, L 276-7, 278-9, 
280; frontal attack on 'hia 
laager, i. 283-6, 287-91, 305; 
invested, i. 286-7, 290-91, 292 ; 
surrenders, i. %90, 293 
Crooks, Rt. Hon. William, iii. 343 
Crotta House, i. 3, 4 
Gtesijphon battle, iii 301 
Cunningham, Brig.-Gon., ii. 38 (note) 
Curium excavations, i. 43 
Curzon, Lord (Earl) : letters to 
Kitchener in anticipation of 
his appointment, iL 117-18; 
his Durbar, ii. 122; on Army 
re-numbering and redistribu- 
tion, ii. 127, 136; talks with 
Kitchener, ii. 129, 145 (note); 
on Frontier railways, ii 148-9 ; 
on Frontier tribes, i. 156-7 ; 
and Samana valley question, 
ii. 162-4; on Dual Control, ii. 
199, 201, 206 (note), 212-13, 
214 ; his Minute, ii. 216-19 ; 
tribute to Kitchener’s work, iL 
216-18; resijpation, ii. 223; 
on expenses of Imperial defence, 

ii. 233 ; on Gallipoli evacuation, 

iii. 207 ; Mesopotamian Ex- 
pedition and, iii. 301 

Cyprus : British protectorate as- 
sumed, L 36; Kitchener on 
British administration of^. 44- 
46 ; shot at in, i. 40 (note) ; 
collecting and excavating in, L 
42-3 ; Land Registration, i. 41, 
45 ; Map of, i. 36, 40, 41, 49, 68 ; 
Museum, i. 43 ; Survey, i. 36, 
38-43, 49-50, 51, 68 (note)*; 
Kitchener lesives, i. 50 
Turks and, i. 44 
Czemowitz, iiL 111 I 

c 

Daiche0» Dr., i. 24 (note) 

Dakhila. L 261 

D’Amaoe, Gen., iii. 133, 143 (note) 
Damant, Major (Lt.-Col.), iL 43, 55 


Damascus, L 40 

DardanellM Commission, iiL 117-18, 
127, 299-300 , 

Dardanelles Expedition : urged by 
Churchill, iiL 98, 105, 109, 110, 
115-16, 118, 122, 127, 139, 208- 
209, 249-^; ELitchene? and, 
> iii. 101, 1%, 105, 110, 112-15, 
116, 119, 120-21, 122-4, 127-9, 
208, 217; Navy expected to 
fo^e passage, iiL 106, 109, 112, 
114, 116, 116, 121, 122, 125, 
12(t, 128, IbS; military sup- 
port available, iiL 104, 16i», 
110. 112-15, 119, 120-21, 122- 
124, ^28 ; instructions to Sir 
Ian Hamilton, iiL 122-4 ; bom- 
bardment, iiL 95, 112-13, 119- 
120 ; Navy fails, iii. 124, 128. 
See Gallipoli Expedition 
Dar-es-Salaam, L 147, 148 
Darfur, i. 126, <27, 129, 133 
Darfur, Sultan of, iiL 302 
Darfur-Wadai frontier settlement, 
iL 334, 335 

Davies, Lt.-Gen. Sir F. J., iii. 177, 
215, 217 

Dawkins, Sir Clinton, i. 217 
Dawson, Sir Henry, i. 8-9 
De Aar, L 293, 294, 299 
Dead Sea, Survey’s journey to, i. 
55, 56 (note) 

Deakin, Mr., iL 292 (note), 293 
Deane, Sir Harold, ii. 164, 165 
Debbeh, L 76-7, 81, 83, 84, 85, 116 ; 
Sheikhs refuse to go to, i. 80- 
81 ; Kitchener prepares defence 
of, L 81-2, 83-4, 85, 107; 
Wilson visits, i. 85 (note), 96; 
stores at, i. 106-7 

De Brath, Lt.-Gen. Sir E., iL 260, 261 
De Chasseloup Laubat, Marquis, iiL 
280 

corations, sale of, ii. 342-3 
lagoa Bay, L 309 
De la Rey, Gen. : leaves Driefon- 
tein, L 298 ; attacks Clements, 
iL 14 ; Methuen pursues, 
iL 35j^ 47 ; for continuing 
war, ii. 36, 71 ; in the Zwart- 
ruggens, ii. 53; De Wet and 
Steyn join, iL 65 ; victory at 
Tweebosch, iL 66-9: escapes 
great drive, iL 72; in peace 
negotiations, ii. 73, 86, 90, 93 ; 
at Vereeniging Conference, iL 
&9t, 103 ; Peace Commissioner, 
iL 98, 101 
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Delca8B6, M., I 245, iii. 108 
Delhi Durbar and Manoeuvres, iL 
122 

De Lisle, Lt-Gen. Sir B., iiL 178 
Denhardt, Herr, i. 14^-7 
Derby, Earl of, iii. ^17 
Derby Scheme, iii.*!317 
Derb^hire Militia, ^ 310 
De Robeck, Admiral Sir John, tii. 

126, 127, 159, 1^, 209 
Dervishes : Kitchener on character 
of, i. •169 ; power in •Sudan, 

L 154-5, 160 ; invade Egypt, 
i. 161-3 ; defeated a^ Toski, 

* i. 163-5 ; despise Egyptian 
cavalry, i. 1J6-7 ; raids by, i. 
178-9; ItaUans and, i. *185-7, 
216-17, 218 ; defeated at 

Eirket, i. 195-6 ; rumours of 
British difficulties among, ^ 
201 ; defeated at Haiir, i. 201- 
202 ; lose Dongola, i. 202 ; 
lose Abu Hadlbd, i. 210-11 ; 
evacuate Berber, i. 212 ; de- 
feated at the Atbara, i. 225-7 ; 
crushed at Omdurman, i. 233, 
234-5, 236-43 

Desert Column in Nile Expedition, 
i. 109-16, 131, 205, 209 
Deville, General, iii. 278 
De Wet, Christian : captures ox 
convoy, i. 273, 279 ; at Paarde- 
berg, i. 285, 292; at Poplar 
Grove, i. 297-8; Korn Spruit 
and Reddersburg, i. 304-6 ; 
Smithfield and Wepener, i. 304- 
306 ; irregular warfare and, i. 
309; exploits in Orange Free 
State, i. 310-11 ; nearly cap- 
tures Kitchener, i. 311-13; in 
Brandwater Basin, i. 314 ; 
escapes encirclement, i. 315-18 ; 
takes Dewetsdorp, L 322 ; in-# 
vades Cape Colony, i. 300, 322, 
323, ii. 15, 16-17 ; for contii#^- 
ing war, ii. 19, 21, 33, 36, 46, 
64, 61, 95, 96-7, 97-8 ; escapes 
drive, ii. 64; Groen Kop vic- 
tory, ii. 64-6 ; four columns at- 
tack, ii. 63-5 peace con- 
ference, ii. 86, 93, 95, 96-7, 97-8, 
103; Peace Commissioner, ii. 
98-9 101 

in Great War, ii. 65 (noU) 

De Wet, Piet, i. 311 
Dewetsdorp, i. 304, 322 
Diamond Hill, i. 310 ^ 

Diego Suarez, i. 146 * 


Dinan, L 8, 20 

Discipline, Kitchener on, iL 291 
Dixon, CoL Sir Henry (Brig.-Gen.), 
ii. 35 

Dixon, W. Hepworth, i. 22, 26 
Dolling* Father, i. 13 
Donald^n, Sir Frederick, iii. 360 
Dongola: Mahdi threatens, L 64; 
Kitchener in, i. 70-74, 78 ; 
Mudir of, i. 69, 72, 73-4, 76, 
77-8, 80, 81, 83, 84, 86-7, 94-7, 
98-101 

evacuation question, L 126, 127 ; 

. Duller on, i. 127, 129; Kit- 
chener on, i. 127, 129, 135, 
136, 137-9; the Mudirate of, 
100 {noU\ ^9-30, 138-9 ; sug- 
gested Vakuates of, i. 129-30, 
138-9; Wilson on, i. 127, 130; 
evacuated, i. 131 
reconquest decided on, i. 187-8 
Dongola Expedition : command of, 
i. 188-9, 190-91 ; strategy of, 
i. 191-2 ; transport difficulties, 

i. 192-4, 197, 198-200, 203; 
E^ptian forces, i. 194 ; 
Akasha taken, i. 192 ; Firket, 
L 195-6 ; cholera and climatic 
troubles, i. 197-9 ; Hafir, i. 
201-2 ; capture of Dongola, i. 
202, 209 ; cost of, i. 250 

Dongolawi and Shaikiyeh, i. 130, 
134, 137-8, 139 
Doomkop taken, i. 308 
Douai, iii. 253 
Douaumont, Fort, iii. 305 
Douglas, Gen. Sir Charles, iii. 6, 103 
Dover, i. 251-2 
Dreyer, ii. 40 

Drives, system of, in South Africa, 

ii. 7, 8-10, 62-3 
Druses, the, i. 23 

Dthala sanatorium, ii. 260-62 
Dual Control of Indian* Army : 
^tal to economy and efficiency, 
ii. 199-202, 203, 205-8, 209-10 ; 
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iii. 368 ^ 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, 
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Gakdul, i. 109, 110, 115 
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iii. 125^ 126-7, 128 ; forces for, 
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Knthia, iii. 136-7, 144-6 ; water 
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139, 140, 144, 145-6, 148, 149, 
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checks, iii. 142, 143, 168 ; 
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146-7, 161-2, 177-8; KiUd 
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French and, iii 186, 261 ; 
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Birdwood's account of, iii. 

• 210-19 
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Ganneau, Clermont, i. 23 (note) 
Gararish tribe, i. 70, 79-80 
Garratt, Brig.-Gon. Sir Francis, ii 41 
Garstin, Sir William, i 267 (note) 
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255 ; Kite lienor on, iii. 234-5 
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campaign, i. 223, 225, 2.30 ; at 
the Atbara, i. 225, 226, 227 ; in 
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Gedaref, i 260 
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176; in Groat War, iii. 4-6, 
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George V., King : Coronation of, ii. 
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•141 
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Ghazis, the, ii. 161 
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244-5 
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(note) 
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ii. 306 
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Grenfell, General Sir Francis (Field- 
Marshal Lord) : on cholera 

^ outbreak, when Colonel, i. 

62 ; Bundle and, i. 66 {note) 
Sirdar, L 127, 184 ; and Handub, 

i. 166 ; at Suakin, i. 169 ; on 
Kitchener and tribes, i. 160 ; at 
Toski, i. 163-4 ; lends Kit- 

chener for Police reorganisation, 
i. 166 ; resigns Sirdarieh, i. 169 
G.O.C. Army of Occupation, i. 
21^ 220; Kitchener’s letter 
to, i. 216-17 ; consulted on 
Atbara situation, i. 226 ^ praises 
conduct of Omdurman cam- 
paign, i. 245 

Grenfell, Lt-Col. (Col.) H. M., ii. 66, 
67 

Grey, Ea rl^ . 80 {note) 

Grey, Sir EcRrard (Viscount), iL 312, 
iii. 8, 54, 117 • 

Grierson, Lt.-Gen. Sir James, iii. 3P 
Grobler, ii. 49, 61 


Grocers Company and Gordon 
College, iL 110 ^ 

Groen Kop disaster, ii. 64-6 
Guards Division, iii. 261, 252 
Gubat, Elfi. 110, 111-12, 114 
Guildhall, Kitchener at the, i. 191 
* {note), iii. 289 
Guise, French success at, iii. 44-6, 49 
Gumal valley, ii. 128, 157 
Gun Hill reverse, ii. 61-2 
Gunsborough Lodge, i. 2 
Gurkhas, ii. 126, 178 ; in Gallipoli, 
iii. 144-5, 165 

Gwynne, Dr., Bishop of Khartum, 

ii. 345 {note) 

Habibullah, Amir of Afghanistan, ii. 

140, 147, 149, 160, 152-6, 164, 
^ 242, 249-62 

’Haddai, Sheikh El, i. 83, 84, 86, 
98 {note) 

•Hadendoa tribe, i. 61 {note), 69, 155 
UaBr engagement, i. 201 
Haifa- Jaffa ride by Kitchener, i. 
19 

Haig, Sir Douglas (Field - Marshal 
Earl) : 

in South Africa, ii. 16, 36 
in Great War : commanding First 
Corps, iii. 31, 38, 43 ; advances 
on Ypres, iii. 71, 73 ; com- 
manding First Army, iii. 222-3 ; 
prepares for Neuve Chapello, 

iii. 226 ; Loos, iii. 253, 264-6 ; 
Commandor-in-Chief, iii. 293 ; 
relieves pressure on French, iii. 
305-6 ; Kitchener and, iii. 293, 
294 339 

Haking, Lt.-Gen. Sir R., iii. 252, 
253 

Haldane, Mr. John, iii. 234 
Haldane, Rt. Hon. R. B. (Visoouni) : 

Secretary of State for 'War, 

» ii. *24, 231-2, 236; on North- 
West Frontier results, ii. 143 
{note) ; and extension of Kit- 
chener’s term, ii. 263 ; and 
Mediterranean Command, ii. 
301 ; Kaiser visits, ii. 308 ; 
* presses Kitchener’s appoint- 
ment as War Sdbretary, iii. 3 ; 
and the Expeditionary Force, 
jii. T6 ; on Committee of 
Munitions, iii. 267 
Haifa : Khedive’s review at, i. 
182-3; railway work aft, i. 
193-4; garrison, i. 126, 127, 
136, 188, 192, 210 
••• 
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Haifa — ^Abu Hamed line, i. 206-9, 
214, As, 219 

Hamilton, Gen. Sir Bmoe, i. 306, 
ii. 34; pursuing ^muts, iL 
40, 41, 42; pursumg Botha, 
ii. 49-60, 66-7, 68, 60 

Hamilton, Col. Hubert (Gen.), L 28^, 
293 (note), iii. 71 

Hamilton, Gen. Sir Ian : leads 
column into Transvaal, L 306 ; 
takes Doomkop, i. 308 ; round 
Pretoria, i. 309; collar-bone 
broken, i. 314; pursuit De 
Wet, i. 316, 317, 318; goes 
home with Roberts, ii. 2; on 
blockhouses, ii. 8 ; Chief of the ! 
Staff, ii. 62, 77 (note), 82; 
controls drive against Kemp, 
ii. 73-4, 88-9; final drive by,.j 

ii. 9, 74, 76-7 

in Russo-Japanese War, ii. 174 
(note), 286 

in Gallipoli campaign : Kitchener's 
instructions to, iii. 122-4 ; 
reconnaissance of Peninsula, 

iii. 126 ; strong military ox>era- 
tions needed, iii. 126, 126-7 ; 
his plans, iii. 130-31, 160 ; on 
the torpedoing of the ManiUm, 
iii. 131-2; on the landing, iii. 
133, 137 ; his difficulties, iii. 
137-9, 140 ; reinforcements for, 
iu. 139, 140, 144, 146-6, 149, 
161, 171, 260, 261 ; on trench 
warfare, iii. 146-7, 161-2, 177-8 ; 
on Bulair landing, iii. 160; 
on campaign on Asiatic side, 
iii. 161, 168-9 ; on Suvla Bay, 
ul 160, 160, 161-6, 171, 173, 
176 ; replaces Generals, iii. 
170 ; and shortage of men, iii. 
171-4 ; and unity of command., 
lii. 176 ; on difficulty of offen- 
sive, iii. 176-8 ; and withdrawal i 
of troops to Salonika, iii. 179- 
182; on evacuation, iiL 183; 
asked to tour Near East, iii. 183 

Kitchener's letter to, on Pi^arde- 
berg, i. 287-91 ; on Kitchener’s 
character, ii. 73 (note) ; tfheir 
relations, ti. 52, iii. 138-9, 143, 
169, 161, 170 

Hammersley, Maj.-Gen. F., iii.i 163, 
^70 

Hw^hire, the, iii 364-5 

Haireuiy-Williams, Sir John, iii. 
360,361 

Handnb, i. 166, 156-7^ 

* 


Hannay, Colonel: pursues Cronje,#’ 
i 276, 278, 279 ; at Paardeberg, 

i. 283, 284, ,289, 290; killed, i. * 
284, 29/) 

Hannin^on, Bishop, murdered, i 146 
I Hanover, KitShener in, i 14 
I Hansell, Consul, i. 122 a . 

I ^ Harazi, JebS, i^ 108 • 

Harper, Mr,i, i 16 

Hart, Maj.-Gen. Sir Fitzroy, ii. 43, 44 
Haul's River drive, ii.(73-4 
Hartebeestfontein, i. 323 
Hasheesh smu^lers, iii. 166-7 
Hassan, L 92, 93 » 

Hassfl^ Bey Bt^asawy, i. 121 
Htfasaniyeh tribe, i. 74 (note), 86 
(note), 88, 98, 108 
Hatfield, ii. Ill, 264 (note) 

Hatzfeldt, Prince, ii. 338 
Hauhauin tribe, i. 74 (note), 98-9, 107 
Hauran Survey, i. 38-9 
Havre, iii. %6, 44 
Hawatat, L 66 

Hcbbeh, Stewart disaster at, i. 
88-9, 91-3, 94-6 

Hebrew, Kitchener studies, i. 7 
Heilbron Road Station, i. 310, 311 
Hejaz, the: bombarded, ii. 316; 

made a kingdom, ii. 332 
Heligoland exchange, i 161 (note) 
Holies, Cape, iii. 130, 138, 146, 164, 
189 ; sickness at, iii. 181 ; 
evacuation of, iii. 183, 190, 
205, 216, 216, 217-18 
Helvetia captured, ii. 16 
Henderson, Mr. Arthur, iii. 316-16 
Henderson, Col. (Lt.-Gen. Sir David), 

ii. 78, iii. 300 (note) 

Herat, ii. 147, 162 

Hertzog, ii. 16, 33 ; at peace con- 
ference, ii. 86, 93, 96 ; Peace 
Commissioner, iL 98-9 
Hickman, Captain (Brig. -Gen. T. E.), 

L 166 (note), 157, 170 (note) 
Hicks-Beach, Sir Michael (Earl St. 

Aldwyn), ii. 277 (note) 

Hicks Pa^a, disaster to, i. 66, 169, 
172, 214, 261 

High e]g)losive, sujmly of, iii 274-6 
High explosives : Sir John French 
and, iii. 86, 87, 239, 276, 276 ; 
needed in Gallipoli, iii. 140, 176 ; 
Kitchener ana supply of, iii. 
272-4, 276-9 ; Anny Council 
and, iii. 276-8; *imnisti 7 of 
, Munitions and, iiL 287-8 
Highland Light Infantry, iL 44 
mi 60, iii. 229-30 
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HiU 70, iiL 266, 266 
• Hipperley, Mr., i. 41 (note) 

. Hobart, iL 293 
Hobhouse, Miss, ii^l3 {note) 
HohenzoUem Redoubt,^ii. 257 
^cilland offers mediation in South 
Africa, ii. 70 * 

Home Bifence, iii. 10, 31, 40, 60, 70, 
32S, 330, 340 • • 

Home Office and labovq; supply, iiL 
283 

Homogeneous Brigades in IndSkf iL 
136-6, 166-7 

Hong-Kong, ii. 266, ^86, 288 • 

Ho4 Mount, i. 64-6 
Hore, Colonel, i. 31B-19 
Home, Maj.-Gen. Sir H. ^Genaral 
Lord), iii. 170, 206 
House, Colonel, iii. 9 (note) 

House of Commons, Kitchener’s 
speech to Members of, iii. 325- 
343, 362 

House of Lords, Kitdener in, iL 
310, iii. 286-6 
Hudi, i. 224 

Hull, Prof. Edward, i. 63, 64, 56-6 
Hum, Tell, i. 34-6 
Hunter, Maj.-Gen. (Gen.) Sir Archi- 
bald : 

in Sudan, L 201, 203-4; takes 
Abu Hamed, L 210-11 ; oc- 
cupies Berber, L 212, 213-14 ; 
on the Atbara, i. 226 ; proceeds 
to Boseires, L 260-61 ; goes to 
India, i. 226 

in South Africa, i. 306, 314, 316 
commanding Bombay troops, ii. 
138 

» Hunter, Surgeon, i. 168 

Hunter- Weston, Lt.-Gen. Sir A., 
iii. 177 

Hussars, 20th, at Toski, i. 164 
Hussein Pasha Khalifa, i. 61 (note), 
63, 67 (note), 74, 78 
Hussein, Prince Kamil, ii. 324 • 

Ibrahim Bey Fauzi, L 122 
Ibrahim Bey Bushdi, L 122 
Idris, El Said, ii. 344 
Imbros, iii. 140, 206 « 

Imperial Cadet School, ii. i79 
Imperial Defence Committee, ii. 
146, 174, 238; Kitchener a 
member of, ii. 306 
Imperial ^istitute. Kitchener lec- 
tures m, iL 322 (note) 

India : Kitchener on leave in, i«166 ; 
desires Indian Command, *ii. 


117-21 ; becomes Commander- 
in-Chief in, ii. 112, 116-16; 
plans defence of,# iL 134-6, 
146-60, 161-4, 206, 238-9, 241, 
243, 281 ; Frontier Railways, 

ii. 14d^, 148-60 ; the incidence 
of Army expenses in, ii. 232-7, 

* iii. 318; German menace fore- 
seen, ii. .281-2 ; Kitchener sug- 
gest!^ as Viceroy of, ii. 302-4 ; 
his prestige in, i. 312 (note) ; 
unrest in, ii. 263-9, iii. 302; 
and Japanese success, ii. 238-9, 
242, 281 

Roberts in, i. 266, ii. 204 
in Great War : Egypt kept 
secure by, iii. 83 ; Territorials 
in, iii. 77, 31(f; war material 
supplied by, ii. 200, 277, iii. 
267 ; and military expenditure, 

iii. 318 ; unrest in, iii. 302 ; 
and Kitchener’s death, iii. 367 

•Indian Army: 

Curzon on need for reform in, ii. 
117-18, 122, 123 

Dual Control of. See Dual Con- 
trol 

Kitchener's reforms, ii. 123-4, 277; 
re-numbering, ii. 124-7 ; Re- 
organisation and Redistribu- 
tion, U. 132-7, 139-44, 184-6, 
196, 198-9, 214, 244-7, 278-9, 
280-82 ; Frontier Militia, ii. 
126, 135, 166, 157, 160-61; 
klixed Brigades and Homogene- 
ous Brigades, ii. 136-6, 166-7, 
169-70; Divisional System, ii. 
167-9, 283 ; “ Kitchener tost,” 
ii. 171-2; Staff College, ii. 
173-6 ; General Staff, ii. 176 ; 
standing of Native officers, ii. 
177-83; improved conditions 

• for British officers, ii. 184-7, 
280 ; for British troops, ii. 190- 
106, 236-6, 270-76, 280; for 
native troops, ii. 189 {note), 
193-7, 231, 245; health and 
morals of the troops, iL 270-76, 
280, iii. 27 {note); finances of 

•Kitchener’s reforms, ii. 277-9; 
• his farewell order, iL 279-80 
Morley’s economies : administra- 
tive ii. 224, 226, 227-30 ; 
^ proj^sed reduction of British 
troops, ii. 231-6, 238-43 ; appor- 
tionment of Anny expeilm, iL 
232-7 ; Redistribution ODheme 
suffers*by, ii. 244-7 
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seditious propaganda in, ii. 253- 
269 

in Qreat*War, iii. 40, 339-40 ; in 
East Africa, ii. 283 ; in Egypt, 
ii. 283, iii. 83, 97 ; Jn France, 
ii. 185, 283, iii. 65, fd, 79, 259, 
260 ; in Gallipoli, iiL 148, 162 : 
in Mesopotamia, ii. 283-4, iii. 
98, 132, 259, 302-3 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, U. 258 

Ingouville - Williams, Maj. - Gen. 
Edward, ii. 36 

Intelligence Department in Eg^t, i. 
180 

Invasion possibility, iii. 10, 308, 
329-30 ^ 

Invincibility, the tradition of Kit- 
chener's, i. 312-13 
Irish rebellion, iii. 96 {note) 

Iron Duke, the, iii. 363-4 
Irrigation : Egyptian, i. 267, ii. 
316 (note) ; Sudanese, ii. 326 
(note) 

Ismailia, Kitchener's journey to, 

i. 66-7 

Itala fighting, ii. 49 
Italians : Abyssinians and, i. 186-7 ; 
Dervishes and, i. 1 85-7 ; evacu- 
ate Kassala, i. 216-17, 218, 221 ; 
at war with Turks in Tripoli, 

ii. 314-16, 344 ; and imrcnase 
of Mariut Railway, ii. 340 ; 
Sonussi and, ii. 316, 341, iii. 
165-6 

Italy: and Great War, iii. 86, 100, 
102, 108, 120 ; joins Allies, iii. 
139, 241 (note), 302 ; Russia 
and, iii. 349 (note) ; and Kit- 
chener's death, iii. 359 
Italy, King of. Kitchener visits, iii. 
207-8 

c 

Jaalin*' tribe, i. 133, 134, 209, 210, 
234 

Jacobsdal, i. 279 
Jacob's Well, i. 28-9 
Japan : Afghanistan and, ii. 164 ; 
Edtchener visits, ii. 285, 287’8 ; 
clears Pacific, iii. 83 ; and 
Kitchener's death, iii. 359 * 

Japanese munitions, iii. 280 (note), 
347 

Japanese Staff, ii. 174 


238-9, 242, 281 
Java,*Kitohener visits, 288-9 
Jehadia rifiemen, i. 166 


Jellicoe, Admiral Sir John (Viscount), 
iii. 353-4 

Jerabin tribe, i. 56 

Jerusalem, i. If, 17, 27, 29-30 ; 

Bishop ^f, i. 32, ii. 345 
Jevzad Efien^ i. 99, 100 • 

I Jews and Synagogues of Galilee, i. 

33-4 e • ' 

^Joffre, General '(Marshal), fii. 16 ; 
his strategy, iii. 18-21 ; and 
Maubeuge concentration, iii. 
e2 ; French metis, iii. 28 ; 
Ardennes offensive 1^, iii. 32, 
36, 38 ; new dispositions by, 
iii. 42, 44, 46, 47, 48; of^ns 
Mprne offevsive, iii. 66-7, 58, 
•61;* and Antwerp, iii. 67-8; 
in Belgium, iii. 72 ; support at 
Ypres from, iii. 74 ; meets 
George V., iii. 78 ; on fresh 
offensive, iii. 78, 79 ; on Russian 
situation and contingencies in 
Franco,^ii. 81-2 ; plans attacks 
at Arras and Rheims, iii. 82, 
83 ; and Belgian coast cam- 
paign, iii. 89, 103; agrees to new 
arrangement of forces, iii. 221, 
223-4; and Twenty-ninth Divi- 
I sion, iii. 117; and Eastern 
schemes, iii. 103, 186, 260, 258, 
260 ; protests against further 
draf ts for Dardanelles, iii. 174-5 ; 
eager for offensive, iii. 224, 241 
(note), 243 ; bis letter on situa- 
tion and need for British assist- 
ance, iii. 241 (note), 261 ; his 
Champagne offensive, iii. 248-9, 
251, 252; and Loos, iii. 255; 
Haig and, iii. 294, 306-6; at 
Verdun, iii. 305-6; Kitchener's 
friendship for, iii. 345 
Johannesburg : occupied, i. 308 ; 
stables raided, ii. 3 (note) ; 
mines reopened, ii. 27-8, 33, 92 ; 
c Kitchener’s dislike for, i. 319 ; 
his speech at, ii. 106 
Johnson ville, ii. 296 
Juubert, i. 303 
Judaea, Survey of, i. 16 
Jutland battle, iii. 326, 354 

Kababish tribe, i. 70, 72, 74, 75, 98, 
161 

Kabul, ii. 140, 141, 147-8, 149 
KafSr franchise, ii. 20, 

Kaiser Wilhelm II. r Mohammedan 
^ v^orld and, ii. 282 ; meetingB 
with Kitchener, ii. 308 ; rancour 
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asainst Bntiah, iii. 43; and 
King of Greece, iii. 109, 196, 
200 , 202 
Kalamon, i. 25 
Kandahar, ii. 140; 141. 147 
» Kaiee hills, i. 303 * 

Kassala, i. 185, *186; Italians 
•evacuate, i 215*17, 218*21 
ELastaaauui, i. 37-8» 5f # 

Kavanagh, Lt.*Gen. Sir C., iii. 

170 • 

Kebir, Tel-rf-, i. 172 • 

Kekowio)!, Col. (Maj.-Gen.), i. 268 ; 
against De la •Roy, ii. j3, 66, 

• 67 ; at Boodeval, ii. 73*4 
Kelly *Kenny, Gen. (Sir Thomas) : at 
Klip Drift, i. 274>5 ;• j^uriuing 
Cronje, i. 278, 280 ; at Paarde* 
berg, i. 282, 283, 284*5; do* 
feats De la Rey, i. 298*0 
Kelvin, Lord, ii. 268 * 

Kemp : Ylakiontein success by, ii. 
35 ; attacks MeAuen, ii." 47 ; « 
in the Zwartruggens, ii. 47, 53 ; 
defeated at Ro^eval, ii. 73*4, 
88 ; at Veroeniging Conforonce, 
ii. 97, 103 
Kenoh, i. 60*61 

Keneh*Ko8seir roads, Kitchener’s 
Report on, i. 61*2 
Kenhardt, i. 294, 299, 300 
Kennedy, Lord John, i. 42 (note) 
Keriyat tribe, i. 74 (note) 

Kerma, i. 200, 201, 205 
Kerreri hills, i. 236, 238, 239 ; 
plains, i. 223, 232 

Keyes, Commander (Rear*Admiral 
Sir Roger), iii. 188, 209 
Khaibar line, ii. 148*50, 162 
Khaibar Rifles, ii. 160 
Khalifa, the (Abdiillah-ebTaaishi), 
i. 131, 153, 155, 162; revolt 
against, i. 161 ; settles in ^ 
Omdurman, i. 179-80 ; pre- 
pares against attack, i. 18j6, 
209, 210, 214, 230, 232 ; con- 
fident, i. 209, 210, 232; at 
battle of Omdurman, i. 233, 
236; escapes to KoMofan, i. 
243; pursued, i. 261*2 ; killed, 
i. 262-3 * 

Khalifa, Sheikh, i. 108 
Khartum : invested, i. 62, 65, 68*9 ; 
Kitchener’s reconnaissances 
ne^ i. 77, 81; messages 
intS^i. 70, 74, 77, 80, 102*3, 
106 ; starving, i. 109, 117, 118 ; 
Gordon’s defence of, i. 11^20; 


news of fall of, i. 110, 120-24; 
Kitchener’s account of fall of, 
i. 112 (note), 116*2^ 132*3 
Expedition reaches, i. 244, 246; 
Gordon memorial service held 
in, i.^44*5 

Gordon College, L 97, 253-5, ii. 

• no, 113, 306 

new city planned, i. 258, ii. 304 
Khartum Cathedral, ii. 306 
Khash’m-el*Mus, i. 100, 129*30 
Khedive, i. 68, 181*3, 187-8 ; in- 
trigues of, during Kitchener’s 
Agency, ii. 314, 339-41, 344; 
^sale of decorations and religious 
property, ii. 341*3 ; threatened 
with deposition, ii. 343 
Kben, Sheikh Wad-el-, i. 108 
Khurbet Kefr-es-Saniir, i. 25 
Khurbet Minieb, i. 34*5 
KiUd Bahr, iii. 136, 144, 145, 146, 
151, 189 

Kilimanjaro range, i. 151 
Kimberley : besieged, i. 267*8, 
269*70 ; relief force, i. 274, 275 ; 
relieved, i. 276, 286 ; Kitchener 
in, i. 296*6 

King’s Own Scottish Borderers, i. 
159 

Kirbekan, i. 113 
Kirk, Sir John, i. 145 
Kirster, ii. 40 

Kitchener, Arthur (brother), i. 3 
Kitchener, Frances Emily Jane 
(sister), i. 3 

Kitchener, Frederick Walter (Maj.- 
Gen. Sir Walter) (brother); in 
Egypt, i. 261*2 ; in South Africa, 
it W, 73; Governor of Ber- 
muda, i. 3 (note) 

Kitchener, Henry Elliott Chevallier 
(brotlicr), 2nd Earl, i. 3, 64 
(note) 

Kitchener, Henry Horatio,* Colonel 
^father), i. 2*3, 8*9 
Kitchener, Herbert Horatio, Field- 
Mars^l Earl Kitchener of 
Khartoum : 

ancestry and parentage, i. 1-3 
•appearance, i. 4, 6, 23 (note), 41, 
• 60 

career : • 

1850 : birth and christening, 
4 2 3 

* 18^1863 : childhood in Ire- 
land, i. 3-4 • 

1863 : family goes to Switzer- 
land, L 4 
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Kitchener, Earl (conle^)-«r Kitchener, Earl {ecwtd .) — 

1864-1866: his mother’s death, 60; leaves Cyprus, i. 60; ^ 

L 4-&; studies in France joins Ea^tian cavalry, i. 

and Switzerland, i. 6 60-63 ; Captain, R.E., Bim- 

1866-1868: cramming for bashi^ Egyptian Army, i. 60 * 

Woolwich, i. 6 ^ [note ) ; reputation in Cairo; i. • 

1868-1870: Cadet at Wool- 60-52. 06 


wich, i. 6, 6-8; friendship^ 
with Claud Conder, i. 7-8 c 

1871-1874 : in Franco-Prussian 
War, i. 8-11, iii 56 (note); 
commission in B^al En- 
gineers, i. 11 ; at Chatham, 
i. 6, 9, 11-12 ; friendship with 
H. B. Williams, L 11-12,^13 ; 
religious interests, i. 12, 13- 
14; attends Austrian man- 
osuvres, i.« 12-13 ; at Aider- 
shot, i. 11, 13-14; in Hanover, 
i. 14 

1874-1875 : joins Palestine Sur- ^ 
vey, i. 16-16 ; fever, i. 17, 19, 

20; twice saves (bonder, i. • 
17-18 ; Safod outrage, i. 
17-19, 23 ; returns to Eng- 
land, i. 19 ; Book of Photo- 
graphs of Biblical Sites, i. 
19-21 

1876 : in London, preparing 
Map of Palestine, i. 22 

1877- 1878 : Survey resumed, i. 

23-8, 31-2 ; Reports to Fund, 
i. 23-5, 26, 27-8; Northern 
Survey completed, i. 26-7 ; 
in Jerusalem, i. 27, 29-30; 
Jacob’s Well, i. 28-9, 32; 
Capernaum Synagogue, i. 32 ; 
Russo-Turkish War, i. 26-6, 

30, 40; in England, i. 30; 
hands his contributions over 
to Fund, L 30-31 ; lectures 
to British Association, i. 31-2 ; 
monographs, L 33-5 ( 

1878- 1881 : Qyprus Survey be- 
gun, but discontinued, •!. 36 ; | 

Military Vice-Clonsul at Kas- 
tamuni, i. 37-8, 51, 54, 90 
(note) ; Survey Director in 
C 3 rpru 8 , i. 38-43 ; shot at, L 

40 (note) ; Land Registratfon 
remodelled, i. 41, 45; wiHU 
steeplecha^, i. 42; offered 
excavation work by British 
Museum, i. 43-4 * 

1882-1883 : takes part in cam- 
maign against ^abi during 
Igave, i. 47-9 ; desire for 
service in Egypt, 47, 49, 


1883-18^ : Sinai I^ninsula 
Survey, i.«53-8, 69 , jfeumey 
to Isipailia, L 66-7 ; eyesight 
injured, i. 67, ii. 329; with 
^ his regiment, i« 69-60, 62 ; 
sent to Keneh, i. 6||^ Report 
fOn Kendn-Kosseir route, L 
61-2 ; Bedawin force idg- 
gested, i.,^ 61, 62 ; sent to 
• op3n up Berber-Suakin route, 
i. 63-6 ; at Korosko, i. 64 ; 
foresees peril to Egypt, i. 65, 
68; the Ababden Frontier 
Force, i. 66-7, 68; negotia- 
tions with Arab tribes, i. 66 
(note),*67-8, 70, 79-81 ; sent 
to Dongola, i. 70, 72-4, 76 ; 
relations with Mudir, i. 73-4, 
76, 78, 80-81 ; examines 
routes for Relief Expedition, 
i. 75, 76-7, 81, 103; pro- 
moted Major, i. 76 (note), 
80 ; suggested return to 
Korosko, i. 79, 80-82; de- 
fences of Debbeh, i. 81-2, 
83-4, 85 ; with Mudir to 
Merawi, i. 85, 86-7 ; attempts 
to avert disaster to Stewart, 
i. 87-91 ; his account of 
Stewart’s fate, i. 90-93 ; 
Intelligence Officer with Re- 
lief Expedition, i. 94; diffi- 
culties with Mudir, i. 95, 
98-101 ; success in inter- 
tribal {politics, i. 97-100 ; 
communicationswith Gordon, 
L 77, 102-5, 106 ; at Debbeh, 
i. 106-7 ; at Ambukol, i. 
107-8; with Sir Herbert 
Stewart, L 109 

1885-1886 : with Desert 

Column under Buller, i. 110- 
116^ outs enemy water- 
supply, i. 114-16; back at 
Debbeh, L 116; Report on 
Fall of Khartum, i. 112 
(note)f 116-24; on Mahdi’s 
position and Sudaux>licy, i. 
125-6, 127, 129-31 :^is Sudan 
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tains to Ekiglwdy i. 11; 
presented to Queen Victoria, 

L 131 ; 0 % Zanzibar Commis- 
sion, L 140, 143, 144, 145, 

146, 147-0, 150-51 ; German 
intrigues an®, i. 145-7, 149- 
• •ISO ; suggesta acquisition of ^ 

• Mombasa, 4. i47-9 • 

1886-1888 : becopiea Governor- 
General of Eastern Sudan, L 
152#, 159-60; wounded at 
Jtedub, i. 156-8; Brevet- 
Cblonel, i. * 157 ; Adjutant- 
• General, i. 168-9 ; siege of 
Suakin, i. 

1889 : at battle of ToiAu, i.463-5 
189G-1891 : reorganises Egyp- 
tian Police Force, i. 166-8 
1892-1896 : becomes Sirdar, L 
169 ; the preparation of th * 
Egyptian Army, i. 169-77, 

104, ii. 116; Un Intelligence^ 
system, i. 180 ; incident with 
tne Khedive, i. 181 -3 ; knight- 
hood, i. 183 ; social life, i. 
184-6 ; mobilises Army, i. 
187-8 ; in command, i. 189 
1896 : Dongola Expedition : 
Cromer’s support, i. 190-91 ; 
plans of campaim, i. 191-2 ; 
transport dimoulties, i. 192- 
194, 197, 199-200, 203 ; 

Firket victory, i. 196-6 ; 
delays and di^ppointments, 
i. 197-200, 203 ; Hafir battle, 
i. 201-2 ; Dongola taken, i. 

202 ; instructed to proceed, 
i. 206 

1897-1898: Omdurman Cam- 
paign : alternative routes, i. 

206 - 6 ; the Haifa — Abu 
Hamed railway, i. 206-9, 214, s 
218, 219, 223 ; at Merawi, L 
210, 211, 213 ; Berber occu- 
pied, i. 212, 213-14 ; the 
taking-over of Kassala and 
financial difficulties of cam- 
paign, i. 216-21 ; resignation 
tendered, i. 214,^219-20, u. 

205 ; dirouBBion m Cairo, i. * 
220 ; concentration at Ber- 
ber, i. 222-3 ; the Atbara 
victory, i. 224-8 ; comnuiad , 

M|ffirmed and reinforce- 
mrats promised, i. 228, 229- 
230 : his forces, i. 2^ ; the 
eve of battle, i. 233-6 ;*the 


Kitoheneri Earl (conld.) — 

battle of Omdurman, i. 236- 
242, 269-60; •entry into 

town, i. 242-3, 244 ; at 
Gordon memorial service in 
lAartum, i. 244-6 ; receives 
peerage, i. 5 (nole), 245, 253 ; 
Fashoda incident, i. 247*50, 
ii. 115 ; reception in England, 
i. 261-3, iii. 361 ; success of 
appeal for Gordon College, i. 
26^ 253-5 

1899; becomes Govemor-Gene- 
, ral of Sudan, i. 266, 257-8; 
Cromer’s advice, L 266 - 7 ; 
charges of cruelty refuted, i. 
259-60 ; Wingate to succeed 
him, i. 262; 363 

1899- 1900 : South African War : 
Cliief of the Staff, i. 266-6; 
voyage with Roberts, i. 266- 
267 ; difficulties and defi- 
ciencies, i. 267, 270-72, 303, 
326-6 ; transport arrange- 
ments, i. 267, 271-4, 296, 307, 
326; pursuit of Cronje, i. 
276-81 ; in supreme control 
at Poa^eberg, i. 280-81 ; his 
frontal attack, i 282-6, 287- 
291, 306 ; relations with 
Roberts, i. 266, 280, 281, 290, 
300, 301, 306, 320, ii. 17 ; at 
Arundel, i. 293, 306; Cape 
Colony rebellion, i. 294-6, 
299-300; letter on situation 
to Lord Salisbury, i. 296-6; 
messages from Queen, i. 297, 
301 ; reorganisation at Bloem- 
fontein, i. 302-3; checks De 
Wet, L 306 ; in Kroonstad, 
i. 307 ; Pretoria entered, i. 
310 (note) ; pursuing De Wet, 
i. 310-11, 316-19; two 
narrow escapes, i. *311-13; 

• rolloves Hone, i. 318-19 ; in 
Pretoria, i. 319 ; desires 
Indian Command, ii. 117-21 

1900- 1902 : Commander - in - 
Chief, i. 320-21 ; speed and 
economy urged by Govern- 
ment, i. 321-2, ii 29-30, 107 ; 
reply desoribing position, i 
324-6; calls lor mounted 

^troops, ii. 4-5; blockhouses 
and drives, ii 6-l(i 29-30, 
40, 43-4, 59, 62-3 ; ^ncen- 
tration CamjM, ii. 1^14, 38, 
46*; Cape Colony rebellion, 
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ii. 16.16, 20, 23, 26-6, 30 31, 
38 ; Be Wet turned back, iL 
16-17; peace negotiationB with 
Botha, iL 16, 18-26. 34, 64 ; 
acting as High Commisaioner, 
iL 28-9 ; pursuit of Smuts, iL 
40-46 ; blockhouse system * 
extended, ii. 46-7, 61, 63 ; on 
Benson’s death, iL 61-2 ; a 
run of ill-luck, ii. 64-5; on 
Boer attitude, ii. 66, 67-8, 61 ; 
drive for De Wet, iL 63-6; 
Tweebosoh disaster, ii. 6^ 
Boodeval success, ii. 73-4, s8- 
89 ; his character, ii. 76-7, 
78-80, 84-6 ; his methods, ii. 
76-80, 81.U, 169; hostile 
criticism, ii. 12-14, 108 ; 

peace negotiations, ii. 70, 86- 
89, 91, 93-4, 96 ,* at Vereenig- 
ing Conference, ii. 96, 98, 99, 
100-101, 103, 104; urges 
clemency to Boers, i. 296, 
324, ii. 19, 21-2, 26-6, 71, 87 
(note), 94, 104-6, 116 ; peace 
signed, ii. 104; returns to 
England, ii. 109; receives 
Order of Merit, ii. 109 ; 
public honours, ii. 110-11 
becomes Commander - in - 
Chief in India, ii. 112, 116-21 ; 
opens Gordon College, iL 113- 
114 ; lands in India, u. 122 ; 
Curzon’s welcome, ii. 117-18, 
122, 123 

1903-1904 : re - numbering of 
Native regiments, ii. 12^-7 ; 
tour of North-West Frontier, 
ii. 128-9, 160 : social life at 
Simla, ii. 130 - 31 ; Army 
Redistribution and Reor- 
ganisation, ii. 132-7, 139- < 
T44. 160-66, 166-72, 214, 244- 
247, 277-9; financial Irants 
for, ii. 278-9 ; his leg broken, 
ii. 129 (note), 138-9; North- 
West Frontier defence against 
invasion, ii. 136, 140-43, 146- 
160, 151-6, 240-43, 281 : 

against Frontier tribes, if 
166, 167-65, 241-2 ; the 

Divisional system, ii 167-9; 
Army training, ii. *69-72; 
Indian Staff College scheme, 
ff. 173-6; the standing of 
Native officers, ii. 180-83; 
British officers, the& number, 


Kitchener, Earl (eonid ,) — 

promotion, and payment, ii. 
184-8 ; his care for the 
British soldier, ii. 189-93, 
236-6, ,260-62, 270-76; for 
the Narive, ii. 187-8, 189 
(note), lvS-7 ; on health and 
morals pf the Army, H. 271- 
• 276, iii. 27*(note) ; on ^rmy 

expenditure and Dual Con- 
trol, ii. 198-201 

1(105-1907 : Minutet»n the Dual 
Control, i}. 203-11^^13-14; 
^urzon’s attitude, iL 199, 
201, 206 (note), 212-13, 2!4, 
2)6 - 19 ; Secretary of State 

• su]ft)ort8 Kitchener, ii. 209- 
210, 213, 220-22; Cabinet’s 
decision, ii. 219-23 ; Morley’s 
^ departmental reforms, ii. 224- 
230; the incidence of mili- 
tary taxation, ii. 233-4, 236 ; 
opposdl reduction of forces, 
ii. 238-43, 246-6; the Re- 
distribution scheme and the 
Morley economies, ii. 236-7, 
240, 244-7 ; travels and 

social life, ii. 247-9 ; visit of 
the Amir of Afghanistan, ii. 
249 - 52 ; seditious propa- 
ganda and Indian Army, ii. 
263-9 ; the Dthala sana- 
torium, ii. 260-62 ; extension 
of his term of office, ii. 262-6, 
267, 268; attacks of fever, 
ii. 264, 265, 267 ; his absence 
considered inadvisable, ii. 
265-7 ; receives G.C.I.E., ii. 
268-9 

1908 : on Eastern question and 
German designs, ii. 281-2 

1909 : Budget speech on fin- 
ances and results of his 
schemes, ii. 277-9 ; farewell 

c to India, ii. 279-80 ; the 
fruits of his work, ii. 283-4 
offered Mediterranean Com- 
mand, ii. 286, 301, 302 ; in- 
vited to advise on Australian 
def^uco, ii. 286, 289 ; visits 
China, ii. 286-7 ; on Man- 
churian battlefields, ii. 286-7 ; 
in Japan, ii. 287-8 ; in Java, 
ii. 28S-9 

1910: in Australia, j|r;289-93 ; 
on Australian defence, iL 290- 
. c291, 292, 293-6, 297 ; in New 
Zealand, ii. 296-8 ; in United 
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States, ii. 298-9; reaches A\^st 1914-1915: return to 

England, ii. 301 Egypt preventdS, iii. 2-3 

receiver Field - MarshaVs becomes Secretary of SUite 

b&ton, ii. 3Cd ; suggested fy War, iii. 3-4, 7, 322-5, 364- 

Viceroyaltyyi. 302-4 ; death 3o5 ; the war long foreseen, i. 

of King CTward VII., ii. 65, 147, ii. 244 (note), 282, 295- 

' *303; a brigf holiday, ii. 1 296, iii. 1-2; his estimate of its 

* 304; join# Committee of Iti- duration, i. 65, iii. 9, 80, 90, 

perial l)efence,»ii. 305; visits 271, 274, 308, 309 (note), 371 ; 


Turkey, ii. 306 . 

1911 visits Sudan, ii. *306-7 ; 
tour throi^h British East 
Africa, ii. 307-8 ; Acquires • 
land there, ii. 307, 308, iii. 

352 ; recalled, g. 308 ; 
visited by Grermafl Eiftperor 
in Venice, ii. 308; in com- 
mand of troops at Corona- 
tion of George V., ii. 308-9^ 
the question of his employ- 
ment, ii. 310: the Agadir 
incident, ii. 31o-ll • 

appointed British Agent in 
Cairo, ii. 311-12; loaves 
England, ii. 313 

1912-1914 : Italo-Turkish war 
and Egyptian feelix^, ii. 314- 
316; changes in Egypt, ii. 
316-17 ; fellahin freed from 
usurers, i. 140, ii. 317-18, 320 ; 
the Five Feddan Law, ii. 318- 
320 ; arranges transport for 
produce, ii. 320-21 ; furthers 
cotton cultivation in Ej^pt 
and Sudan, ii. 317, 322-4, 
325-6, 334 ; supports oil in- 
dustry, ii. 327 ; nis sanitary 
reforms, ii. 328-30 ; adminis- 
trative reforms, ii. 330-31, 

345; revives prestige of his 
position, ii. 332-3 ; King 
and Queen land at Porta 
Sudan, ii. 333 ; at the 
Malta Conference, ii. 336-f ; 
the Balkan war, ii. 337 ; at- 
tempted assassination, ii.334; 
German intrigues in Egypt, 
ii. 311, 338-40; Khemve’s , 
intrigues, ii. 339-44f 345 ; Kit- ^ 
chener visits Sudan, it 333-4 ; 
settlement of French rights, 
ii. 334, 335; plots against 
his life, ii. *334-5; the • 
%a|£)e of his work, ii. 344- 
340; receives Earldom, ii. 
346; leaves for England, ii 
346 


Chief of the Staff, iii. 6, 103 ; 
“no Army,” iii. 7-8, 15; 
plans for seventy divi-sions, 
iii. 9, 10, 307, 315, 318; in- 
vasion possibility, iii. 10, 308, 
329-30; trusted by the people, 
iii. 12-15, 356-7 ; creation of 
his New A!^ioB, ii. 116, iii. 8, 
13-14, 39-40, 59, 93, 220, 240, 
265, 280, 308-10, 328-31 ; im- 
portance of secrecy, iii. 17, 
209, 327 ; personal regard 
for Sir John French, iii. 24- 
25, 63, 75; instructions to 
Sir John French, iii. 25-6, 
28 ; message to troops, iii. 
27 ; foresees Goman move- 
ments, iii. 21-3, 28, 29-30, 
33, 34, 35; on importance 
of keeping touch with the 
French, iii. 36, 50-52, 55, 57 ; 
supply of reinforcements, iii. 
39-41, 45, 62, 65, 77, 83; 
and French's proposed inde- 
})ondent retreat, iii. 45-6, 60- 
52, 53 ; Kitohener visits 
French, iii. 54-6; on supply 
of officers, iii. 64-5 ; plan for 
relief of Antwerp, iii. 67-70 ; 
tho defence of Egypt, iii. 96-6, 
98; ammunition shortage, iii. 
72, 74, 78-9, 265-7 ; Cabinet 
Committee on Munitions, iii. 
267 ; contract witlf Bethle- 
* hem Steel Corporation, iii. 
271 ; high explosive produc- 
tion, iii. 274-6; supply of 
high explosives, iii. 272-4, 
275-9; letter defending von 
Donop, iii. 279-80; work for 
aviation, iii. 73; meeting with 
French Pi%sident at Bunkirk, 
^iii. 74-5; the fruits of his 
work in India, ii. 283-4 ; and 
Arab movement in Syria, iii. 
153-5, 250-51 • 

1915 : considering derations 
elsewhere, iii. 85-6 ; Alex- 
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antotta aoheme, iiL 09, 104- Act, iiL 313-14,317 (ncie); and 

106, 110, 190, 101 ; on Belgian Compulsozy Service, iii. 313 ; 

coast campaign, iiL 88-90, 91- landing on^Asiatio side of 

93, 104 ; not prej^ied for Penin8i)]a, iii 168-9, 160, 174- 

large military operations in 176; Su'^ Bay, iii. 169-60 

QaUipoU, iii. 99, 101, 104, 106, unsuccesi&l Gerais re- 

110, 116, 120-21 ; visit from placed, pi. 170 ; and oftity of 

MiUerand. iiL 280 : his lela- t command. *iii. 176, 261-2 ; 


tions with the French, iiL 
344-6 ; refuses to weaken 
Western front, iii. 104, 111, 
223 ; New Ar^es in France, 
iiL 220, 223, 227-8 ; Fren^*s, 
secret visits, iii. 228, 234, &6, 
237, 247, 249, 292, 296; 
troops available for Gallipoli, 
iii. 109, no; 113-16, 116, 120- 
121, 124, 141 ; Russia in 
difficulties, iiL 101, 110-11, 
346-8 ; the Twenty-ninth 
Division detained, iii. 106, 
109, no, 111-12, 117-18, 119, < 
121, 125; Neuve Chapelle, 
iii. 121, 227 ; instructions for 
Gallipoli attack, ilL 122- 
124 ; large operations found 
necessary, iiL 126, 127-9, 131, 
133 ; the East and operations 
against Turkey, iii. Ill, 112, 
129, 142, 149, 186, 190-91, 
192, 193, 194, 209 ; on battle 
of Shiva, iii. 132-3; rein- 
forcements for Hamilton, iiL 
136-7, 139, 141-2, 171, 172; 
on use of poison gas, iii. 234- 
235 ; provision of munitions, 
iii. 268-9, 271, 272; Labour 
and munitions output, iiL 
282-6; Ministry of Munitions, 
iii. 287-9; Sir John French 
asked to lend ammunition 
for Dardanelles, iiL 238-9, « 
239 ; French’s political 
manoeuvre, iii. 238-9, M289- 
290 ; receives the Garter, 
iii. 290, 366 ; Fourteenth 
Ihvision sent, iii. 240 ; 
JofEre’s appeal for Brituh 
support, iiL 241, 246, 2ol, 
268 (note) ; suggested Bulair 
landing, iii.«' 149 ; operations 
against Senussi, iiL J66'7 ; 
Perim and Aden at&oke4> 
iii. 167 - 8 ; formation of 
dbards Division and Terri- 
ttrial reorganisation. iiL 261- 
262 ; National ReigiBtiation 


Salonikib operations, iii. 179, 
182-3, 186, 187, 198-9, 260- 
!261 ; Derby Scheme, iiL 317 ; 
his work for the supply of 
munitions, iii. 264-9, 270-72, 
274-6, 278-81, 282-6, 287-9f 
,aent to decide evacuation 
* question, iiL 184, 186; 

rumours of his supersession, 
iiL 185-6 ; interview with 
JoFre in Paris, iiL 186, 260- 
261; his views on evacuation, 
iii. 183. 187-8, 189, 190-91, 
206-6, i09-10, 261 ; Mudros 
conference, iii. 186, 188-9, 
206 ; Gallipoli visited, iiL 
188-9; Ayas Bay scheme, iii. 
191-6, 197, 201, 209 ; Greek 
recalcitrance, iiL 1^, 197, 
202-3; Salonika visited, iii. 
196, 198-9; interview with 
King of Greece at Athens, 
iii. 197, 200, 201-4; report 
on evacuation and Egyptian 
situation, iiL 206-6, 207, 208- 
209 ; opposes suggestion that 
he should go to Egypt, iii. 
205, 206, 207 ; King of Italy 
visited, iii. 207-8 ; returns to 
London, iii. 208 ; his res^a- 
tion refused, iii. 208; situa- 
tion at end of 1916, iiL 301-3 
1916 : relations with Haig, in 
command in France, iii. 
293-6 ; relations with Robert- 
son, Cffiief of Imperial Gene- 
ral Staff, iiL 297-300, 303; 
assistance to French during 
Verdun battle, iii. 306 ; 
operations in Egjnpt, iii. 303- 
304 ^ question of Compulsory 
Service, iiL 314-18, 334-6; 
and suggested reduction of 
forces or money supplied, iii. 
318 - 10 ; and consoientious 
objectors, iii. 323 on 

his salary, iii. 327/ 343; his 
Ipeech to the House of 
* Commons, iiL 326-43; his 
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influence in Ruaaia, iii. 348-9 ; 
bis mission to Russia, iii. 
325, 349«51, 352; talk on 
East African^ property, ii. 
^ 308, iii. 352g leaTos London, 

, •iii 353 g 

^ne 5, 1916 : ctt Soapa Flw, 
iii 353-4 ; lost with Che 
Hampshire, iiif 354-5 
world-wide tributes^ii. 355- 
36(f; service at St. Ptfhrs, iii 
359-60 • 

• Characteristics : * 

archaeological interests, i 23 
(note), 24,* 32, 33jA 184, iii. 
363 

artistic tastes, i. 42-3, 60, ii. 

248 (note), 249, 279, 287, 288 
china, fondness for, i 42-3, ii. 
287, 288 

clemency, i 295^324, ii. 19, 2L 
22, 26-6, 71, 87 (noU), 94, 104-fl 
confidence in subordinates, i. 

204, ii. 76-7, iu. 299-300 
consideration for troops, i 13, 
24 (note), 283, ii. 13, 14, 182-3, 
189 (note), 190-93, 193-7, 235 
(note), 270-76, iii 72, 75, 186 
detail, care for, i. 24, 25, 31 
diplomatic gifts, i. 248-60, ii 
115, 312, 315, 332, 340-43, 
344-6, iii 201-4, 363 
duty, devotion to, i. 24 (note), 
iii. 364-6 

East, love of the, i. 16, 22, iii. 
153-4 

economy, i 28, 31, 70-71, 170- 
171, 219, 260, 262, 321-2, 326, 
ii 82-3, 198-201, 233-4, 277- 
279 

education, zeal for, i. 262, 253- 
266, ii 113-14, 274 (note) • 
energy, i. 6, 13, 23 (note), 50, 
55-6, 58-9, 69, 163, 156, 2^4, 
220, ii. 2 (note), 81-2, 117, 217 
engineering, love of, i 11, 12, 
193-4, 208-9 

financial ability, i. 70-71, 260, 
252, 325, ii. 82-3f 198-9, 233- 
234, 277-9 

flowers, love of, i 3, 24, 184, ii. 

249, 264 (note). 279 
foresight, i. 65, 68, 111, 160, 169, 
(note), 172, 264, 287, ii 
93-4, 105, 263 (noU), 279, 
281-2, 296, iii. 8, 9, f5,^2-3, 
80 (note), 95, 111, 264, 265, 


Kitchener, Earl (eoM .) — 

270-72, 274-5,^307-8, 346-8, 
863-4 • 

gratitude, i 158, ii. 79-80 
hospemanship, i 6, 7, 42, 184 
hospitality, i 184, ii. 130-31, 
248-9, 279, 333 
humour, ii 250, iii. 369-70 
impatience of formality, i. 270- 
271, ii. 76, 123-4, 131 
justice, ii 68-9 

knowledge, range of, ii. 292 
(note), 336, iii. 6, 153-4, 299, 
• 363-4 

loyalty : to colleagues, iii. 201, 
324-5, 367; to the Throne, 
ii. 301,ii4371 

moral fibre, ii. 276, iii 362, 365, 
370 

organising ability, i 103, ii. 75- 
76, 83-4, iii 2, 368, 362 
religious impulse, i. 12, 13-14, 
22 (note), 32, ii. 276, 346, iii. 
369 371-2 

reticence, i 4, 7, 42, 60, 204, 267, 
ii. 75-6, 84-5, iii. 323-4, 
358 

self-reliance, i. 23, 215, 220, ii 
76-6, 77-8, 116, iii. 299-300, 
368 

sensitiveness, i. 228, 244, 259- 
260, ii. 13, 14, 73, ui. 185, 200, 
359, 369, 370-71 
shyness, i 42, 51, ii 263 (note), 
m. 361 

sociability, i. 6-7, 52, 55, ii 
111-12, 130-31, 247-9, iii 368 
statesmanship, i. 248-60, ii. 115, 
312, 344-6, iu. 201-4, 363 
three Kitcheners, i. 51-2 
unselfishness, iii. 2, 366-6 
warmth, love of, i 27, 39, 60, 
ii 306 • 

letters, to : 

Amir of Afghanistan, ii. 262 
Asquith, Rt. Hon. H. H., iii. 
189-90, 192, 193, 194-5, 197-8, 
198-9, 202-4, 205-6, 207, 260- 

• 261, 279-80 

, Baring, Sir Evelyn (Earl of 

Cromer), i 163-4 
Bertie, Sir^^iancis (Lord), iii 
• 88-9 

• Besant, Walter, i. 20-21, 22-3, 

38-9, 39-40, 53-4, 66-7, 57-8, 
62, 64, 68 _ 

Bii^ood, Gen. Sir W., iii 114, 
115, 120 
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Blyth, Dt , , Bishop of Jerusalem , 

< 1. 32, 8. 345 

Botha, Gen. (Bt. Hon. Louis), 
u. 22-4 

British Museum, i. 43-4 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
(Vi 90 ount Midleton) : from 
South Africa, i. 320, 324-6, 
ii. 4, 6, 7, 8, 19-22, 25-6, 29- | 
30, 31, 33-4, 44, 46 (note), 48, 
50, 51-2, 64-5, 61, 62, 68-9, 
71, 76 (note), 84, 86 (note), 87 
(note), 90, 91, 100-101, 104, « 
120 ; from India, ii. 162-3, 
199-200, 201, 202, 206-7, 
208, 209, 210-11, 222 (note) 
Buller, Gen. Stt B., i. 129-30 
BuUough, Golonel, i. 49-50 
ChurcmU, Bt. Hon. W. S., iii. 
101 

Conder, Miss, i. 22 (note) 
Oranbome, Viscountess (Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury), i. 302- 
303, 310 (note), ii. 14, 89 
Cromer, Lord (Earl of), i. 219- 
220 

Curzon, Lord (Earl), ii. 160-61, 
164 

Dawkins, Sir Clinton, i. 217 
Dixon, W. Hepworth, i. 26, 
27-8 

French, Sir John (Field-Marshal 
Viscount), ii. 235 (note), iii. 
25-6, 29-30, 39-41, 52, 54, 
66-6, 67, 63, 66, 67-8, 69-70, 
73-4, 86-6, 90-94, 223, 227, 
234, 238, 240, 246, 262, 290- 
291 

“ a friend,” i. 267, 307, ii. 27 
(note), 31, 119, 124, 231 (note), 
244 (note), ^9 (note), 254, 
2^1 (note), 293 (note), 301 
Gordon, General, i. 77, 104^5 
Gordon, Lt.-Col. W. S., i. 171 
(note) 

GrenfeU, Gen. Sir Francis 
(Field-Marshal Lord), i. 159, 
215-17 

Haig, Sir Douglas (Field-. i 
Marshal Earl), iii. 305 
Hamilton, Geif. Sir Ian, L 287- 
291. iii. 122-4, 126, 127, 132, 
133, 137, 139-40, 141-2, 144^ 
Itf , 149, 150, 158-9, 160, 170, 
ifi, 173, 174-6 

Banbury-Williams, SSr John, 
iii 360-61 


Kitoliener, Earl (ccrntd.)— 

Imperial Defence Committee, ii. 
146, 174-6, 176 
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